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Introduction * . 


PundamentaIly, history is the story of men’s efforts to get along ' 
' with one another. It is as simple as that. But men have not found the ' 
problem of getting along together a simple one. At times they have 
• tried to solve it with clubs and knives and a^^>^vs, with guns and 
^ tanks and poison gas. They have also sought through peaceful inter- 
coune to overcome fear and suspicion of one another to the end that 
each might enjoy.the fruits of his daily labor >vith some degree of 
sectmty and safety. 

Through patience and perseverance, ^rough toil and intelligence, 
men have at various times Succeeded in creating great civilized so- 
. cieties m which order and decency prevailed over the disintegrating 
forces of'violence and greed; in wWch the impatience of unwise or 
evil men was curbed by laws and customs which long experience had 
tried, and proven sound. 

But at other times, human frailty — weakness of judgment, short- 
sighted selfishness, failure of spirit — ^has caused men to'‘surrender 
many of the gains so hardly svon. Great civilizations have disin- 
c tegrated and passed away, and the slow work of.establishing a new 
civilized order has had to be begun all over again. In broad outline, 
there is nothing new in hbtory. And yet, in particulars, things are 
never the same. Each civiUiadorv has ite ovm rofinhe variety, its cwn 
special emphasis, its own unique interest for the reader of history. . 

Since the struggles and perplexities of each era are in some sense 
. also the problems of earlier ages, history is of interest and concern to 
ever^-onel^But unfortunately, -very many who, at one time or another, 
have felt an inclination to Teview_the long course of the human past, 
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have been forced to rely upon textboolcs for a bnef account of that 
history But a textbook is not a book to be read It is a manual of 
instnicuon, crammed with fact^ which is designed to be studied m 
connection with much oral comment and supplementary reading 
This book IS not a textbook It is written for the average man or 
woman with an intelligent interest in history who has long wanted 
a brief account of the whole field of human history It is different 
from other general surveys of^the subject m several respects The 
account is divided into fourteen parts, each of which is accompanied 
by a chronological table which should help the reader to fix events 
in time without suffering the annoyance of having to remember 
dates scattered through the text More emphasis has been given to 
the histones of the Far* East and of Latin America than has been 
customary heretofore. There have been included fourteen full page 
or double page maps which show important changes m the political 
complexion of the world at different points in history At the back 
of the book have been appended lists of outstanding figures in cul 
tural, political, and saentific fields which should enable the reader 
quicUy to place in their proper histoncal eras the men and women 
there luted. , 

Common sense will suggest to the reader that in so short a survey 
of so large a subject it has often been necessary to mention bnefiy 
persons and events about which volumes have been wntten In a 
review of huiory such as this is, that fact is not to be regretted Thu 
book u not offered as a substitute for more detailed study of particu 
lar penods of hutory But it should iielp the reader who is fasemated 
by the Reformation, or by the Revolutionary Eta, or by any other 
period, to view that period as one among mahy by seeing history 
whole and in penpecUve 


Nem Yorh Umuernly 


Joseph Reither 
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Prehistonc Man 


HAVE PROBABLY RANGED ovcr thc facc of the earth for more 
than a million years Yet it is possible to trace the course of human 
history back over less than one per cent of that vast expanse of 
tune, for it was not until ‘ relativdy recent * tunes that men formed 
the habit of passing on some kind of record of their achievements, 
and, m so doing, established the beginnings of what we know as 
history Despite this fact we are not altogether without knoivledge 
of prehistonc man It is evident from scattered remains found m 
different parts of the world that in remote ages representatives of the 
human race were to be found in Europe, Asia, and Africa These 
earbest known men probably moved about the earth following the 
animal herds which constituted their mam supply of food As the 
climate changed and the great ice fields moved down over the con 
tmental land masses, the animals retreated southward where they 
could still find vegetation to feed upon And primitive men seem 
to have followed the animals during the first three advances of the 
northern ice fields In the earth thus covered by masses of ice lay 
the bones of men who had died, bones which we have found covered 
over by as much as eighty feet of earth 

WTien, for the third time, the ice melted and large parts of the 
northern continents once agam iecame covered with vegetation, 
men te established themselves m the lands most familiar to us 
today Dunng this warm period, which lasted some thousands of 
years, primitive men learned to fashion for themselves rude weapons 
of stone One of the first of these was the fist hatchet which was used 
as both a weapon and a tool For many thousands of years men. con 
tinued to depend upon stone implements in their struggles for ex- 
3 
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istence, but a marked unprovement was made in these implements 
during the penod when, for the fourth time, the ice mass descended 
upon the northern continents This time, instead ol retreating 
southward, men took refuge m caves, where their descendants con 
tmued to live Perhaps the greater difficulties they confronted 
sharpened their wits, for the men of the Fourth Ice Age made 
many improvements upon the earlier crude took From this era 
there survive arrowheads, hammers, chisels, drills, polishers, and 
scrapers, which were formed of stone chipped by pressure The life 
of this man of the Middle Stone Age was similar in many respects 
to that of the modem Eskimo The tusks of the mammoth and the 
horns of the reindeer provided him with useful materials which he 
was able to carve with his improved stone tools He learned the use 
of the bow and arrow and invented a throwing stick which gave him 
greater range and sp?ed in the use of his bone tipped spear Fine 
bone needles are' evidence that he had learned to clothe himself 
with the skins of ammals as a protection against tj^e intense cold 
The developed imagination which enabled this Stone Age an 
cestor of ours to invent new took and to devise comfortable gar 
ments for his body early expressed itself artistically IVith hands and 
mind skilled in the use of his stone instruments he often fashioned 
objects which were beautiful as well as useful, and which, in their 
sculptured embellishments, give us a very accurate notion of the 
kinds of animals he was fair^iar with Not only could he carv’e, he 
could draw and paint as well Upon the walls of a cave near Alta- 
mira m northern Spam, preserved for ten thousand years, there are 
painted pictures of a group of bulls which provide an astonishing 
example of the artistic skill of these early men It is evident, too, 
that the man of the Middle Stone Age developed some conception 
of his relationship to God and of an existence after death, for 
bodies have been found surrounded by evidences of careful bunal, 
equipped with ornaments and weapons 
Eight or ten thousand years before the begmning of the Christian 
« Era, the ice pack which covered a good part of Europe receded once 
more As the climate of Europe hecaroa lasa rvgorous, sraia left thsii 
caves and established themselves along the shores of seas and lakes 
where they formed small villages The tools now sharpened by 
grinding on a whetstone were further improved by the addition of 
svooden handles Thus we find many implements which strongly 
resemble tools of the present day, forerunners of our ax, chisel, 
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knife, drill, and saw. And experiment ha's proven that these tools 
were much more efficient than one is at first likely to assiune, for a 
modem mechanic, unused to such implements, \vas able to shape the 
necessary timber and build a house in eighty-one days with stone 
tools. ^ 1 

In the Late Stone Age the evidences indicate important advances. 
During this erS mqi discovered the xise of pottery. They learned to 
plant seeds and^hus to .raise part of their food” supply. And they 
began to domesticate ammals. In Switzerland plentiful remains of 
Late Stone Age lake villages have been found. At Wangen over 
fifty thousand piles supported the wooden dwellings of Stone Age 
men. Tsventy-foot logs, sharpened at one end, were driven into the 
bottom of the lake at a place where the water was eight or ten feet 
deep. The dwellings ^vere constructed upon platforms which were 
connected with the shore by a bridge. A section of the bridge could 
be removed to protect the village by night. Through a trap door in 
the floor tfic lake dweller could fish with a bone hook, or he might 
suspend nets beuveen the piles. He constructed boats from hoUowed- 
out logs. He still hunted on the shore, and, in addition to his diet of 
fish and meat, contrived dishes of barley, wheat, and some millet 
whicli he had learned to plant in the soft earth along the shore of 
the lake. In addition, he had learned ho^v to make yam and cloth 
out of flax. ' 

We do not know whether this early European ever^encountered 
his contemporaries in Asia or Africa; whether, for example, he 
learned to domesticate sheep and goats as was being done by his 
distant Asiatic neighbors It seems likely that men learned these 
things for themselves in different parts of the world during the long 
period of the Late Stone Age. “ 

As time went on, men in one region or another discovered 
newer and better wa>'s to insure to themselves the necessities of 
ever) day existence, and devoted themselves more and more to 
itvalvniiijr wihuiV merrasetf tfleir conubrf antf gave vanety and in- 
terest to life. With advances in housing, in language, in group or- 
ganization, in the arts and crafts, men began to emerge from primi- 
tive life and to enter upon the threshold of civilization. 
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II 

Egypt 


The Eareiest Nile Dwellers 

The earliest known civiuzations developed contemporane- 
ously in two great nver valleys of the ^^ear East: one in tlie rich 
lands between the Tigris and Euphra^ rivets in v/estetn "Asia, the 
other in the fertile valley of the JjilCvjn North Africa.' The Nile 
River> flowing northward to the Medi terranean Sea, during the 
-course of many long ages had worn a deep channel in the eastern 
part of the S^ara Desert. Tlirough the centuries the river, waters 
have deposited in this valley, hardly thirty miles ivide, a rich cover- 
. mg of soil that has been carried down from the mountains to the 
south. Throughout most of the yearCthe river flows through the 
•center of the valley, leaving a strip of land on rither side. There is 
little rainfall irl Egypt, but once a year, as it has throughout history, 
the great nver overflows its banks and during the period of its flood 
leaves a deposit of rich Sod along the valley floor, thus assuring the 
continued produfctivity of the land. Enclosing the valley along 
much of its length are steep cliffs which shut off the barren deserts 
•on either adc 

It is fairly easy to understand how this land, watered and enriched 
by the river and protected on east and west by expanses of burning ' 
desert, nurtured one of the earliest civilizations The dry air has 
marvelously preserved those abundant remains of ancient Egyptian 
'dwlization which stand outside the area annually covered by the 
river flood. Thousands of mounds*^ along* the desert edge preserve the 
bodies of Stone Age men where, surrounded by weapons and uten- 
sils and pottery jars containing food, they 'is ere buried by their fel- 
. losvs over six thousand years ago. ‘ » 

The ancient Egyptians were a Hamitic people. The Hamites, one 
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'til the three branches of the Caucasian or white race, have through 
he .ages lived principally in northern Africa along the Meditferra- ‘ 
nean and have characteristically dark complexions and black hair. 

In ancient Egypt there were also considerable numbers of Negroes 
who had migrated there from the neighboring centraV parts of 
Xfnca, 

‘ In very early times the Egyptians had devised a kind pf picture 
writing that was not essentially different from that which was in 
use among the North American natives. And long before 3000 b c.— “ 

, three thousand years before the birth of Christ — ffie Egyptians had 
improved their system of writing and had developed an alphabet of 
twenty-four letters. That is, the pictures with ivhich they ivrote did 
not represent ideas, as before, but instead represented sounds. The 
Egyptians could thus combine these sounds on paper to form words, 
as we do. And they had also learned to make paper and to write 
with pen and ink. In addition they had solved the problem of time 
me^urement. At fint, like the American Indian, they measured 
time by the change of the moon. But they then observed (the Indian ' * 
failed to take account of this) that the moon-month varied from 
twenty-nine to thirty days. Tliey also noted that the moon-month * 
does not divide the year evenly. So after careful calculation they 
'worked out a year of three hundred sixty-five days. Thus the • 
ancient Egyptians developed the essentials for recording, history: . 
an accurate time measurement and a system of writing. The earliest 
, recorded event is accordingly the date of the beginning of the 
, Egyptian calendar, 4241 b.c. And in addition to all this, probably’ 

1 some time before 4000 b c. the Egyptians discovered copper and 
I- thus entered the Age of Metafe, ^ 

The Pyramid Age and the Disunity of Egypt 

^Vhen ^the Nile returned to its channel after the period of flood, 

, the soft, moist soil left behind was ready to receive the seeds which"’ 

' men had saved over from the last harvest for planting But the 
burning tropical sun would soon bake the earth dry if men did not 
haul water up from the rivCT and irrigate the fields in which they 
had planted their crops. Very early tiie Egyptians learned to build 
canals and ditches running from the riverbanks out through the cul- 
^ tivated fields The control of ^ this water supply was of vital im- 
• portance to all, for if the farmer near the river used all the water 
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from the canal, those fields lying further away would dry up and 
their owners would he svithout food. It was important thcrelorp 
that each citiren rcceiw his fair share of the water. Another prob* 
lem confronted them. The overflowing river destroyed (he famillw 
landmarks which shovv'hd where one man’s field left off and his 
neighbor’s began. Each >ear then the Egyptians had to arrange an ^ 
allotment, oi land to each farmer and the regulation of the water 
supply. The supervision of these arrangements naturally fell to the 
chieftains of each of the ^ups of people U\ing along the river. 
And since It was impossible for a‘ny one man to fence ofT a piece of 
land and say “This is mine” for longer than the period of months 
behveen the annual floods, die Egyptian never thought of himself 
as an owner of land. The land belonged to the god, and part of it/ 
was allotted to him each year for his use by the chieftain who thusr 
represented the god. Government and religion were in this fashion 
very closely associated*n the mind of the Egyptians from the carficst 
times. ' , 

■ ' In all ages men have recognized that behind the familwr qcle of 
birth and Ufe>strugglc and death is a regulating force which lies be- 
' yond the sphere of human understanding. The ancient Egyptians 
' . could no more explain what life is or what brought the unlvene into 
. being than can the modem fcienlist. They observed that the living ^ 
Creatures about them and the vegetation on which they depended , 
would bum and die under the blazing sun were it not for the great? 
river — that the river was their soxuee of life. The river was a life-b 
giver. And so the river and all it brought him became the s)TnboI ofi 
a god, Osiris. The sun too, with its power to give and to destroy life, 
becam^ the symbol of another god, Ra- As we have seen, in their , 
writing, the Egyptians used pictures, known as ^eroglyphics, to 
represent sounds and ideas It is not surprising th^fore that they 
employed images or pictures of animals to represent the gods which 
' were the invisible forces regulating the life of the universe around 
them. Thus they developed the idea of many gods or spirits, the most ' 
important of which were Ra and Osiris. 

• The very early Egyptians, like the Stone Age Emopeans, believed 
that a man’s spirit not die with his body. They did not know 
whether, *^611 a man had died, Ws spirit rraght wish to return to hS 
body, perhaps to dwell in it from time to fime like a house. Theyt 
therefore carefully dressed the dead in his familiar clothing and or^^ 
naments and surrounded him with jars of food, topis, and weapon^ 
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and placed him in a prepared grave. The dead chieftain or king, 
accustomed in life to be attended by servants, to being dressed in 
official robes, to ride upon the river in boats, was accompanied in 
death by models of the things which surrounded him in life. The 
tgmb of the king was naturally la^er than that of otjier men and 
women and, for its protection, was covered by a mmmd of sun- 
dried bricks, sand, and gravel. 

' About 3000 B.c. the Egyptians began to use stone in then: build- 
ings Then the grand vdaier, or chief official, of King Zoser, slightly 
later than 3000 b.c., designed the oldest all-stone building that has 
survived from those remote times, a tomb for his king, From that 
event the development of construction in stone was amazingly 
rapid No longer were the kings* tombs built of brick, but great 
pyramids of solid stone masonry were constructed over the carefully 
concealed burial chambers in which the kings' bodies were placed. 
By tlie end of the thirtieth century B c. the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 
was being prepared for I Gng Khufiu- Some notion of the astonishing 
progress that had been made may be had from the fact that this 
pyramid, which is seen in the ba«igrbund of most photographs of 
the Sphinx, is a solid mass of masonry containing 2,300,000 blocks of 
stone, each^stone weighing about two and a half tons. The base of’ 
the pyramid covers ah area of thirteen acres and the structure rises 
,to a height of nearly five hundred feet. Not only is the mass of this 
monument impressive, the fineness of workmanship is even more so. 
Great blocks of stone weighing tons are fitted together with seams 
* showing a joint of less than ten thousandths of an inch. Herodotus, 

^ a Greek historian of a later date, 'telb us that it took a himdred 
>■ thousand workmen twenty years to complete the great structure. 

Obviously this massive pyramid is not the tomb of a minor chief- 
tain but that of a great emperor who ruled all Egypt, an emperor 
who was looked upon by his people as a god as well as a ruler. It is 
not very clear by what steps Egypt had thus come to be united xmder 
a single king. The local kingdoms which we mentioned earlier had 
long since been united to form the two kingdoms of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. About 3400 b c. they were brought together imder 
the rule of Menes, whose capital was the city of Memphis. There 
then followed an era of remarkable progress imder the Old King- 
' dom wHch endured for nearly a thousand years. The extraordinary 
development of pyramid building is no more than a single evidence 
of a progress which was manifested in many ways, for not only do 
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these pyramids testify to the effiacncy and wealth of the Pharaoh s 
government, they indicate the means by which a benevolent ruler 
Cared for his people The once popular notion that these hordes of 
workmen were driven to their tasks with whips is not supported fay 
evidence ‘ What presided over the erection of the Great Pyramid 
was not brute force, but organized ability, magnificently trained to 
use to the best advantage the strength of a race of fine ^vorhers ” It 
now seems likely that the greater number of these workers were em 
ployed during the months when the nver was in flood At such 
times the fields would be covered with water and many men would 
be without work Those who had been imable to put aside sufficient 
stores of food to carry them through the season would have found 
themselves in difficulties were it not for the employment provided 
by these great public undertakings, the pyramids 

Let us note that the Egyptians neycr developed a system of com 
age of their own Barter, or the exchange of commodities, was prac- 
ticed down to the fourth century b c when coinage was first intro- 
duced in imitation of the Greeks Taxes were collected m kind, and 
the grain and other produce thus paid into the public treasury ^vere 
stored m warehouses supervised by the pnests and by the kin^s offi 
cials This great store of reserve taxes was used to put large numbers, 
of men to work during the flood season when, mcidentally, it was 
also easier to float the massive blocks of limestone across the river 
from the quarries to the site of the pyramid 

The last great king of the Old Kingdom was Pepi I who ruled 
around 2700 b c His popularity and energy are attested by the 
large number of inscriptions from all parts of Egy'pt which bear his 
name Under Pepi Egypt’s commerce continued to flourish — ^for it 
must not be supposed that the great state we are now dealing with 
remained isolated from the rest of the world Egyptian traders Verv 
tured southward mto Nubia and brought baci preaous woods 
ivory gold, and scented gums Her commerce reached out along the 
coast of the Red Sea to the land of Punt (modem Somaliland) and 
northward and eastward to the penmsula of Smai and beyond 
Goods were exchanged with RaJestme and S^vria and the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus But after Pqn I the power of the rulers of the 
Old Kingdom declined 

Egypt was divided into districts called nomes, the rulers of the 
Homes were thus known as Nomarchs The Nomarchs acquired such 
power in their own province that the kings could no longer control 
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them, with the result tlmt the next period of Egyptian history is 
characterized chiefly by wars among the small states which had 
broken asvay from the great kingdom. The prosperity of the country 
declined as a result of frequent wars and Ac records of Ae period 
are very confused. This state of affairs lasted until near Ac end of 
Ae third millennium b.c., when Ae rulers of Thebes in the south- 
ern portion of Egypt succeeded to some extent in unifying Ac coun- 
try once again. Thebes now replaced Memphis as Ae capital of 

The Theban lings, all of whom were called eiAer Amenemhet or 
Senusret, were energetic men. They created Ae new fertile province 
of Fayum tvhere Ae waters of Lake Mocris were used in irrigation 
works and in the reclamation of large tracts of land. The Theban 
god Amon svas identified svith Ra and Ails' reli^ous unity svas re- 
storedTTJommerce svas revived and trading fleets set out for Pales- 
tine, Syria, Cyprus, and Crete. A canal was dug connecting Ae 
• Red Sea wA one of Ae branAes of Ae Nile Bella so Aat Egyptian 
ships might travel from Ae Nile directly into Ae Red Sea and 
doivn Ae African coast. Jliis first Suez Canal was constructed four 
thousand years ago. Not content wiA restoring Egypt, Ae Theb^ 
rulers undertook conquests in Nubla- and Asia. But this penod of 
Egyptian successes ivas relatively brief. 

About 1800 B.o. Ae peoples of Mesopotamia were ovenvhelmed 
by conquering tribes from Ae north. Many moved souAward 
toward Egypt in search of new lands. The Egyptian records show a 
period when Aelr country was under Ae domination of foreigners 
from Ae north whom they called Hyksog . The Hyksos rule, ivhiA 
began about 1800 b c., Ad not fundaun'M tally affect Ae civilization 
of Egypt alAough later records indicated that much materia! dam- 
age was done. The military success of Ae conquerors was apparently 
due to Ae fact that Aey possessed horse-drawn Aariots and ivere 
more experienced in warfare than Ae Egyptians. They naturally re- 
tained their interest in the lands Aey had left and sought Arough 
commercial penetration and conquest to extend Aeir influence 
along the coast of Ae eastern Mediterranean and Ae western edge 
of the Arabian desert. As a result Ae peoples of Aese areas de- 
veloped close contacts wiA Egypt and Ae development of Aeir oivn 
civilizations was hastened. The exact duration of the Hyksos rule is 
uncertain for, in accordance iviA custom, ivhen tlie foreigners ivere 
driven out all Ae records and monuments of Aeir. rule ivere de- 
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stroyed But m two ways the Hyksos domination prepared Egypt for 
the great conquests of her later nileis The Hyksos introduced the 
horse and chanot into Egypt and they taught the EgypUans how to 
organize warfare on a large scale 


The Egyptian Empcie 

The Egyptians, under the leadership of Amhose, finally overthrew 
the foreigners about 1580 n c After liberating the country Amhose 
established himself first ruler of the Eighteenth Dynasty, that is, 
first of the eighteenth line of hereditary rulers of Egypt The Hykso s 
domination had taught the Egyptians much besides the use of the 
horse and large scale warfare It made them realize that their 
country was open to attack on the north The great kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty determined that Egypt would dominate the 
lands and waterways of the eastern Mediterranean It seemed to be 
a question of whether Egypt or her enemies would control those ap- 
proaches, her able kings provided theu- own answer 
The first great conqueror of the line was T ^tmos e I After the 
brief reign of his son Thutmose II, the successi^ passed to Egypt’s 
first queen, Hatshepsut, who was probably the daughter of Thut 
mose I She niam«l Thutmose HI During the lifetime of the queen 
her husband remained in the background Hatshepsut devoted her- 
self to peaceful pursuits and the development of commerce The 
prosperity of her reign is attested by the magnificent palace she con- 
structed at the base of the diffs at Thebes, by her restoration of the 
old biuldings, and the completion of those begun before the Hyksos 
conquered Egypt She boasts of her achievements in many in- 
scnptions and in commemoration of the fifteenth year of her reign 
erected one of the most impressive monuments of ancient Egypt 
The great engraved obelisk erected in the courtyard of the temple of 
Kamak is a single shaft of granite standing nmety seven and a half 
feet high and weighing neatly three hundred fifty tons It was quar- 
ried far up the nver at the first cataract When we consider that 
the Egyptians were completely without our modem steel gibers 
and power-dnven machines, we may properly marvel^at the m- 
genuity and skill they exhibit m quarrying, transporting, and erect- 
ing this huge shaft. 

Upon the death of the great queen her husband, Thutmose III, 
revealed himself to be possibly the ablest and most ene^tic ruler 
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Egypt ever had He launched an era of conquest which has earned 
him the name of the ^apoleon of Egypt — which is a compliment to 
Napoleon rather than to Thutmose His exploits are recorded on 
the walls of the great temple of Kamak He conquered Syna, 
Phoemaa, and Palestine, and made them subject kingdoms paying 
tribute to Egypt In the interests of imperial solidanty, he educated 
the ruling families of conquered temtones in Egypt Strong Egyp- 
tian garrisons were stationed at important centers m the subject 
states under the command of Egyptian generals The control of 
Egypt was extended into Nubia to the south and powerful Egyptian 
fleets sailed the Mediterranean while Cyprus and the confederation 
of Cretan cities were forced into an alliance vnth the great con- 
queror Thutmose’s xmhtary prowess was matched by his abilities as 
an orgamrer and administrator — there is an interesting account of 
his ruthless treatment of an extortionate taxgalherer And when he 
found moments of leisure, this versatile and tireless man gave him- 
self to the designing of exquisite vases 
The successors of Thutmose III devoted themselves to the defense 
• and extension of the empire Them relationships with other coun- 
tries arc revealed m a collection of state papers foimd in the rums 
of the palace of Amenhotep IV at Tell el Amama The diplomatic 
language of the time was die language of the Mesopotamian uties 
of Sumer and Akkad The letters which cover the reigns of Amen- 
hotep III and IV reveal an international intercourse strikingly 
similar to that of our ovm day But although at peace -with Ae 
Egyptian Empire, the rival Hittite and Assyrian states fomented un- 
rest among the peoples subject to Egypt. It required the greatest 
vigilance and energy to control and rule the great state 
^ Upon the death of Amenhotep III th ere ascended the throne one 
of the strangest and most tragic figures of history, the young Amen- 
hotep IV The empire was being threatened by unrest m the 
'provmces, by a large* immigration of desert nomads called the 
Khab in. and by'a Hittite advance from the north Instead of plac 
mg lumself at the hearTbf his army and marching into the northern 
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the state asunder at the moment when all of its forces should have 
been concentrated against ’the enemy. The old priesthood held out 
against him tmtil his death. ‘ 

During the forty years of political anarchy which followed the 
death of Ildmaton, one brief reign was that of young Tutankhamen 
(whose perfectly preserved tomb was uncovered in 1923). In the 
fourteenth century n c. Seti I and his son Rameses II, known for 
the great buildings of their pcriod,"partially restored the empire. 
But the era was one of constant conflict with rival neighboring em- 
pires, espedahy the Hhtiiea. The. Egypdans were no longer willing 
to fight ceaselessly for the existence of the Egyptian state. The great 
story of ancient Egypt as an independent country came to an end. 

\ 

III 

Mesopotamia 




Early Man in Western Asu 

early history of Mesopotamia in many wa^-s lesembles that 
of Eg>pt. For here, too, is a fertile vallc>'. This valley is watered by' 
i\so great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates — ^Mesopotamia 
means between the rivers — and it was particularly tvell adapted to 
serve the needs of an emerging civilization.! Both rivers originate in 
the mountains of Armenia to the north, and m tlie course of making 
their ways southward to the Penian Gulf the rivers annually over- 
flow their banks, depositing a covering of rich mud’upon the valley 
floor.VWc do not kno^v when men first began to sow seeds in this soft, 
freshly deposited mud and then settled down to aivait the ripening 
of their crops. But, lp..e the Egyptians, they discovered that the.hot 
sun w ould soon bake the earth dr^' and kill their crops unless they 
dcNTscd some method of carrying die nwr water to their fields. 

Tlie Tigris-Euphrates Valley is much broader than the Valley ot 
the Nile, and the rivers ivere often some distance from the places 
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Egypt ever had He launched an era of conquest which has earned 
him the name of the Napoleon of Egypt — ^which is a compliment to 
Napoleon rather than to Thutmose His exploits are recorded on 
the ivalls of the great temple of Kamak He conquered Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, and made them subject kingdoms paying 
tribute to Egypt In the interests of imperial solidarity, he educated 
the ruling families of conquered temtones in Egypt Strong Egyp 
tian garrisons were stationed at important centers in the subject 
states under the command of Egyptian generals The control of 
Egypt was extended into Nubia to the south and powerful Egyptian 
fleets sailed the Mediterranean while Cyprus and the confederation 
of Cretan cities were forced into an alliance with the great con 
queror Thutmose’s nuhtary prowess was matched by his abilities as 
an organizer and administrator — there is an mtercstmg account of 
his ruthless treatment of an extortionate taxgatheter And when he 
found moments of leisure, this versatile and tireless man gave hiro- 
teP to the desigmng of exquisite vases 
The successors of Thutmose III devoted themselves to the defense 
• and extension of the empire Their relationships with other eoun- 
tries arc revealed in a collection of state papers found m the rums 
of the palace of Amenhotep IV at Tell el Amama The diplomatic 
language of the time was ^e bnguage of the Mesopotamian cities 
of Sumer and Akkad The letten which cover the reigns of Amen- 
liotcp III and IV reveal an mtcmational intercourse strikingly 
similar to that of our own day But although at peace with the 
Eg>pUan Empire, the rival Hittitc and Assyrian states fomented un- 
rest among the peoples subject to Egypt It required the greatest 
vigilance and energy to control and rule the great state 
Upon the death of Amenliotcp HI th ere ascended the throne one 
of the strangest and most tragic figures of history, the young Amen- 
hotep IV The empire wus being threatened by unrest in the 
pTOvintcs, by a large*’ immigration of desert nomads called the 
Khabiri, and by ’a Hittife adv*ance from the north Instead of plac 
ing himscU at the hca3Tif his army and marclimg into the northern 
provinces, Amenhotep IV sought to bnng about a sweeping reli._ 
pous reform by instituting tlic vorsliin of onn god^ Aton The 
un/gv'i'j •at ttnrcihtiiivp , tft VAncietni la krt , "is ‘drnfi 

he rul«i at a moment when Egypt needed a military leader more 
than she needed a plulosophcr, poet, and reformer Iklin^ n was a 
man ol great abilities, but his overtfirow of tlic anacntrSi^on rent 
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the state asunder at the moment when all of its forces should have 
been concentrated against "the enemy. The old priesthood held out 
against him imtil his death. ■> 

During the forty years of political anarchy which followed the 
death of Ildmaton, one brief reign was that of young Tutankhamen 
(whose perfectly preserved tomb was uncovered in 1923). In the 
fourteenth century b c. Seti I and son Rameses II, known for 
the great buildings of their period, partially restored the empire. 
But the era was one of constant conflict with rival neighboring em- 
pires, especially the Hittites. The Egyptians were no longer willing 
to fight ceaselessly for the existence of the Egyptian state The great 
story of ancient Egypt as an independent country came to an end. 

( 

HI 

Mesopotamia 


\ 


Eably Man in Western Abu 

EARLY HISTORY oC Mesopotamia in many ways resembles that 
of Egypt. For here, too, is a fertile valley. This valley is watered by-^,- 
i%vo great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates — ^Mesopotamia 
means between the rivers — and it ivas particularly well adapted to 
serve the needs of an emerging civili2alion.iBoth riven originate in 
the mountains of Armenia to the north, and in the course of making 
their ways southward to the Perrian Gulf the rivers annually over- 
flow their banks, deposidng a covering of rich mud*upon the valley 
hoor^Vf e do notknmv when men first began to sow seeds in this soft, 
freshly deposited mud and then setded down .to await the ripening 
of their crops. But, Ipie the Egyptians, they discovered that the,.hot 
sun w'ould soon bake the earth dry and kill their crops unless they 
devised some method of carrying tiie river water to their fields. 

The Tigris-Euphrates Valley is much broader than the Valley of 
the Nile, and the rivers were often some distance from the places 
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whctc seed had been sown But in natural hollows pools of water 
remained when the flood subsided and men used the water from 
these pools to irrigate their crops Thus natural accident probably 
became die basis for the imgation system developed in Mesopota- 
mia For men learned to build catch basins and to surround tlicm 
with dikes and dams so that eadi year, after the flood subsided, 
there would remain in these artificially constructed reservoirs sufii 
cient water for irrigation Ai in Egypt, canals and ditches earned the 
water to the fields 

Again It becomes apparent that these imgation systems were the 
product of CO operative effort, tliat the members of each community 
developed rules governing the fair distribution of water and agreed 
upon some kind o! leadership and authority in the application and 
I enforcement of those rules fin Mesopotamia there were other fac 
tors whidi tended to strengUicn men’s sense of community and to 
emphauze the need for capable leadership For the land of the 
Tigns Euphrates Valley is not surrounded by protecting desert 
« barriers Fierce nomadic peoples dwelling in the neighboring hills 
and mountains looked down with covetous eves upon the npcnmg 
harvests and upon the well fed flocks of the valley folk Warfare was 
part of their life for they were m the habit of seizing wliat they could 
If the men of the valley were to enjoy the fruits of their labors they 
had to be prepared to fight for their possessions and their land 
And among them those individuals whose superior ingenuity had 
devised the catch basins and irrigation ditches, whose judgment 
foresaw dangers and counseled preparation against inevitable at 
tacks, became chieftains Hts superior talents were an indication to 
’ the citizen that the chieftain enjoyed the special favor of the gods 
As a result the chieftain became the pnest By 3000 B c each of the 
little communities of agncullural folk located near the mouths of 
the two nvers was governed by a pnest king called a patesi 
,We do not know tlic racial origins of these people They called 
themselves Sumenans and their country Sumer — Shinar it was 
called in the Bible by the Hebrews^ Probably througli trade with 
their neighbors to the north they became possessed of metals and 
developed the manufacture of copper Like the Egyptians they de 
vised a kind of picture wnting to keep records of trade and govern- 
ment But the materials they employed were those at hand, with a 
tnangular wedge or stylus they made impressions upon soft clay 
tablets, in a form of writing kn^n as cuneiform 7’^ey then baked 
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the tablets In an oven and in the hardened clay possessed a penna- 
nent record of each transaction. They measured the year roughly 
by moon-months, and thus thdr time records are not as dependable 
as the Egyptian. 

The chief cities of Sumer: Kish, Ur, Eridu, Lagash, Nippur, fell 
to quarreling with each other for predorainance._^Around 3000 B.c. 
Lagash united a large part of the district. Somewhat after 2900 
B c. a Sumerian king called Lugal-za^izi conquered the territory 
around the Persian Gulf and extended his sway along the northern 
part of die Arabian Desert to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
But the struggles of the Sumerian city-kingdoms probably weakened 
them, for about 2800 b c , as wc shall now see, their land was 
conquered by their northern neighbors 

The Triumph of Babylon V * 

To the north of the Sumerians in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
there dwelt a Semitic people whom we know as the Akkadians from 
the name of their chief city 'Akkad. (The Semites are a branch of 
the Caucasian or white racej wc have mentioned the Hamites — in 
Egypt — as another branch of the white race; the third branch, the 
Indo-Europeans, will appear first in our account in Chapter V.) 

About 2800 B c. the Akkadians, under the leadership of Sargon 
I, conquered Sumer, The Akkadians seem to have been culturally 
inferior to the people they conquered. Little change was made in' 
the district. Each city kept its own patesi and the conquerors seem 
to have adopted the ways of the superior Sumerian civilization. 

As a result there followed a new cultural floAvering under the 
rule of Gudea, priest-king of Lagash around 2600 b c , during which 
Sumerian civilization reached its highest development. Although 
the Sumerian belics’ed in a Ufc after death, he conceived it to be a ' 
drab existence under the rule of a stem goddess. So instead of 
building tombs, like tl^ Egyptians, he bent his energies to the’ 
construction of great palaces and temples to the gods. As there is 
no stone in the land, his buildings were constructed of sun-dried 
brick and adorned with carpets and tiles and the walls of these 
buildings were covered with fantastic animal derigns. Among the 
most striking of these structures were the towers, or ziggurats, 
dedicated to the sun god. Bat at the peak of its flowering, Sumerian 
civilization received a severe shock. Savage mountain tribes from 
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Gutiiim invaded the country and during the course of about a 
century destroyed cities and temples and palaces 

The next people to conquer Sumer and set up a new kingdom " 
came from the city of Babylon, located on the Euphrates River 
north of Sumer These people, the Babylonians— like the Ak 
kadians— were Semites Their great ruler, Hammurabi, defeated 
the Elamites, who were the chief rivals of the Sumenan cities, and 
then conquered Sumer Mesopotamia became a united state under 
the rule of Babylon The land was now known as Babylonia and 
the non Semitic Sumerians disappear from die record Local govern 
ments were crushed, the independence of the cities destroyed, and 
a strong centralized government was established When Hammurabi 
ruled, his governors throughout the country collected tribute, en 
forced the laws that had long been in existence and, with the aid 
of a standing army, protected the country from attack But some 
confusion resulted from the fact that the Jaws were not the same 
in all parts of the country Accordingly Hammurabi collected all 
the laws and organized them into a general Code This famous 
Code of laus was engraved upon a stone shaft and set up m the 
temple of the god Marduk m Babylon It has survived to our day, 
the oldest preserved code of anaent law And it gives us a very 
complete idea of the life of anaent Babyloma 
Trade was a much mote important factor m the lives of the 
Babylomans than it was among the early Egyptians This is un 
doubtedly due in part to the fact that they were surrounded by 
neighbors with whom they could profitably exchange what they 
produced The rapid development of commerce may also have 
been aided by the fact that the Sumenan and his successors owned 
land as ^ldl\^duals and were able to increase their wealth by 
purchase and exchange Women owned property and engaged m 
business Although corned money had not yet come into use, silver 
and some gold in small lumps were used as a medium of exchange 
The Babylonian system of justice was based upon the old concep 
tjon ‘ an eye for an eje and a tooth for a tooth ” For example, if 
a badly built house fell and injured the householder’s son, under 
the Jaw the householder might iiiBict a similar injury upon the 
son of the builder who was responsible for the bad workmanship 
The business character of this avilaation is evident from the fact 
that the temples loaned money like banks, exchanged goods, and 
were often large landowners The religious functions of the pnests 
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were to keep the gods well disposed toward the people by making 
sacrifices and/ through the study of the stars and the internal or^ns , 
of animals, to attempt to foretell the future. 

The Assyriaks and the Chaldeans 

The wealth and civiliaation of the Txgris-Euphrates Valley con- 
tinued to provoke the greed and ambition of warlike neighbors. 
The Babylonian Kingdom of Hammurabi was short-lived. Under 
his successor a period of internal disorder and foreign invasion 
began. The Hittites from Asia Minor seized Babylonia around 2000 
B c. and ruled it for a time. They were followed by the K^tes, 
the eastern neighbors of the Babylonians, who had never ceased to 
raid her borders and who now, around 1800 b c , conquered 
Babylonia which they continued to rule for a period of 576 j^ears. 
It is about this time that the peoples whom the Egyptians called 
Hyk^s sought to escape the invaders by establishing themselves 
j^Eiypt. 

The era was most violent and confused. The Hittites, although 
withdrawn from Babylon, continued to be a formidable power. 
To the north of the ’Arabian Desert, and along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, many groups of peoples whose progress had been 
accelerated by their commercial contacts with Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia fought wth each other for land and commercial advantage. 
For a wlule, under her great conqueror Thutmose III, Egypt 
gained an empire which extended all the %vay to the Euphrates. 
Then in the latter part of the second millennium “there occurred a 
new movement of peoples which further disrupted the Near East, 
for expansion of Indo-European peoples through central Asia and 
Europe pressed upon those who had long dwelt in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the islands of the Mediterranean, and Asia Minor, and 
drove them in large numbers into Syria and Egypt. The story of 
Mesopotamia as such continues at the moment of a later conquest. 

About two hundred miles north of Babylon on the Tigris was 
the ancient city of Ashur, which dominated a mountain plateau 
inhabited by herdsmen and farmers. These were the Assyrians, 
another Semitic people. For many centuries they were too busy 
defending themselves against their local neighbors to figure laigely 
in the history of Mesopotamia. TTielr civilization was borrowed to 
a considerable extent from the pet^les to the south whose history 
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%vc have traced As early as the fourteenth century n c they appear 
as dangerous nvals to the HitUtes and Babylonians ] With the fall 
of the Hitute Empire, the Assyrian king, Tiglath pilcser I, dcaded 
to extend the donumon of his country and succeeded in conquenng 
territory as far as eastern Asia Minor to the Black Sea However, 
the Assynans failed to hold these temtones Again m'-the ninth 
century the Assynans sought to enlarge their holdings by conquest 
but with indifferent success Finally, dunng the second half of the 
eighth century b c , they made a third and more successful attempt 
An able Assynan general seiacd the throne and as an indication of 
his ambition took the name Sargon II Under his leadership the 
foundation of the Assynan Empire was laid 

Assyna established the first purely military empire in history 
Its strength was based upon a well organised pennanent army 
rather than a imhtia call^ together for a particular war From 
the HitUtes the Assynans had obtained iron which gave them 
supenonty over their enemies m weapons Their infantry, well 
armed with pikes and bows and sworth and protected by breast 
plates, fought m close formation There were companies of swift 
moving cavaby whose charges broke up the enemy ranks as well 
as the heavy armed chanots which may perhaps be regarded as 
the tanks of ancient warfare The Assynans also developed a siege 
technique for reducing fortified aues TTiey employed the battenng 
ram against walls and gates "Where the walls were too thick to 
be breached in this fashion they undermined them by diggmg They 
also employed the tcchmquc of tenor, often slaughtenng the popula 
tions of whole towns As if dus were not enough, they sometimes 
r flayed their enemies, i.e^ skinned them alive, or impaled them 
on sharp stakes Vanous forms of mutdaUon were also practiced 
"With these “gentle” methods the Assynans suceeded in conquer 
ing Babyloma, the Syno PJioenician coast, and Palestine { Their 
attacks to the west, begmmng as plundering raids, ^nded With the 
subjugation of large temtones Esarhaddon, the grandson of Sargon, 
attacked Egypt and made it an Assynan provmce ^ut while they 
•were victorious in their westward eaqiansion, the Assynans pos 
sessed an eastern frontier that required protection against their 
Chaldean neighbors From their srainous new capital cities, Kalhu, 
Dur Sharrukin, and Nineveh, successive Assyrian emperors sought 
to break the power of the Chaldeans But the latter proved hardy 
enough to withstand their attacks And the strength of the Assynans, 
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their militarism, proved in the long run to be tlicir weakness too. 
For the empire ^vas soon beset by so many revolts that the distracted 
rulers forced their unhappy subjects into the larger armies which 
they now needed to suppress reWlion. It svas the beginning of the 
end, and the Chaldeans were quick to take advantage of the 
weakened state of the empire. 

Fmally, in 612 bc. the Chaldeans took Nineveh and destroyed 
the city. They established a new empire with Babylon once again 
the capital city. IVliile many had hail^ the victory of the Chaldeans 
over the Ass^ans because it meant release from those brutal 
conquerors, they did not willingly submit to the new empire. Egypt, 
again independent and fearful of the power of the Chaldeans, 
stirred up revolts among the peoples of the Mediterranean coast. 
In puiushment for one such revolt the Hebrew people of Judah 
were transported in large numbers from their homeland. In spite 
of his long wars, the greatest of the Chaldean rulers, ^jehuchad,- 
-nezzar, enlarged and beautified the dty of Babylon. The beautiful 
gardens which he created on the terraced roof of his palace were 
knmvn to the ancient \votld as the Hangyg Gardens of Babylon^ 
one 0/ the seven ivondcrs of the wond. Ov'er the city ’towered the 
great oggurat temple to the Babylonian god Mardu k, very possibly 
the Tower of Babel of the Bible. Under ChaldeanTuJc baBJlonUin 
avalization flourished once more. f f ^ - 


IV 

East Mediterranean Peoples^, 


The Aeceans 

There is evidence that as early iw 3000 u c. the Egyptians had 
begun to exchange goods with people from over the seas to the 
north. Just which people these were is not clear. But the eastern 
Mediterranean area was settled very early. Along its eastern coast. 
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the coast of later Syna and Phoenicia, were Semites who had 
come from the east The islands, including Crete and Cyprus, and 
the coasts of Asia Minor and what was later the Greek peninsula, 
were inhabited by people who were "probably not Semitic and 
who very likely arrived there from die north 
, These East Mediterranean peoples soon came in contact ividi 
their more avilized neighbors to the east and south, the Sumerians 
and the Egyptians Remains which have been uncovered by excava- 
tion indicate that they borrcnved heavily from both For example, 
the Cretans, who achieved an advanced state of culture during the 
sixteenth century b c , seem to have learned cuneiform writing from 
Mesopotamia while it is possible they also adopted the Babyloman 
sj'stem of weights and measures Most of their crafts, however, 
were learned from the Egyptians And this seesns to have been 
the case also with the Semites on the Asiabc mainland 
The Cretans, whose island was protected by the sea, did not 
find It necessary to fortify their cities ^VJth that exception, the 
Cretan toivns resemble in plan the earliest cities of the Greek 
mainland, best known of wt\jch are Mycenae and Tirens These 
latter were surrounded by strong walls The development of Aegean 
civilization— It is converuent to refer to it as Aegean since the 
islands and coasts bordered the Aegean Sea — was hastened as a 
result of intercourse with Mesopotamia and Egypt The land was 
not particularly fertile but it did produce olives grapes in 
abundance Consequently the Cretans and Aegeans sought to ob 
tarn many of the things ^ey desired from other people in exchange 
for their excellent wine and olive oil Their history and their 
prospenty were accordmgly commercial, their might largely sea 
poiver 

> The seizure of Babylonia by the Hittites at the beginning of the 
iccond mtUenmum, and the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, made 
ihc eastern Mediterranean the center of rivalry between the tivo 
great states Commerce ivas much increased and the cultural flower- 
ing of Crete from 1600 to 1500 no is based upon the era of pros- 
perity wluch resulted The Cretan and Aegean cities of this period 
reflect a more democratic type of We than that which was to 
be found in Mesopotamia and Egypt. There was not the same 
contrast between tlic palace of the king and the dwelling of the 
private citizen. True, the palate of Cnossus, m Crete, was large, 
but that was because of the many small apartments necessary to 
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house the large number of people who shared the palace with the 
king. These cities, too, posse'ss some improvements which were not 
found elsewhere; they had drainage systems and paved streets. 
Incidentally, plumbing is 'not a modern invention. In Egyptian 
homes of 4500 years ago were to be found kitchen sinks of lime- 
stone finished with metal trim. The faucets turned on and off .as 
ours do and the sinks were equipped with stoppers attached to 
metal chains. They ^vere not greatly different from those that may 
still be found in older American homes. 

About 1500 B.C. three great powers dominated the eastern Medi- 
terranean. They were the Hittites who, although driven out of 
Babylonia by the Kassites some two centuries earlier, still formed 
a strong kingdom in Asia Minor; Egypt, under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty; and the Aegean kingdoms united in an alliance under 
the hea^hip of Crete. But the balance of power did not last for 
long. The great pharaoh Thutmose III conquered Syria and domi- 
nated the Mediterranean league. However, in her turn Egypt had 
to surrender the leading role, for she was seriously weakened by 
the religious revolution under Ikhnaton and the period of chaos 
wlrich follo^ved. The Hittites were prompt to take advantage of her 
weakness; eventually Syria and Phoenicia fell into their Iwnds. 

In the fourteenth century Crete, at the height of her develop- 
ment, received a crushing blow from which she never recovered. 
This svas the revolt of tlie Aegean city-states of the mainland which 
had acknowledged her hegemony. Mycenae on the mainland now 
assumed the political and cultural leadership among the Aegean 
city-states. Her kings ^vaged many wars during the course of the 
next century. One of these wars was against Troy, which headed 
a league of dties on the ^vestem coast of Asia Minor. During the 
coxirsc of the thirteenth century great changes took place. New 
people began to invade the region from the north. They came 
do\m into the Balkan Peninsula from the mainland of eastern 
Europe and attacked the Aegean peoples already settled there. 

The Aegeans and Cretans fled before these persistent foes, many 
finding refuge in Egypt and Syria. Egyptian chroniclers recorded 
the attacks of these “sea peoples,” Some of them, called Philistines, 
seized a portion of the coast of Palestine. What remained of the 
culture of the shattered Aegean peoples ^vas absorbed and made 
part of their o^sti tradition by the newcomers who will become 
better known to us later as the Greeks. 
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The Hebrews 

The history of the Semitic peoples who came from the east and 
settled in Syna and Palestme and Phoemcia parallels that of the 
Cretans and Aegeans They, even more than their non Semitic 
neighbors of the sea, were forced to submit to the successive domina 
tion of Sumenans, Babylonians, Egyptians, HitUtes, and Assyrians 
Among these peoples two are of particular interest to us because 
of the influence of their contributions to history They are the 
Hebreivs and the Phoemcians 

The Hebrews, a nomadic folk from the Arabian Desert, nugrated 
slowly iveshvard m small groups constantly in search of fresh 
pastures for the flocks upon which they depended The Hebresvs 
settled ivith their flocks upon the hillsides of Palestine and by 
degrees adopted the avihzation of the Canaaniles who had long 
been dwellers in the land Later members of a svandenng Hebrew 
tnbe coming from the east found their way into Egypt where 
they were enslaved and cruelly treated by the pharaoh— possibly 
Rameses II who died about 1225 bc Fin^y they were led out of 
Egypt by Moses and then found tfaeir svay into Palestine In the 
north of Palestine particularly the Hebrews uitermamed unth the 
Canaamtes and adopted their settled life and uvilization In so 
doing they acquired a civilization that had in its turn been derived 
from Babylonia and Egypt But they never entirely gave up their 
pastoral life, and in the south of Palestine they continued to live 
among their flocks, following the wandenng life of the nomad 
They had become dwellers in the land but at that time were m no 
sense a nation 

Dunng the tivelfth and eleventh centuries Palestine and Syria 
were attacked by peoples fleeing before the conquerors of the Aegean 
region, who ravaged the coasb of the Mediterranean Some of 
them, the Philistines, became firmly entrenched upon the shores 
of Palestme The Hebrews were forc^ to defend themselves against 
the newcomers, and the effort seems to have brought them together 
as a people Around sooo no, under then first king Saul, they 
tvere defeated by the Philistines, but imder Saul’s successor, David, 
they successfully met the Phihstme threat and became united in 
an extensive kingdom. 

iVe have already seen how from earliest times the intermediary 
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position of the re^on, lying between the centers of the two great 
ancient civilizations, determined that its* people ^votild develop 
still in commerce. And throughout the whole of history the re^on 
has remained a center through which has passed the commerce 
between east and west, between north and south. , 

Solomon, David’s son and successor, became one of the leaden 
of the Near East. He joined in partnership with the Phoenician 
ting of Tyre to launch a trading fleet. He was knovm far and wide 
as a trader in horses. From Phoenicia he borrowed wortmen. He 
developed the city of Jerusalem and planned the magnificent 
temple of stone ■wWch became the chief Hebrew place of ^vo^sbip. 
But the splendor of Solomon’s reign was costly and the burden of 
taxation became so irtsome that after Solomon’s death the northern 
tnbes withdrew from the imion. The united Hebrew kingdom 
had lasted less than a century. • 

Contact wth the Phoenicians \vas important to the Hebrews 
in many ways but particularly so in the development of writing. 
They abandoned clay tablets and learned to write in the Egyptian 
fashion with pen and ink on papyrus — the paper made from river 
reeds. They also borrowed the Phoenician alphabet, which was 
superior to that of the Egyptians, and^ which, through its adoption 
by the Greeks, became the alphabet of the Europeans of later 
history and ultimately our own. 

Palestine, as we know, lay in the path of the great eastern con- 
querors. The land of Israel fell before the Assyriarrs. When, toward 
the end of the seventh century, the Chaldeans conquered Nineveh, 
the Hebrews, like the other victims of Assyrian po^ver, hoped for a 
release from foreign dominion. But Chaldea in turn gained control 
of Palestine, and the Hebrews were taken into exile in 'distant 
Babylon. The Hebrews from about thk time on were to be known 
as the Jews — the name being derived from Judaea, the region 
around Jerusalem. It was not until the conquest of Babylonia by 
the Persians that they were released and permitted to return to 
their homeland, v 


The Phoenicians 

The Phoenidans were a Semitic people ■who, as early as 3000 
B c., foimd their way westward from the Arabian Desert and settled 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. By 2000 b.c. they had bor- 
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rowed heavily from Egypt and Mesopotamia and dcwlopcd a con- 
siderable Civilization Their most important cities — Sidon and 
Xyre — ^lay along the coast and from earliest times they gave them 
selves to flie cultivation o! seaborne commerce From time to 
time they fell under the domination of the great states, but whether 
Independent or subject to the dominion of a distant pharaoh or 
king, they remained an important factor in East Mediterranean 
commerce and prospered accordingly With the final collapse of 
Egyptian iipower toward the close of the tlurtcenih century, the 
Phoenicians enlarged their commerce and traveled farther and 
farther along the coasts of the Mediterranean in search of markets, 
new sources of raw matcnal, and strategically located harbors 
where they might set up colonics m the interests of extended com 
ineraal activity Phoenician captains explored the entire Mediter- 
ranean coast Some found their way through the passage which 
the Greeks called the PJIars of Hercules — the Straits of Gibraltar-^ 
and sailed along the west European coast It w likely that they 
found their way to the island of Britain, for they brought back 
quantities of tin, a metal that is still found abundantly in England 
Phoemcian trading ships stopped along the coasts of Greece and 
tempted these primitive people with fine cloths, ivory combs, per- 
fume bottles of EgypUan manufacture fashioned of glass and ala 
bastcr, richly engraved bronze, and robes dyed the famous Phoem 
aan purple For three centunes after the year tooo sc the 
Phoemcians were the most important traden of the Mediterranean 
They established a trading post at Gades—modem Cadiz— in 
Spam, and on the north African coast opposite the island of 
Sicdy they founded the city of Carthage which after Phoenicia 
fell to the Persians, became a great independent power 
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V 


Indo-Europeans in Western Asia 


W. HAVE DEALT With thc great civilization of the Hamitic people 
in Africa. We have described the series of Semitic empires in Meso-‘ 
potamia and have traced the 'history of* smaller Semitic groups, 
the Hebrews and the Phoenicians. We now turn to another Caucasian 
' or white-skinned people known as thc Indo-Europeans, who were 
in time to spread out from the middle East into most of Europe. 

The Indo-European peoples originated in the northern grasslands 
of centm LAsia . A branch of these people, around 2000 b.c., mi- 
grated eastward and eventually settled in northern India. Another 
group pushed in a southwesterly direction and settled in the moun- 
tains north and east of Mesopotamia. These were the Aryans from 
which come the names Iran and Iranian. Other Indo-European 
tribes advanced farther westward and settled about the Caspian 
and Black seas ^vhiIe still others pushed on into Europe all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean. From these are descended the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Celts of France, All these latter folk are 
not properly Aryans although they are often spoken of as such. 
They do, however, have thc same original ancestry as the Aryans 
of central and western Asia. 

Among the Indo-Europeans who settled in the mountains east 
of Mesopotamia w’cre two powerful tribes, the Medes and the 
Persians. At the time of the collapse of'the Assyrian Empire in 612 
B.c , before the onslaughts of the Chaldeans, the Medes had 
established an extensive empire east of the Tigris River. The 
Persians, associated with thern, were located to the south at the 
Persian Gulf. The empire conUnued in a north^vesterly direction 
through the mountains to the Blaci Sea region. 

The Ar^-ans were united by a single reli^on which had been 
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preached by the prophet Zoroaster around looo u o The rehaon 
was based upon a reco^tUon of the struggle evident througLut 
tatoty bettveen good and evj That conflict m the lives of men was, 
the a"' ‘'"■SSl= hetiveen the forces of 

taceTof /b goodness, Marda, or Ahuramarda, and the 

uuoTm™*t r' darkness, Ahnman Zoroaster called 
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*e old bio d“, “> *=y gathered together 

• yeLrier^S *'=>dung, a thousand 

Pn“AS'=‘ ' dotvn in a book 

•The Persians 

of Anshan*\ rlllV' '“■* century there came to the throne 

Cyru^vS •^"“■"Sdom subject to the Modes, a ruler named 
arkader "/r„e *0 Persian 

their over ords In tW attacked the Medes, 

Ci^'a^rfoS a° ^ Ti •' die rapid nse of 

Em Lydia in Asia coaLUon against hint Chaldea, 

forces against the new conqmror'' SomT “ “T? 

Cyrus attacked Lydia a nd rrpsoir l j * imtant s hesitation 
of Asia Minor whose* kmtr r on the western coast 
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armies 0 ™™^“ Eatt^ed to some eateut upon the efficient 
Great ihght, of at w ”"^0 up of bowmen 

Then the infantry advanced ‘Ee enemy ranks 

hand to hand combat wh?lr» r confused enemy in 

ended about to tS' e„ ”°r® “ “ther Xing 

dcstrucuon ' “ <*« flank and complete the 

the army of a'e'^yoSg 'ciSd eastward and overwhelmed 

eeazar fid sun^S?Bat fr Nebuehad 
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army the aty surrendered with shght re 
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sbtance in 539 b c. Ten years later Gyrus fell in battle while sub- 
jugating some nomadic 'tribes in the eastern part of his empire. 
He was buried in a handsome tomb in the new Persian capital of 
Pasargadae near modem Persepolis. 

TsE Persian Empire 

Cyrus’ son, Cambyses, inherited the energy and ambition of his 
father. Three years after his accession to the throne Cambyses 
conquered Egypt \Vithin the period of t^venty-five years since 
the overthrow' of the Medes by the Persians, Cyrus and Cambyses 
had conquered and united the whole civilized East. The Persian 
Empire now extended from the Aegean Sea and the Nile Valley ^ 
in Ae west almost to India in the east - 

Great as was the achievement of the Persians in conquering this 
vast empire, their brilliant organization and government of the 
many peoples of superior dviUmtion who were now their subjects 
rank as an even greater feat. The growth of commerce and the 
growing interdependence of the different parts of tlie region had 
prepared the svay for political unification. Businessmen had discarded 
the clay tablets and cuneiform writing of the Babylonians and now 
employed the more convenient Egyptian system of wTiting on 
papyrus ■with pen and ink. Aramaic had become die language of 
traders and >vas now in general use throughout most of the East. 
The new empire accordingly employed two languages: Aramaic, 
the language of commerce, and Persian, the language of the con- 
queren for which an alphabet was now devised, 

One of the most interesting facts revealed by the^period of 
history we have covered thus far is the enduring quality of the 
institutions of civilization. The Sumerians gave way to their Semitic 
conquerors who, in turn, ^vere subjugated by the Kassites. Then . 
came the new Babyloman domination followed by that of the Assyr- 
ians, the Chaldeans, and finally the Indo-European Persians. And 
each conqueror \vas in turn conquered by the civilization of the 
subject peoples. Let us note here the great importance of religion 
and the autocratic po^ver of the Jang through all the long course 
of early history. The king’s power svas absolute; he was responsible 
only to the gods. And in the great empires the king himself ^vas 
looked upon as a god and a high priest as well as a political ruler. 
There was as yet no hint of democracy. 
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The ability of the Persians to absorb and master the complicated 
civilization of their subjects is astounding Their gemus is evident 
m the orgamzation and administration of their empire, a work 
begun by Cambyses and brought to completion by his succesor, 
Danus the Great (521-485 bc) The one man rule of Danus 
^as just, humane, and intelligent,” says an authority on the period 
He planned no new conquests but gave his attention to the 
maintenance of his empire He made himself king in Babylonia 
and Egypt The rest of the empire he divided into twenty provinces 
under the rule of governors called satraps ” The government did 
not interfere much with the local life of the people so lone as they 
behaved themselves 


The first coined money m history was invented by the Lydians 
Danus pwceived the advantage of this new money and mtroduced 
coi^ge throughout the empire The convemence of a medium of 
Mge issued by the state stunulated commerce Danus instituted 
and Ears of the King which 
^ept svatch on the governors and reported signs of rebelliousness 
at maintained with post horses 
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were now subjects of the Great as the ruler of Persia svas 

called. Yet in race, in culture, in religion, in political and economic 
interest, they formed part of Greece, They tvere not content to 
remain obedient subjects of a distant oriental despot. 

In 499 n c. some of the Greek cities of Asia Minor revolted against 
their Persian governors. An army was dispatched to put down the 
rebellion, but the struggle was a long one. During its course Athens, 
the leading maritime city of the Greek peninsula, dispatched a 
fleet of ttventy ships to help her kinsmen. But in the end the Persian 
armies prevailed and cruel punishment was meted out to the rebel 
cities. Miletus uas burned to the ground and her prosperity 
destroyed. 

The Greek ships ■were the only important rivals of the Persians 
and Phoenicians in the Mediterranean. Darius determined to 
punish Athens for the encouragement and aid she had given his 
rebellious subjects and to destroy Greek sea power. A Persian army 
crossed ONcr from Asia Minor into Europe and a great Persian fleet 
followed them along the coast The arduous march cost the army 
many men and the fleet, in attempting to round the high prom- 
ontory of Mount Athos in 492 b a, tvas wrecked. The expedition 
v.as abandoned and a new one organized. 

Two )car later a second oq^edition set forth. It met with a 
catastrophe which had certainly not been envisaged by the Persians. 
But tius event makes one of the glorious pages of Greek history 
and ^ve shall leave the telling of it to its proper place. 


VI 

Early Civilizfliion in Eastern Asia 


FAR u-c ha\-c been dealing with people uho belong to the 
white race. In Asia u-c encoimtcr the Mongolians, who evidently 
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onginated in central and eastern Asia and dunng the course of 
many migrations spread eastward into China and Japan south 
ward into Malaysia and the islands of the Paafic, weshvard to the 
Near East and Russia The American Indians, who do not comprise ^ 
a single race, are a mixture of many types most of which are 
Mongoloid The Negroid peoples extended in a belt across Afnca 
and southern Asia The tall and the p>gmy types of Negro are 
found in both places In Asia and in the Pacific islands sub races 
are found which were produced by the mixture of Negro, Mon- 
golian, and white peoples We have already spoken of the white 
Indo Europeans who migrated into northern India, western Asia, 
and Europe 

Little ts liiown o! the earliest avilizations of castcisi Asia The 
two pnnetpal reasons for this arc a lack of early written records 
and a scarcity of archeological investigation in these regions 
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classes or castes: the priests, the nobles or warriors, and the com- 
mon folk including farmers and craftsmen. 

In the sixth century n c. there lived among these people Gautama, 
or Siddartha, the Great Buddha, teacher and prophet. His teach- 
ing constituted a revolt agrinst the teachings and practices of the 
priestly class called Brahmans. He accepted the older belief that 
the soul passed through a scries of rebirths in different bodily forms. 
He taught that the soul would receive rewards and punishments 
in a heaven or hell. And he preached that the soul might escape 
from the normal series of rebirths through a twofold discipline of 
strict morality and self-sacrifice and by withdrawal from the ^vo^ld 
in meditation and personal religious experience. 

During the reign of Darius, the great Persian general Skylax, 
sent to explore the Indus, seized the district of Gandhara, western 
Punjab, from the disunited Indo-Europeans and added it to the 
Penian Empire. It remained a Persian satrapy for a century and a 
half. One of the effects of this Persian conquest is that the Indians 
devised an alphabet for themselves based upon Persian which was 
used by them until the fourth century. 

Unlike the Chinese, the Indians were not interested in du^nology. 
The result Is that the first precise date in Indian history is fixed by 
the Greeks. It is the date of the invasion by Alexander the Great 
in the spring of 326 a c. Alexander found resistance weak as a result 
of the fact that the peoples of northwestern India were divided 
into many rival states. Those states which resisted him he con- 
quered. The rulers who subrrutted to him immediately had all 
their po^vcrs restored to them on condition that they acknowledge 
Alexander as tlicir suzerain. 

From tile inhabitants of the Punjab region Alexander learned 
of a rich Indian state, Magadha, lying to the southeast. He deter- 
mined to conquer it, but at this point his soldiers refused to go 
further away from home. It had been four years since they had 
started eastward (toco, tha eow:yj«ced Perdaw eapitai oi Erkiitaiiva 
and eight ^-can since they had crossed the Hellespont into Asia. 
Alexander therefore left behind him governors and garrisons to 
mle the new province and returned home. But upon his death 
in 323 B c, the Indians revolted and re-established their freedom. 

Among the princes who had submitted to Alexander tvas Chan- 
dragupta Maur>'a of Magadha whose family had been overthrown 
and who was living in c.xile in Punjab. Chandragupta led the revolt 
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of the Indians against the Greeks and became ruler of Punjab At 
about the same time the Nandas regime was overthrown m Magadha 
and Chandragupta \vas able to re-establish himself as ruler in hu 
native land He thus controlled an empire stretching across northern 
India from the Ganges Delta on the east to the western limits of 
Punjab He set up his capital at Pataliputra (modern Patra), and 
imder the Maurya dynasty northern India flourished for a hundred 
thirty seven years to 185 b g 

Before this empire was secure, however, Chandragupta had to 
defend it agaimt the Greek general who became the ruler of the 
eas OT part o Alexander’s empire after the great conqueror’s 
death Seleucus Nicator was so badly beaten by Chandragupta that 
and^lSurfS^n*'^ territory that is now modem Afghanistan 
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held by their noble ov-erlords. But the Chou emperors were feudal 
suzerains who had little control over their nobles. The western 
Chou dynasty came to an end in 771 b.c., and ^vhile an eastern 
Chou dynasty continued to exist until the third century b.o. its 
power was more nominal than real. Chinese influence and political 
domination was spread east^vard to the sea and south^vard to the 
Yangtze River, but this was the work of ambitious feudal nobles 
and not of the reigning house. 

Tlie foundations of Chinese civilization were laid during this 
feudal era. They learned to irrigate the land and private o\vner- 
ship ^vas established. A system of picture writing was devised which 
became the basis of the present Chinese system and a literature 
^vas developed. The Chinese religion based upon ancestor worship 
w'as elaborated. A supreme being was recognized -although nature 
spirits were also worshiped, and a ceremony and ritual ^ve^e built up. 

Chinese history to the middle of the third century b.c, is a story 
of the continuous struggles of various states to extend their dominion 
at the expense of their neighbors. As the more powerful succeeded 
and consolidated their realms the contest passed from a condition 
of small-scale feudal %varfare to a pattern more nearly resembling 
the modem rivalry of national states in Europe. In the middle 
of the sixth century Hsiang Hsu, minister of the Duchy of Sung, 
proposed that the rival states of the two existing alliances enter 
into a treaty for the renunciation of ^va^ as an instrument of policy. 
In 546 B.c. fourteen states signed this solemn covenant whidi was 
renewed five years later in 541 b.c. But the king of Ch*u, observing 
the g^o^^^[ng weakness of the neighboring state of Chin, attacked 
his neighbor and inaugurated thereby a period of Chinese history 
that is kno\vn as the Age of the Warring Kingdoms. 

The period is marked by rc\'oIutionary upheavals and alignments 
which continued until the Ch’in domination toward the end of 
the third century. Interestingly enough it is an era of great in- 
tellectual activity. Philosophers, usually holding official positions, 
devoted their attention to questions of social ^velfare and sought to 
devise a nc^v social order. Their ideas often seem very modem. In 
the sixth Mntury Tao Tc Ching , the founder of Taoism, held 
that the social and p^itical syslcms’^eviscd by men were mischievous 
and the cause of most of the ilb which alBicted humankind. He 
preached a surrender to the forces of the -univene and the removal 
of all man-made restrictions 
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Greek and Roman Civilization 


776 Fint Olympiad in Greece beginning of Grecian calendar 

735 Greeks setfled at Syracuse in Sicily 

700 Homeric poems written down 

509-264 First ptnod ol Roman supremacy in Italy 

490 Battle of Marathon 

480 Battle of Thermopylae and Battle of Salamis 

478 Herodotus’ history ends 

461-431 Age of Pencles in Greece 

431-404 Peloponnesian War between Adiens and Sparta 

399 Heath of Socrates 

387 Sack of Rome by the Gauls 

3S9'~336 Philip, King of Macedonia 

336-333 Age of Alexander the Great 

335-304 The Saoimte War 

309-307 War with the Etruscans 

381-273 War with Tarentum and Pyrrhus 

364-341 First Funic War 

330 Shi Hwang ti became King of Ts’m 

318-301 Second Pumc War 

149-146 Third Pumc War 

146 Carthage and Corinth destroyed 

60 First Tnumvirate — Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey 

55 Caesar invaded Bntain 

Caesar completed invasion of Caul 
48 JuUus Caesar defeated Pompey at Pharsalos 

44 Juhus Caesar assassinated 

31 B c -14 AJ> Reign of Augustus (Rome) 

30 Jesus of Xazareth crucifled 

54 Nero succeeded Claudius 

64 Martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul in Rome 

68 Suicide of Nero 

69-79 Vespasian 

70 Destruction of Jerusalem End of Jewish rebeUion against Rome 

79-8 1 Titus, Emperor 

81-96 DomiUan, Emperor 
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AX 

II? 

161-180 

250 

284-305 

301 

502-304 

306-337 

3ii-3«3 

325 

330 

361-363 

426 


Hadrian tucccedcd Trajm, Roman Empire at its greatest exteci 
Marcus Aurelius 

Senous persecution of Clirittianj by Decius 

Diocletian, Emperor 

Edict of Prices 

Edicts against Chnstiins 

Constantine. Emperor 

Edicts of Toleration 

Council of Hicaea 

Constantinople, new capital of Roman Empire 
Julian the Apostate attempted to substitute Mithraism fw 
Chrisuanity 

St. Augustine s City of Cod 



VII 


The Greeks 


Advance of the Indo-Europeans and 
Fuoht of the Aeoeans 

The Greeks were the descendants of a number of Indo-European 
tribes which turned south%vard, after reaching the pasture lands 
along the Danube River, and fotmd their way into Greece. It is 
probable that they first looked down from the highlands of northern 
Greece upon the ^vaters of the Aegean and Mediterranean seas 
not later than 2000 b c. 

For a long time the newcomers rem^ed in the upland valleys, 
pasturing their flocks and gazing with wonder and bewilderment at 
the busy life of the Aegean cities below. Across the blue waters 
they could follow the flash of smb as Cretan, Phoenician, and 
Egyptian ships carried their cargoes back and forth from one 
thriving city to another. Gradually they pressed southward into 
Greece and settled in the countryside around the Aegean towns 
in very much the way the Hebrevra dbtributed themselves among 
the Canaanites of Palestine. 

The southern part of the Greek peninsula, called the Pelopon- 
nesus, is almost an island, for it b separated from the rest of 
Greece by the Gulf of Corinth except where, on the east, a tiny 
neck. of. biijii caliwi thn, LubnuLS, of. Corinth. 't. ♦b/t ’sainl.an/i. 
Before 1500 b.g. at least one Greek tribe, the Achaeans, had 
penetrated the Peloponnesus. Around 1500 b.c. a more aggressive 
group of Greeks called Dorians reached this region. 

The Dorians attacked the Aegean tmvns and their Greek kinsmen 
as well and subdued both. Like barbarian conquerors through the 
«ges, they destroyed much of the civilization they were unable to 
39 
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their way inland across the mountains. And the Aegean is dotted 
wth more than five hundred islands, which was a very important 
factor in the early expansion of the Greeks. For it tvas relatively 
easy for the Greeks to venture forth in their small boats when 
nearly always there was some bit of land in sight upon which 
they might seek refuge in case of storm. 

Each valley developed a self-center^ existence revolving about 
the village that in time developed into a city. The “country” to 
^vhich a Greek belonged was not Hellas, the land of all the Greeks, 
but Hs o%vTi little city-state, the town and the surrounding coun- 
tryside that belonged to it. Almost any Greek could stand upon 
the mountainside and overlook his entire fatherland. 

The poems of Homer give a picture of the simple life of the 
early Greeks. These first city-states had kings who, like the heads 
of other important families, were believed to be descendants of 
the gods. Government was by an oligarchy, or an aristocracy, made 
up of the heads of the chief families. The wealth of these city- 
states was mostly in the form of land, cattle, and slaves — the slaves 
were conquered enemies who became the property of the citizens. 
Among the freemen were serfs or tenants who rented farmland, men 
who worked for tvages, craftsmen, and property ownen. 

However, the modem meaning of all these words is likely to 
convey a false impression of ancient Greek life. Let us recall that 
when Homer’s shipwrecked hero, Odysseus — whom the Romans 
called Ulysses — landed on a strange shore, he found the king’s 
daughter on the beach doing the family washing. Nausicaa brought 
Odysseus home and introduced him to her father, and while the 
hero talked with the old lung, swine wandered in and out of the 
house through the open door. 

, Life in all households ^vas very much the same. Everyone 
worked including the queen. The womenfolk did the cooking 
and washing, cared for the children, spim yams, wove cloth, and 
made the family clothing. The men cared for the fields and flocks, 
built and repaired the house, made the furniture, and fought in 
wars. The slaves did pretty much the same work as everyone else, 
although no doubt the less pleasant tasks more often fell to their 
lot. But no one regarded labor as a burden. A landless freeman 
might move to the outskirts of the community, clear the land by 
draining a swamp or felling the fores^ and become a landowning 
farmer. 
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The Greeks Become Traders and Colonizers 


It will be remembered that after the final collapse of the Egyptian' 
Empire around 1200 b c Phoenicia was left in control of commerce 
in Ae Mediterranean Her enterprising businessmen beached their 
ships along the Greek coasts and offered tempting merchandise for 
whatever the Greeks could give in exchange They had little enough 
to offer, but they soon discovered what articles were most acceptable 
to the Phoenicians The grape and the olive were two products 
that flourished m Greece The wine of Syria was inferior and the > 
Greek article much in demand The demand for wine and olive” 
oil soon had an effect on Greek agriculture 

Before long the Greeks learned that from the clay of their 
country could be fashioned pottery of superior quality In due 
course, when they acquired skill in making pottery and taste and j 
originality in shaping and decorating their product, the Greeks 
became important producers of one of the chief articles of ancient 
commerce For m the ancient world pottery had many uses Jars 
for stonng gram and wine, nearly all household utensils, vessels, 
used in the crafts like dyeing and the tanning of leather, bunal 
urns, unguent jars, statuettes, and often images of household gods 
—•all were fashioned of clay 

Of course it took tune for the Greeks to learn to produce mar- 
ketable commodities At fint they had little to offer m exchange 
or t e things they wanted and their ships more often engaged in 
piracy than m trade But with the growth of legitimate commerce, 
It became necessary for the Greeks to seek markets As the Greek 
owns grew into cities, with numbers engaged m the production of 
articles for trade, as the fields were replaced by olive groves and 
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Italy was held by the Etruscans And the Adnatic was controlled 
by the piratical Illynans A Greek colony was, however, established 
in southern Gaul, at Massiha— modem ManeiUes— and settlements 
were made along the coast of Spam 


The Struggle with Persia 

The Greeks -were politically divided Each city ^vas the rival of 
all the others for trade and colonies Even the colonies were not 
ruled by the home city from which the settlers onginally came, 
they became self governing city states m their turn, although they 
remamed assoaated with the mother city in trade, m rehgious 
behef, and often in war The n\alnca of the Greek cities led to 
many wars among them And they were so busy wath their own 
affain that the Greeks remained ignorant of the great political * 
changes that were taking place in Asia 
After the collapse of the Hittite Empire several kingdoms were 
formed m western Asia Minor, the most important of rvhich was 
L)wa The culture of the Anatolian Greeks, as those m Asia Minor 
v/ere^called, was much influenced by the civilization of Lydia 
Lydia, in turn, adopted much from the Greeks, so that in time 
the Greeks came to think of Lydia as part of the Greek world 
A senes of astute Lydian kings took advantage of the political 
disunity of the Greeks and gradually absorbed the cities of the 
coast into their kmgdom 

Such was the situation in the Greek world when the nse of 
Cyrus the Persian caused Croesus, the Lydian ruler, to propose an 
alliance of the great powers against Persia It will be remembered 
that Croesus consulted the Greek oracle at Delphi as to the con 
sequences of a wa^' with Persia The oracle replied that did Croesus 
t undertake «uch a war a great kingdom would be destroyed It ap- 
parently never occurred to the optimistic Croesus that Lydia might 
be the kingdom referred to and not Persia 

Lydia was conquered by the Persians in 546 b c and the Greeks 
of Asia Minor became subjects of the Great King As we know, 
the Greek aties were dissatisfied with Persian rule and revolted m 
499 B c In 494 B c , after a long struggle m which they had the 
assistance of an Atheman fleet, the rebellious cities were put dowm 
and severely punished 

Danuo probably had mary reasons for deciding to revenge bim 
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reached Athens he had barely strength enough to proclaim the 
glorious tidings before he fell dead. 

^Vhen the Persian fleet sailed around Attica and appeared before 
Athens the victorious Greek army, which had returned by the 
short overland route, was waiting to meet them. It would have 
been foolhardy to attempt a landing, so the Persians headed for 
home. 

Finai. Defuat of the Persians 

At Marathon, Athens, almost alone, had saved Greece from the 
immediate danger of Persian dominadon. For the first time the 
Greek world understood that a war with Persia might end in 
the enslavement of the Greeks. During the next ten years, in 
spite of political division and mutual jealousy, Greek public 
opinion was prepared for united resistance against the inevitable 
renewal of the attack. But Darius- was old. And in 486 Egypt 
revolted. The following year Darius died. His successor, Xerxes, 
needed time to establish his position at home, and it 'was not until 
480 tliat the new ruler was able to give his attention to the 
conquest of Greece. 

Meanwhile Themistocles insisted that Athens cotdd not hope to 
resist the invasion successfully unless she possessed a great fleet 
Athens built a fleet, but most of the Greek states took no important 
steps to prepare for the coming attack. 

Xerxes* preparations were carefully made. He determined to 
follow the plan of 492 u.c. and send an army overland accompanied 
by a fleet sailing along the coast The Greeks, warned of Persian 
preparations, considered two plans of defense. The Spartans of 
the Peloponnesus, who possessed the strongest army, proposed that 
all Greece north of the Peloponnesus be abandoned and that the 
Persians be met on the narrmv Isthmus of Corinth where the ad- 
■vantage of thdr great numbers would not count so heavily. The 
other Greek states wished to save central Greece from destruction 
hy meeting the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae which led into 
central Greece. 

The second plan was pracdcable if an army of sufEdent strength 
ddended the pass. But Sparta and some of the other allies 
dispatched only small forces for the defense of Thermopylae. The 
fleet, according to plan, prevented any attempt to reach the Greek 
flank from the sea. But the insufEdency of the Greek land forces 
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prevented them from protecting all the mountain paths, and the 
Persians were able to march aroimd to the Greek rear and attack 
from t^vo directions al once The Greek defense svas heroic, 
Leomdas and his small force of Spartans fought to the last man, 
but victory fell to the Persians At once Boeotia and most of 
central Greece capitulated and the Persian army advanced into 
Attica to enjoy their long deferred revenge 

It ivas now impossible to defend Athens, and her people were 
removed to the island of Salamis off the Attic coast The Persians 
arrived and set fire to the aty Even at this moment of cnsis the 
Greeks svere still divided Sparta stubbornly insisted that her strategy 
be folloued and threatened to withdraw her fleet if the wishes of her 
commanders svere not followed Themistocles barely succeeded in 
holding the Greek fleet together and in forcing the enemy to meet 
him in the narrosv gulf between Salamis and the mainland where 
the Persians would be unable to deploy their ships and enjoy the 
advantage of great numbers 

The Greeks ivcre completely victonous And with the Greeks in 
command of the sea, Xerxes had to reorganize his whole plan A 
strong Persian army tvas left in northern Greece and the remainder 
marched back to Asia 

The Penians returned to the attack m the spnng of 479 do 
S parta still refused to send her armies into central Greece, svidi 
the result that the Persians again entered Athens and completed 
their destruction of the city At last, when the Spartans realized 
that the discouraged Athenians might give up the war and make 
peace with the enemy, her generals sent a strong army into AtUca 
It ivas promptly joined by the niilitia of other Greek states 

The Pcnian forces were united under the command of their 
general Mardomus The Greek generals quarreled even on the field 
of battle Plataea might easily have been a Persian victory But 
Mardomus mistook a shift in ffic Greek position for flight and at- 
tacked at a moment when hu cavalry could not be brought into 
play Again, as at Marathon, the heavy armored Greek infantry, 
equipped %%ith spears, proved supenor in close combat to the lighter 
armored Persians Mardomus was himself killed and the Persian 
army fled 

At once the Greek fleet sailed eastward and attacked the Persian 
fleet and arm) stationed at hlycalc. The Persian force was cut to 
pieces, and by this victory the Greek utics of Asia Minor were 
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freed. In the meantime Carthage, the Phoenician colony in north 
Africa, had attacked the Greeks of Sicily in an attempt to ^vin 
possession of the eastern half of that island for herself. Her cavalry 
was wrecked in the crossing from Africa and her army ^vas dc* 
feated in a great battle near Himera. In all quarters the Greeks 
triumphed. 


VIII 


Hellenic Greece 


J.HE GREEK WORLD, savcd from oriental domination by a combina- 
tion of valor, tactics, and good fortune, has had a profound effect 
upon all future ages. It is important therefore that we know some- 
thing of the civilization of these people whose culture and institu- 
tions have so greatly affected the whole course of future liistory. 

Political Development 

The life of the primitive city-state described by Homer was much 
changed during that period of Greek expansion through commerce 
and colonization which we have discussed. The men ivho fought in 
the wars between city-states, who engaged in piratical raids upon 
the seas, were those possessed of sufficient lands and wealth to 
provide themselves with expensive weapons, armor, war chariots, 
and ships. These were the nobles who, by their enterprise and 
shrewdness, greatly increased their land holdings and, through 
thdr p(j«er ss & gnjcrp, came to dbmmaft; die affaus of die 
community. 

In Athens the king was gradually deprived of his poiver. During 
peacetime the nobles chose one of their number as archon, to 
“assist’ the king in his government. In time of war a noble was 
chosen to lead the state during the crisis. The Spartans, jealous of 
tlie poiver that would be wielded by a single ruler, chose two 
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kings, each of whom would provide a check upon the poivcrs of 
the other Twenty eight elders assisted the kings and, jointly with 
the kings, possessed the power to initiate legislation The tendency 
was the same throughout Greece so that by the end of the seventh 
century b g kings had disappeared in most places 
Probably the era of active colonization which occurred dunng 
the rule of the nobles was partly the result of the increasing monop 
oly of the land by this class But, as we have seen, Greek colonization 
increased the market for Greek products As a result there grew up 
in the Greek cities a considerable group of prosperous merchants 
and manufacturers who had no voice in the government And 
taxes fell so heavily upon the independent small farmer that many 
were heavily m debt to the state 


The laws of the early Greeks were simply the customs which had 
grown up among them These unwritten laws were so freely admin 
istered in their own interest by the nobles that 1062100 they w ere 
written down and publuhcd by Draco in response to popular de 
mand This publication of the old law helped the Greeks to realize 
now severe and unreasonable many of Ihoir customs were Tliey 
soon began to demand changes The mtroducUon of coined money 
made it possible for many to botrow at high rates of interest and 
these soon found themselves mote hopelessly m debt than ever 
Under the old laiv, it a man could not pay his debu and the sale 
of his proper^ „„ not sufBctent to satisfy his eredttors-m many 
^ses the ctef creditor was the state and the debt back taxes— the 
debtor might be sold into slavery in order to saUsfy the debt Thus 
many farmen lost not only land, but freedom as well The freemen 
who retained their small holdings had to compete with the products 

became ao bad that in 594 u □ popular demand 
archon*Sof^^™"*?j"^ °I ^ member of the middle class, as 

tem ince^eS All debts 

were Sw.!d^ Attica were freed Draco's lam 

^ hundred was given the nght to 

PeopS hadte n|ht L 
on the acceotanrp pmposed laws, just as in our day we vote 
But Solon’q rpfrt ^ Constitutional amendments 

to the citizens Th^ ^1.*° ^tore prosperity and tranquillity 
me citizens The freed debt slaves were still without lands and 
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^-onsequently ^vithout a means of livdihood And no measures had 
Deen taken to help the sharecroppers who received only a sixth of 
the produce of their land and labors The reforms also failed to 
establish. poUtical rights for the growing class of merchants and 
artisans who were not landmvners 
Taking advantage of this situation, Pisistratus, an exiled noble, 
returned home with an army of follosvers and established himself 
Tyrant His government was a wise one and under it Athens once 
again enjO)ed an era of prosperity When Pisistratus died in 528 b C 
he A\as succeeded by his two sons who ruled together as tyrants Al- 
though they were able men, the Athemans hated them because 
their po\s er ivas exercised svithout the consent of their subjects In 
514 B c two young men, Harmodius and Anstogiton, attempted to 
free the state from the tyrants Hipparchus was killed and his 
brother Hippias, escaping assassination, fled 

The Athenians now accepted as their leader a nobleman svho 
ssas devoted to the interests of all classes of citizens The reforms 
of Clisthenes reserved to the nobles, \\ho were experienced leaders, 
the right to hold the most important offices But once a year the 
citizens had the right by vote to declare any prominent citizen a 
danger to the state and might banish him for a penod of ten years 
Thus around 500 b c the Atheman citizens had secured a means of 
protecting themselves against excessive ambition m a ruler and 
were thereby assured that government would seek to serve the 
interests of all the citizens 

In the meantime Sparta had conquered a large part of the 
Peloponnesus The revolt of the new subjects forced the Spartans 
to revise the pohtical organization of the state Sparta an as a state 
without industries Whatever prospenty and influence she en- 
joyed was chiefly the result of her military strength Long before 
600 B c Sparta had forced the neighboring states of the Pelopon 
nesus into an alhance under her domination, the Spartan League, 
and her control of this combination made her the most powerful 
military state m Greece Around 610 bc the state was reorganized 
into a rmbtary camp The military training of the Spartan boy 
began at the age of seven Men of military age lived in barracks 
and ate at a common table 

At this point in our narrative let us note a very important dif- 
ference between the Greeks and the other peoples whose history 
•ve have traced Whenever the civilmd peoples of Asia or Afnca 
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found intolerable the rule of a wicked or incompetent king, they 
revoltec^ overthrew their king, and promptly submitted to another 
monarch It was the Greeks who, for the first time, sought to pro 
tect themselves against a repetition of the bad situation by devising 
new types of government We have observed the change from 
monarchy, the rule of one man, to ohgarchy or aristocracy, govem- 
m^ y a few or a limited class, to tyranny, government seized 
an exercise by ^rce to a form of government which approached 
emocracy The Greeks devised and defined these types of govern 
ment for all time, the words we still use to describe them are 
Oreek monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, tyranny, democracy 
anH Q development of two Greek states, Athens 

rSf ^ ^ city states, of couise 

ut Athens and Sparta were perhaps the two most important And 
u particular histones two ?ypes of de 


Greek Civtuzation 

raomd“to htT/n government whch have been 

same tim^. ,r, civilizations These people were acuve at the 
.rndiZ Mn^° ■" Tv™ >" commerce, and 

ments in science m "hf'* greater influence were their achieve 
turr. “the Sa “ ™‘“hema..m, rn art, m h.era 

kno™ Ware has become 

tone™ T f Here for the first 

ground causm T"? *“'oses its back- 

IS no mere table^nr?'’™™*' ™™«’“te consequences This 

warcamS ot L viH-T" ” <a.lendar of yearn V tradition 
dticed great histoLs wbch°"’ and Polybius who pro 

The oath tSerbr o, ? . ^ »' '“feature 

niedical school is the’oau trf fi'‘“*“ation from 

and it reveals to «« tin Hippocrates, great physician of Cos, 
Grccii firinturTes hT ““■T T *= '“><= -f the physician in 
end scicnnst ^Miletus Thales, phdosopher 

The great adl^S^tSrdel'G^ eclipse ^of 585'^e c 

«.vraents made in Greek science are the result of the 
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/act that for the first time men conceived that the earth, nature, 
and man, were all phenomena which could be understood The 
Greeks* persistent search for a reasonable explanation of the nat- 
ural universe resulted in the development of habits of analysis 
and classification which are the fundamentals of modem scientific 
and philosophical thinking 

Perhaps the very nature of Greek lehgious belief provides an 
explanation of why the (Srceks were so ready to rely upon their 
own intelligence m such matters Like other ancient peoples, the 
Greeks beheved in many gods At the head of the family of gods 
Zeus At the tune of the Homeric poems, the gods ^verc 
thought to dwell upon the top of a high mountain in northern 
Greece, Mount Olympus They controlled the forces of nature and 
the destimes of men But to the Greeks the gods ere very human 
They looked and acted like men Hera, the wife of Zeus, was a 
nagging spouse, jealous, and particularly troublesome when Zeus’s 
attention was attracted by the beauty of some young goddess or by a 
beautiful mortal The gods quarreled among themselves, earned 
on feuds, and often played pranks upon men A too successful 
mortal might provoke the jealousy of the gods and through their 
nterference in his affairs tvould be likely to suffer unforeseen mis 
lortune But the Greek was not barred from inquiry by a paralyzing 
awe of the gods He dealt with them tactfully, showed them respect, 
and won their good will by sacrifices He then proceeded to live his 
life m his own way, depending upon his own efforts rather than 
the assistance of the gods for his success Although at all tunes he 
hoped that the gods would be well disposed toward him, he was 
hkely to act upon the pnnciple that the gods assist those who help 
themselves 

Nevertheless, as beings greater than men, superior in ^vlsdom 
and knowledge as well as m power, the gods were %vorshiped and 
their patronage and fnendship sought Each city was dedicated to 
a particular god or goddess Athena, daughter of Zeus, for whom 
Athens was named, was loved for her beauty and wisdom Apollo, 
the sufi god, also beautiful and wise, was favored by all the Greeks 
Temples of unsurpassed beauty were erected to the gods and 
goddesses in all the Greek cities and were adorned by statues of 
the particular deity to which the temple was dedicated, these 
statues were large and sometimes fashioned of ivory and gold 

The temples to the gods were usually erected upon the acropolis 
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which, as we have seen, was the highest part of the city Other 
public buildings surrounded the temples, and in the interveiung 
spaces were erected statues of file heroes and athletes who had 
brought fame and honor to the city No sculpture before orjince 

«»nualed the perfection of^ha ^of ^ e Gr eeks m the pre ^eBtg 
^on of the hu man body ~ “ 

Poetry and "dranur also” played an important part m the lives 
of the ancient Greeks Comedy and tragedy were defined by them 
The great dramatists of the fifth century b c established the forms 
and rules which still govern this art Sophocles, Eunpides, and 
Aeschylus wrote plays which have the power to stir men of our 
day as profoundly as they moved the Greeks of the fifth century 
And only a few years ago a play by Aristophanes, Lyststrata, en 
loyed a record run on Broadway 

RrvALBY OF Athens and Sparta 

When in 479 d c , the defeated Pcnians at last withdrew from 
Greece, the Adienians returned to the smoke blackened rums of 
their city, to fields of scorched earth, to ash heaps that were once 
farmhouses As they set about the slow labor of reconstruction they 
must have remembered with bitterness that the Persians could have 
been held at Thermopylae had Sparta sent sufficient help In re 
calling the victory of their fleet at Salamis they must have remem 
bered also how nearly it had been made impossible by Spartan 
selfishness 

Under the leadership of Thenustocles, the Athenians set about 
making themselves safe against further attack The new city was 
surrounded by fortified walls Although the city of Athens had 
become a mantime power, it svas located some distance back from 
the coast. So in order to protect her commerce and her access to 
the sea, Thenustocles fortified the little town of Piraeus, the port 
of Athens — this despite protests from the Spartans The Athenian 
fleet was enlarged to give it undisputed supremacy on the sea 

But Athens did not stop here She formed a defensive league of 
Greek city states against any future Persian attack Member aties 
contnbuted either ships or treasure to the league The treasure, in 
charge of the Athenian AnsUdes, was placed m the temple of Apollo 
on the Island of Delos— -the league accordingly came to be knoivn 
as the Delian League 
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There ensued m Athens a bitter dispute over future policy Cimon 
favored a continuance of close friendship with Sparta, Themis- 
tocles, believing Sparta untrustworthy, advocated a more inde- 
pendent policy The supporters of Cimon prevailed and, embittered, 
Themistoclcs fled and found employment among the Persians But 
when the Athemans sent troops to help Sparta put dowm a revolt, 
the Spartans curtly demanded the withdrawal of this aid 

Incensed at such treatment, the Athenians ostracircd Cimon in 
461 BC, and instituted a new constitutional reform which re 
stneted tlie functions of the conservative Council of Elders and 
placed the real government in the control of a popular Council 
of Five Hundred This counal was divided into ten groups of fifty, 
each group controlled the aflfairs of the state for a little over a 
month and then was replaced by the next group All atizcns except 
propertyless laborers were made eligible to hold the office of archon 

Through the Assembly of the People, through the enlarged 
counal and the enlarged junes, through new chgibility to the 
highest offices, the Athenian citizen now developed political cx 
penence and intelligence under a democratic order Only m 
military direction was it necessary to restrict the lughest offices 
to those of experience and proven slrlJ Nevertheless, from among 
the available strategoi, or generals, the people selected the one who 
was to be given charge of military and state policy In 460 no 
they elected to this important office Pericles, saon of an old and 
distinguished family So able and popular was the rule of Pcncles 
that he continued to be re elected strategos until his death more 
than thirty years later 

The magnificent cultural and intellixtual flowering which marks 
this era, based as it was upon an unprecedented commercial and 
industrial prosperity, has made the Penclcan Age one of the most 
famous in history The prosperity of Athens may be judged by 
some figures provided by Prof Breasted Money could be borrowed 
at rates from ten to twelve percent An expedition to the Black 
Sea area might bring a return of one hundred percent after all 
expenses were paid Manufacture frequently brought a return of 
thirty percent 

The wealth of Athens was lavished upon the improvement of 
the city A new temple to Athena was built — the Parthenon-— one 
of the most perfect buddings ever conceived by man Its architect 
was Ictinus It was adorned with sculptures and a frieze by Phidias, 
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one of the greatest sculptors of all time The Piraeus was connected 
with Athens by a senes of long walls so that m wartime the city 
might not be cut off from the sea Literature, philosophy, drama — 
all the arts, flourished Sophists trained the young Atheman in 
clear thinking and skillful debate so that he might be fit to exercise 
intelligently and responsibly the privileges of free citizenship 
But the era was not one of peace During Pencles’ first term as 
strategos, Athens became involved in a war with the states of the 
Peloponnesus, and when he died Athens was already engaged in 
her last struggle as a great power Nearly all the Greek states had 
been draivn mto one or the other of the two leagues, the Delian or 
the Spartan The fear of each alliance that the other might become 
predominant in the Greek world — fear of the destruction of the 
balance of power — ^was the underlymg basis of the war 

Hostilities began with a quarrel between Connth and Corcjm 
Athens, having made an alliance with Corcyra, came to her aid 
when she was about to lose the war (433 b c ) This was the prelude 
to the Peloponnesian War which lasted from 431 to 404 s c with 
a suspension of hostilities between the main powers during an 
intenmof seven years from 421 1041460 

The Peloponnesian War 

The war opened with an attack on Athens* ally, Plataea, by the 
Thebans The struggle promptly resolved itself mto a contest be- 
tiveen the bvo aty states heading the two great coahtions, Athens 
and Sparta, between the greatest sea power and the greatest land 
power 

Pencles’ strategy was to withdraw behind the defensive walls of 
Athens and her port, to pernut Sparta to ravage the countryside 
while Athens supplied herself from the sea, and to wear down the 
Peloponnesian power by destroying her commerce and raiding her 
coasts The Spartan strategy was to destroy Attica by annual cam 
paigns, to split the Deban albance by causmg division among the 
albes an ancient Fifth Column — ^and ultimately to force Athens 
into risking a land battle 

It IS impossible to trace here the long course of the war In 
general each side adhered to its original strategy Often it was 
necessary for Athens to send out armies to punish allies that had 
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deserted the alliance and come to taros ssitli Sparta B) 422 nc. 
both powers were shaken by the long struggle Sparta was threat- 
ened by revolt and die raerves of Athens were cahamted. The 
followang year a peace was negouated by Niaas which was to 
last for fifty )ears 

Despite the peace, hostilities continued, chicfi) among tlic smaller 
allied atics Then there came to the fore m Athens a brilliant but 
overambiuous and reckless ^tiung man, Alcibiadcs Fint he per 
suaded Athens to resume tlic war Sparta did not immediately 
respond with hostilities He tlien conccis-ed i great expedition 
against Sj*racusc, the cluef Greek city of Sicil) and a colon> of 
Connth 

Had Alcibiadcs been left in command of the Sicilian expedition 
It IS possible he might ha\c brought it to i Mctonous conclusion 
But he was withdrawn from the command after the expedition had 
started in order to stand tnil for misconduct it home Alcibiadcs 
at once deserted and proffered his sennets to Sparta The Sicilian 
campaign went badly from the start Nicias was cautious when he 
should hate been bold, and blundcnng in execution Instead of 
abandonmg the ill fated project, Athens cxliausted her strength m 
sending reinforcements The costly sxnturc met disastrous defeat 
m 413 sa 

Sparta had resumed the >var in 414 by sending aid to Syracuse 
upon the advice of Alcibiadcs The following >car, igiin on the 
advice of Alcibiadcs, Sparta invaded Attica The bid conduct of 
ihr war had caused great discontent among the people of Athens. 
In response to popular clamor many political changes were made 
and this further SNcakcncd the ivar effort 

Mcamvhilc the ambitious Alabndcs, who liad gone o\cr to the 
Persians, was engaged in stirring up rc\olt among the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor The Athenian fleet, mucli reduced in size, was more 
than ever m need of an able leader Without obtaining the consent 
of Athens, the fleet appealed to Alcibiadcs to lead them against the 
BsAjponmxians He scizctf this opportunity to restore fumseff to 
favor m his own land Under Alcibiadcs' skillful Icadcrslup tlic 
Athenian fleet completely destroyed the Peloponnesians Alcibiadcs 
tlien returned to Athens and wa» elected stralegos 

However, by this time political faction, sharpened by military 
reverses, had destroyed the morale and unity of the Athenians TTicy 
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■were unable to follow any leader long enough to permit hu 
strategy to bear frmt When a portion of the fleet not under AIci 
blades’ personal command met with a small reverse, the Athenians 
failed to re elect Alcibiades strategos He retired to his castle on 
the Hellwpont where he ultimately was assassinated by a Persian 

A senes of defeats brought Athens to her knees in 404 b c She 
escaped complete destruction by giving up her fleet and all her 
foreign possessions, and becoming a member of the Spartan League 

Aftermath 

As we have seen, the Spartan state was above all else a niibtary 
organization The Spartans were not fitted by expenence to rule 
the states now subject to them Many Greeks, left without a 
country to which they felt loyalty, hired themselves out as pro 
fcssional soldiers and many found employment in Persia Before 
long the Spartans were forced to surrender the Greek states of 
Asia Minor to Persia 

Revolts broke out among the Greek aties Athens participated 
but never regained her old ascendancy For a time Thebes rose to 
3 position of leadership But while, by degrees, prosperity was re« 
stored to most of Greece, the Greeks remained a weak and di nded 
people 


IX 

The Age of Alexander the Great 


The Rise of Macedonia 

ISfoRTii of the eastern half of the Greek Peninsula lay Macedonia, 
a count^largcly mountainous, inhabited by a hardy and warlike- 
people, The Civilization of Macedonia was derived from Greece 
with the result that the Macedonians regarded themselves as part 
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of the Greek world. Here Greek culture and Greek genius was highly 
respected. 

In 360 B.c. there came to the throne of Macedonia a man who 
had received a Greek education. While living as a hostage at 
Thebes, Philip had taken full advantage of the opportunity to 
study Greek politics and Greek military tactics. The new king set 
about recniiting a permanent or standing army among the peasants 
of his kingdom wWch he armed as heavy infantry. He then intro- 
duced the Greek formation known as the phalanx. The phalanx 
was a solid body of infantry protected by the interlocked or over- 
lapping shields of the outside ranks. The soldiers within the phalanx 
lowered their spears over the shields of the outer ranks so that 
the phalanx presented on all sides a solid row of protective shields 
topped by bristling rows of spears. The famous Macedonian phalanx 
was larger than the Greek and the spears carried by the soldiers 
longer. 

In addition Philip trained a heavy cavalry force to operate in 
massed formation on either side of the infantry phalanx. ^Vhen he 
had perfected this military organization, Philip possessed an ir- 
resistible fighting machine. 

Philip’s next step tvas to toughen his disciplined army in actual 
warfare. He wisely turned away from Greece and proceeded to 
conquer all that territory which lay north of the Aegean Sea to 
the Hellespont (the modem Dardanelles) . 

These startling developments to the north were noted by the 
Greeks -svith mixed feelings. In Athens one group, headed by Isoc- 
rates, was ready to accept Philip as the leader and uniter of the 
Greek world. They were opposed by the orator Demosthenes ivho 
looked on Philip as a tyrant who aimed to enslave the Greek world. 
In a series of speeches against Philip, his “philippics,” Demosthenes 
aroused the Athemans against Macedonia. A series of hostilities 
followed in spite of many indications of friendliness on the part of 
Philip. The struggles ivere brought to a dose by an overwhelming 
Macedoman victory at Chaeronea m 33B b c. as a result of which 
Philip placed himself at the head of a league of all the Greek states 
e.xcept Sparta. 

Philip next turned his attention to Asia Minor ivhich he invaded 
ivith the intention of freeing the Greek dries there from Persia. 
But in 336 B c. he was stabbed by a conspirator while celebrating 
the marriage of his daughter. 
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Aujxandeb and the Greek States 
Philip was succeeded on the Umme by his young son Alexander, 
Sr^i '' =‘8' Alexander had received an excellent 

riu^ ion TOen he was only thirteen Phihp had placed him under 
the ^triage of the great philosopher Anstotle, pupil of Plato, whom 
dLl™ ““«■ Thu, Alexander, like his father, 

™?“‘a”'hi>g of and affection for Greek culture 
hn^on 1'™° >”"> w* o splendid education, Phihp left 

his son a group of able and loyal advisers 

voMm'i'e helTin Alexander the Greek city of Thebes re- 
the conquests of*h f would be unable to hold 

P4ta B^he V” Alexander had inherited a war with 

into Perem i,^^' “ 

le^^a^n and of 1™ 

destroied the atv Ho^ conquered Thebes and completely 
Greek genius he^left “ an indication of his reverence for 

HavirifT TT, sUndmg the house of the great poet Pindar 

an a^y^mad^uD marched eastward with 

Sd b^amven um/^ The Persians 

cned^ar^forcM^ll P^Parations and they had strength 

ThTtwo aites met “““ 

>-oung June threw Granicus in Asia Minor The 

aod barely escaped ivith his" L Th? 

ow'n"mt“mTs?„re *>“'* I-- 

of this situation ^the PWn r Taking advantage 

built up a JaS n,®/. of the Great King had 

able to assemble. In wesJ’rf Ac 

\vas clear that if Alexander crossrd^'rif” '^°™mation of the sea it 
and entered Asia he nould Ka f ^rrr® mountains of Asia Minor 
<n-cr, he had left at home ^ ‘ '^tld Hou 

Penian attack and he bcliM,/vl *'^|]J'^ontly large to ward off 
bun as theu- leader AccordnTt tbc Greeks had come to accept 
At the head of the of" f ® 

Persian army, under tlie newi |****^ northern Syria, the mam 

y. personal commund of Duni III, nwasted 
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the approach of Alexander The Persians had taken a strong de- 
fensive position behind a stream But, following the policy of his 
father alwa>s to be the attacker, Alexander took the initiative 
Massed cavalry, led by the young Ling, plunged into the stream 
and attacked the Persian left The Persian center and right wing 
held firm against the Macedonian and Greek infantry tvhich had 
to wade across the stream But the weight atvd {ury of the cavalry 
attack broke their left tving Alexander was able to check the ad- 
vance of his disciplined horsemen as soon as the forces opposing 
them were put to flight His cavalry then took the Persian center 
m the rear and the battle was won (333 b c ) 

Danus, svho Imd escaped from the field of battle, now proposed 
terms of peace He' offered to surrender all Asia west of the 
Euphrates River and to pay an mdemmty of 10,000 talents Alex- 
ander’s generals advised him to accept, pointing out that the 
Persians still controlled the seas ivhich lay between him and Greece 
But the twenty three >ear old king demanded unconditional sur- 
render and this ivas refused 

IVoRLD Conquest 

Alexander's next move reveals his mastery of broad strategy 
There was no time to build a fleet and secure the seas which would 
he behind him as he marched into Asia He therefore proceeded 
southwasd along the co'u.t of Syna and Phoemtia and reduced the 
great coastal cities which provided bases for the Persian navy He 
then crossed the Isthmus of Suez into Egypt and that nch land 
quickly submitted to him The Persian flee^ now deprived of all 
its bases, soon scattered and the Greeks once more regamed control 
of the Mediterranean 

There is more to the establishment of an empire than the sub- 
jugation of people by force If such donunion is to endun^ lis 
conquered peoples must find it possible to accept the new nJe. 
They must be able to recognize that under it the> irill rccer^ 
substantial justice and security and respect for their rights as human 
beings Here once agam Alexander revealed the breadth 
genius 

He saw that throughout the East people looked upon the kina 
as both a man and a god In Egypt, therefore, he imted th'* oracle 
at the temple of Aroon at Siwa where he was greeted as ih" soj» 
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of Zeus Amon In this manner the Egj’ptian pnest proclaimed 
that the chief Greek god, Zeus, was the same as Amon, the pnn 
apal god of the Eg>-ptians, while at the same time he declared to 
the Egyptians that Alexander was destmed by the god to rule over 
Jem. Before returning to Asia Alexander founded the aty of 
Alexandria which became a center for the dissemination of Greek 
culture among the Egyptians 

Having obtained Egypt as a source of supply for his forces, in 
the spnng of 331 bc Alexander led his men into Persia. Damn 
had pthercd an army together for a last stand at Arbela But the 
nevv Fenian war chanots, with sharp blades projectmg from the 
axles on cither side, went of no avail against the seasoned htace- 
donian and Greek soldiery The Persian army was crushed and in 
his flight Danus was assassinated by one of his own attendants. 

.1 “pihd Alexander once agam dis 

V'lidora and tact m dcabng with a defeated people. In 
mongo for the Persian destruction of Miletus and for the bunung 
the temples of the Athenian Acropolu, Alexander, with his own 
nferct’v ‘‘'I h s>-mbohcal act 
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peninsula and the western Mediterranean remained to be sub- 
jugated. But in 323 B c. he fell ill and a few days later died. He 
was thirty-three years of age 


X 


The HeUentsi.>.c World 


Struggles of the Hellenistic Kingdoms 

A-fter Alexander’s death, Rojcana, the Persian princess whom 
he had married, gave birth to a son, Alexander II. But Alexander’s 
generals soon fell to quarreling among themselves for possession 
of lus empire. After a generation of warfare the empire split into 
three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Antigonus, grandson of the 
general of the same name, gained possession of Macedonia. He 
sought to control Greece. The territories of the Persian Empire 
fell to Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, and another general, 
Ptolemy, became ruler of Egypt. 

The smallest division of the empire was, of course, Macedonia. 
But before Antigonus could establish himself upon the throne, the 
Greek %\orld confronted a new and unexpected danger. This •^vas 
the invasion of the Celts, or Gauls, descendants of the Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples who had settled in France and central Europe. They 
now descended into the Balkan Peninsula and entered Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Greece. By 277 B.c. Antigonus had driven the in- 
\'aders out of Macedonia and, having put down a revolt of the 
Greek cities, had himself cro>vned king. 

Meanwhile, Alexander's general, Ptolemy, had made himself 
king^ in Eg>pt. He realized that the Egyptians, who submitted 
passively to his rule, could not pitmde him with a good army 
and tliat he would have to depend upon Greek mercenaries. While 
Antigonus VN-as busy with the Greek revolt and the Gaulish invasiof.. 
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Ptolemy constructed a great fleet whjch gave him domination of 
the Mediterranean and permitted him to bring mercenary troops 
from Greece whenever necessary 
Ptolemy wisely adjusted his pohey to the conditions which con 
fronted him m Egypt Over his Egyptian subjects he ruled as 
Pharaoh both absolute monarch and god His administration was 
filled with Greeks And under the wise rule of a hne of Ptolemies, 
northern Egypt, espeaally the city of Alexandna, became the most 
important center of Greek avihzation and culture in the Hellenistic 
world 


Seleucus, the general who had obtained the Astatic portion of 
Alexander’s empire, sought to carry on the work of spreading 
reek culture which had been begun by Alexander He founded a 
new city, which he named Antioch in honor of his father, and 
made it his capital Antioch became the greatest commercial center 
of the north Mediterranean and the nval of Alexandna 
The history of the eastern Mediterranean during the next two 
centunes is chiefly a history of the rivalry of these three Alex 
andnan kingdoms The Greek city states remained politically weak 
overcome this condition by forming alliances or 
^ s among themselves But Greece never regamed the political 
and military ascendancy she had once enjoyed 

remembered that the civihzauon of the 
post Alexandrian world was Greek Greece remained its source 
ram/. ° pnncipal centers although m time Alexandna be 
, Greek civilization For centuries to come 

GreeS^^ philosophers, artists, scientists, and ^vnters, were 


Hellenistic Civilization 
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throughout the territories of the Greek-ruled Alexandrian kingdoms. 

The conquest and unification of most of the civilized world bjr 
Alexander had brought about conditions that made possible Ae 
era of prosperity and civilization which followed. Macedonian 
domination brought peace to the eastern Mediterranean. No longer 
were pirates and the fleets of warring states a serious hazard to 
peaceful conunerce. , 

Political and military careers were opened up to Greeks all over 
the world for the Egyptians had too long been ruled by conquerors 
to rely upon themselves and the Persian satraps, who were at first 
permitted to retain their offices, soon proved unreliable or disloyal. 
The Greeks developed a taste for eastern products and the plunder 
of conquest furnished a means for gratifying such tastes. As people 
and goods moved more freely about the world, the Greeks found 
ne\v markets for their pottery, oil, and wine. 

For generations the Persian rulers had stored up a great treaiure 
of gold and silver which Alexander sehed. Thus at a moment when 
trade and commerce tvere being sUmuIated there was made avail- 
able a store of precious metals which, converted into coined money, 
greatly facilitated the exchange of goods. While it is true that the 
rivalry of the Hellenistic kingdoms produced wars, die better or- 
ganized conduct of military affairs proved less disruptive to com- 
merce than had the petty plundering of the small states before the 
time of Alexander. 

While Greek influence predominated throughout a large part 
of the Hellenistic world, the Greeks were in their turn affected by 
other people and nesv conditions. In the small city-states of the 
Hellenic period the Greek citizen was personally known to nearly 
all his fellow citizens. His life was public. He was a member of the 
Assembly of the People and partidpated directly in his government. 
He spent much of his leisure time in the market place, in attend- 
ance at religious fesUvals and athletic contests, at the theatre, in 
the company of large numbers of his fellow citizens. The greatest 
honor he could have was the esteem of his fellows, his own people. 
Rich men lavished their fortunes upon relipous fetes, the adorn- 
ment of public buildings, and the beautification of the acropolis. 
Alcibiades caused a scandal by employing an artist to decorate the 
walls of his own house. 

It was impossible to live this kind of a life in the larger Hellenistic 
’vorld and men’s ambitions took new directions. Manv soueht 
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wealth for the power and prestige and physical seetinly it would 
bring them Others sought the prestige and power of pohbcal office 

wh^d, different from 
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Books were produced in quantity Many were now ^v^tten 
pninanly for entertainment rather than for the instruction or 
edification of the reader Art became reabstic Portrait sculpture 
became accurate and hfelike although the Greeks never again 
produced the moving, ideahzed sculptures of the fifth century b c 
In mathematics, as in medicine and surgery, great advances were 
made. Hipparchus counted over a thousand stars and arranged 
them in constellations Eratosthenes estimated the circumference 
of the earth with an error of less than fifty miles 
But let us not fail to note how firmly this great civilization rested 
upon the work of the earlier Hellemc Greeks It is interestmg to 
observe how completely in the course of time Hellenistic civiliza 
tion passed away, while the great works of the Hellenic era lived 
on to contnbute poiverfully to the dei^opment of later avilizations 


XI 


The fVestem Mediterranean 


J.HUS FAR we have had little occasion to refer to the western 
Mediterranean and to the various peoples who settled upon its 
shores We observed briefly that both Phoenicians and Greeks es« 
tabbshed colonies at points along the African and European coasts 
and we noted the tragic consequences of Athens’ attempt to 
conquer Sicily during the Peloponnesian War But we must now 
go back and trace the early history of the region which became the 
center of one of the mightiest empires of history 
As one looks at a map of the Mediterranean one notices that 
toward the middle of its length two peninsulas of land thrust 
southward from the continental mass of Europe Both peninsulas, 
the Greek and the Italian, present roughly the same features They 
are both mountainous and people are therefore likely to settle along 
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or near the coasts where the land slopes to the sea. Lautude, 
estposure to the sea, northern mountam barriers which shut out 
cold continental ivinds, account for similar climatic condiUons. 
As we now trace the hntory of the Itahan penmsula we shall come 
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The Phoenicians, Jocated on the extreme eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea were active traders and colonizers from earhest 
times Toward the close of the ninth century b c , the date usually 
^ven IS 814, the Phoenician city of Tyre founded the colony of 
Carthage on the north African coast opposite Italy and Sicily, near 
modem Turns Carthage m turn established colomes m western 
Sicily and Sardinia and soon became the greatest center of Phoeni 
aan commerce in the western Mediterranean When the mother 
country was conquered first by the Babylonians and then by the 
Persians in 538 u c , Carthage became an independent state. 

During the Age of the Nobles many Greek city states estabhshed 
colonies m the western as well as in the eastern Mediterranean 
Connth founded the city of Syracuse on the eastern coast of Sicily 
Spartans settled at Tarentum (modem Taranto) in southern Italy 
And Phocaea set up a colony at Massiha in southern Gaul around 
600 B c. (modem Marseilles) 

Thus we see that by the sucth century b c Italy and the ItaUan 
islanas were settled by many peoples differing m language and 
origin Chief of these ivere the Etruscans, the Carthaginian Phoeni- 
cians, the Greeks, and the primitive Italic people 

Rome 

* The location of Rome, on the Tiber at a point where navigation 
for seagoing vessels terminated and where an island made easy the 
passage from bank to bank, marked it as a place of commercial 
importance It was at the same time the gateway between Latium 
and Etruria and the natural outlet for the trade of the Tiber 
% alley” Thus concisely does Boak establish the strategic advantages 
of Rome’s position 

The early history of the city state of Rome is shrouded in 
legend But it seems clear that a pnmitive form of kingship existed 
in early times, similar to that found in the Homeric Greek cities 
TUc agnculUital Rcroa-M. were the vwtmn of plundering raids, for 
the neighbonng tribes, many of them pastoral hill folk, were often 
tempted to seize the harvests, docks, and other possessions of the 
industnom Roman farmers In self defense the Romans subdued 
their troublesome neighbors and established a loose dominion over 
them 

Tlie early Romans ^\e^e inevitably influenced by the civilization 
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of their more advanced Belabors to the north, the Etruscans For 
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power twelve imles north of Rome acK»s the Tiber, was captured 
and destroyed in 392 s.c. and its population sold into slavery. 

No sooner had the Romans disposed of one enemy than another 
confronted them. During the fifth century, w'ild Gaulish tribes 
from western Europe crossed over the Alps and drove the Etruscans 
from most of the Po valley. In 387 b.c. a horde of tribesmen crossed 
the Appenines and, after besieging Clusium, attacked Rome. The 
Roman army was defeated and the dtizens, fleeing from the city, 
sought refuge in neighboring towns. After seven months the Gauls 
accepted a ransom for the city, 1,000 pounds of gold, and marched 
home. 

The Romans rebuilt their city which they now fortified with a 
stone wall. Again in 368 n.c. the Gauls threatened the city. But 
when they returned for a third time in 348 b.c. the Romans were 
strong enough to force the Gauls to sign a treaty of peace. 

RoixAN Expansion in Italy 

It is impossible to describe here the many struggles by which 
Rome established her dominance over the peoples of central Italy. 
^Vhenever she was seriously weakened by the attacks of Etruscans 
or Gauls, her Latin allies show-ed an inclination to rebel. In the 
Latin ^Va^ of 338-336, the rebellious states had the help of the 
Campanians. Within two years the Latins were subdued and, in- 
stead of regaimng their status as free allies, they were incorporated 
mto the Roman state. Campania accepted a Roman alliance by 
wliich the Campanian military resources were joined with those 
of Rome. By this treaty Roman influence was extended to the Bay 
of Naples (33415.0.). 

Between 325 and 280 i3.c. Rome was engaged in wars with three 
different enemies. The Samnites, to the south, attacked Campania. 
Rome came to the aid of her ally and suffered two serious defeats. 
Encouraged by these reverses, the Etruscans and their allies at- 
tacked in the north. Despite reverses the Romans refused to 
consider defeat. They fought on and finally conquered both the 
Etnucans and the Samnites. Many central Italian cities now at 
their own request became allies of Rome. 

In 298 B.c. war broke out again. This time the Samnites allied 
themselves with the Etruscans and Gauls. In a series of vigorous 
campaigns Uic Romans defeated each enemy in turn. The Sam- 
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nites and Etruscans became of Rome and the Gauls wtri 
driven back into the Po valley. Roman overlordship was now 
acknowledged in all parts of the peninsula except among the Greek 
settlements in the extreme south. 


War with the Greeks 

Sicily and the southern part of the Italian peninsula, as tve 
know, had been settled by Greek colonists. On the mainland Taren- 
tum, the strongest city, had assumed the role of protector of the 
Greeks against their Italian neighbors. Even so, Tarentum usually 
had to rely upon assistance from Greece or the Syracusan Gree^ 
of Sicily. 

The Greeks had watched the growth of Roman power with un- 
easiness. By treaty Tarentum had obtained a promise that Roman 
s^ps of w^ would not enter the Gulf of Tarentum in the arch 
of the Man bMt But in 282 bc. the Greek city of Thurii was 
atta^ed by the Lucanians, allies of Rome, and appealed to Rome 
f ft responded by sending a force to reUeve and gar- 

monThum although to do this she had to send troops through 
tr, T, Tarentum. The Tarentines, however, were determined 

prevent the pension of Roman influence to Greek territories 
1 hey attacked the Roman fleet and occupied Thurii. Roman de- 
mands for reparations were flouted and the war began. 

Tarentum obtained the aid of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, just 
acrou the Aegean from the heel of Italy. Pyrrhus brought with him 
1 army of 20,000 heavy armed infantry, 3,000 

MvaV, and ao elephants. He met the Roman armies L Hera- 
aea m 280 n o. Superior generabhip and his elephants, the heavy 
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The Cartha^nians bad renewed their attacks on the Sicilian 
Greeks and these now appealed to Pyrrhus for aid. He wssed 
the Straits of Mcssana and quickly defeated the Carthaginians, 
leaving them %vith but one dty, lilybacum. But the %veakncss of the 
Greeks in Italy, as in Greece, ^vas their distrust of each other. Fear- 
ing that Pyrrhus would make himself their master, the Sicilians 
concluded a separate peace %vith Carthage, and Pyrrhus %vas forced 
to ^vithd^aw to Italy. 

Disgusted %vith the attitude of the Greeks whom he had aided, 
discouraged by the loss of his fleet in a battle ^vith the Car- 
thaginians and by the Roman repulse of his forces at Beneventum, 
P)Trhus %vithdrew to Greece. One by one the Greek cities capitulated 
and joined the Roman alliance. During the course of the next five 
years a few revolting and unsubdued commurutics were disciplined. 
By 265 B G. Rome had completely subjugated the Italian peninsula. 


XII 


The Struggle for the Domination of the Western 
Mediterranean 


In the middle of the third century u c. an observer would un- 
doubtedly have adjudged Carthage to be the greatest power in 
the western Mediterranean area She had subjugated the Libyan 
population of the African mainland and these now paid her tribute 
and rendered military service. The Cartha^nian Empire extended 
fmm the Gulf of Syrtis westward beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Corsira, Sardinia, the western part of Sicily, and the smaller 
islands of the western Mediterranean were Carthaginian. So was 
a long stretch of the southern and eastern coast of the Spanish 
peninsula. 
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The wealth of Carthage depended upon her monopoly of the 
commerce of this area and her exploitation of the resources of her 
colomes, particularly the Spanish silver mines It was for these 
reasons that Cartha^ was ever ready to check the colonial and 
commercial expansion of the western Greeks 
Sea power was of supreme importance to Carthage, and to 
render her extended empire secure she had established an undis- 
puted naval supremacy west of the Straits of Messana Smce the 
actiwUes of most Carthaginians were m one way or another con 
nected with the sea, they never comprised a national atizen army 
i-or her land forces Carthage depended upon the Numidians and 
upon mercenaries recruited m all parts of the anaent world 
Compared with this great empire Rome seemed a relatively weak 
5tot& She had no navy She had only just completed her unification 
01 me pemnsula and it might reasonably be assumed that many sub- 
too ready to revolt at the fifst opportumty Her 
inferior to that of Carthage Her citizen army was 
^ ^ doubted whether it was good enough to 
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Greeks, greedy for plunder and tribute, little realizing what fateful 
consequences might be in store for them, the people voted to admit 
the Mamertim to the Roman alliance This decision marks the be- 
ginning of \shat are knoum to history as the Pumc Wars For the 
Romans called the Carthaginians “Phoenicians*’ or poem, hence 
these wars ■u ere wars against the poem or Punic wars 
In 264 B c the Mamertmi tricked the Cartbagmian garrison into 
ivithdraiving from the city and admitted the Romans Carthage at 
once alhed herself ivith the Syracusan Greeks The following year, 
however, the Romans defeated the Syracusans so badly that Hiero 
made peace with Rome and entered Ae alliance. The Romans and 
their Greek allies now sought to dnve the poem from Sicily 
Carthage held control of the sea and the long Italian coast was 
exposed to her attacks Consequently the Romans determined to 
bmid themselves a fleet With the help of Greek craftsmen, they 
constructed a navy of 120 vessels, one hundred of which were quin- 
quirems, the fint class battleships of the time Two victories at sea 
deaded the Romans to attack Carthage in Afnca 
In 256 B a, after another naval victory, the Romans landed in 
Afnca and overwhelmed the Carthaginians m a land battle Although 
mercenary reinforcements were on the tvay from Greece, Carthage 
sought to make peace But the Roman terms were so severe that the 
war was continued At this point the Greek mercenanes amved 
Among them was an able leader, the Spartan Xantippus, who reor 
ganized the Carthagian array Making expert use of ivar elephants 
and cavalry, Xantippus inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Romans The remnants of the Roman army were rescued by the 
fleet But off the coast of Sicily this force ^vas almost totally de 
stroyed in a storm (255 b c ) 

The Romans set about building another fleet In 254 it was ready 
and they concentrated their attack upon Sicily On land their 
paign was successful However, they were unable to dislodge the 
Carthaginians from Lilybaeum and Drepana In 253 b c a number 
of ships were lost on the way back to Rome In 250 a Roman fleet 
was destroyed m a naval battle off Drepana The next year still an 
other fleet set out and was smashed m a storm off the Sicilian coast 
In 247 B c Hamilcar Barca took command of the Carthaginian 
forces and infused fresh energy mto their efforts He harassed the 
Romans in Sicily and attacked the unprotected coasts of Italy, evi 
dently with the intention of breaking up the Roman alliance The 
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Roman treasury was exhausted and the Senate was unable to under 
take the construction of another fleet 

At this point the Roman people exhibited the quabues vkhich 
later made them rulers of the world Despite ovenvhelming disasters 
they did not consider capitulation Through pnvate subsenpUon 
they built a fleet of tsTO hundred vessels War contractors provided 
materials at their osvn expense and gambled on being paid if Rome 
won The neiv fleet blockaded Lilybacum and Drepana and de 
strojed the relief expedition sent out by Carthage With Sicily now 
completely cut oft, Carthage made peace m 241 b c 

Under the terms of the peace Carthage surrendered Sicily and 
agreed to pay a large indemnity, 3,200 talents, in tsventy j'cars. 
Rome had lost over five hundred ships and 200,000 men But the 
allies had remained loyal and Rome was now mistress of the sea 

Carthage had been much weakened by the war She now had 
difficulty in meeting* the demands of her mercenary soldiers These 
revolted and were joined by the Libyans m a struggle to destroj 
Carthage Both sides tvere guilty of frightful atrocibes It was three 
years before Hamilcar Barca put down the revolt and restored 
order (in 238 bc ) 

^Vhile Carthage svas fighting for her life against the Libj’ans and 
mercenanes, Rome again declared war upon her and occupied the 
ulands of Sardinia and Corsica Carthage was helpless to resist 
She bought peace by surrendermg the islands and promismg to pay 
an additional indcmmty of 1,200 talents 


The Second Punic War 

In the interval between the first and second Pumc wars, Rome was 
engaged in long struggles with the Illyrians and the Gauls How 
ever we shall pass over them for the moment m order to follow to its 
conclusion the struggle with Carthage 
^ter putUng down the revolt of the mercenaries and Libvans m 
238 B a Hamilcar Barca crossed mto Spam where he found the 
Ibenan peoples By force 
p omac^ he extended the Carthaginian control of southern 
Spam Upon his death m 229 u c he was succeeded by his son m 
Dom,ur‘’r*’“)i, ■niese pohetes were 

dXmor u" “ “"^bon to mcreasing the Carlhagmtan 

doimmon, the Spanish wars developed a large seasoned notary 
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force. In addition, the revenues of 5,000 to 3,000 talents from 

the Iberian s 2 ver Tnmp< enabled Cartha^ to pay off the Roman in- 
demnity. 

The Romans and the Greek coloiqr of Massilia, now an ally of 
Rome, became concerned mitr the northward advance of the Car- 
in Spain. By a treatj* of 236 b.c. the Romans and Car- 
thaginians fixed the Ebro Ri\"er as the boimdary behvecn Roman 
and Carthaginian spheres of influence in this region. Carthage also 
agreed to respect the independence of the Greek tmsm of Saguntum 
south of the Ebro ^vhich now became allied %vith Rome. But upon 
the assassination of Hasdrubal m 221 bc- the Spanish command 
v-as ghren to Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar Barca. ^Vhen a boy 
Hannibal had listened sdth horror to accounts of Rome’s perfidy at 
the time Carthage was fighting for her life against the mercenaries. 
He now determined to a\'enge that injury. 

Saguntum was attacked and appealed to Rome. Rome Insisted 
upon ob5erNi*ance of the treaty. But Hannibal laid siege to Sagun- 
tum and took it The Romans then sent an ambassador to Carthage 
ivh^ svhen his demands svere rejected, presented a declaration of 
vfit. 

The Romans were masters of the sea and it appeared that they 
N^-ould be able to determine bhen and where hostilities ^vould break 
out An army imder the command of Ihiblius Cornelius Scipio ^vas 
dispatched to Spain to deal with Harmibal while another under 
Tiberius Sempronius was assembled in Sicily preparatory to an in- 
'■asion of Carthage. But Hannibal’s plans w'ere well advanced. 
Leasing his brother in Spain to recruit another army, Hannibal 
marched his men across the Pyrenees into Gaul. He had crossed the 
Rhone by the time Scipio reached Massilia. Hannibal svithdrmv 
northward to avoid a battle with Sdpio for his intention svas to in- 
vade Italy. Scipio returned to Italy to raise another army while his 
men continued on to Spain. Hannibal then led his men throush 
the difficult passes of the Alps and entered Cisalpine Gaul la 
northern ftafy m the autumn of 218 b.c. 
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The Romans now put two laigc armies in the field Advancing 
rapidly across the marshes of Etruna Hannibal surprised one of the 
armies at Lake Trasimcne and annihilated it The second Roman 
army suffered a similar fate In the spring the Romans advanced 
with another great army and the two forces met at Cannae for a 
decisive trial of strength The Romans were numencally superior 
but the generalship of Hanmbal triumphed Cannae was one of the 
worst defeats in Roman history (216 bc ) At once a number of 
allied cities deserted Rome and opened their gates to Hannibal 
Philip of Macedoma offered Hannibal an alliance and Syracuse 
went over to the Carthaginians 

Although Harmibal was invinable in the field, he was cut off 
from reinforcements and supplies In consequence he found it 
necessary to be continuall> on the march m order to seize provisions 
for his army In moving from city to city he sought to break the 
Roman alliance by ravaging the country surrounding those aties 
which refused to open their gates to him In thar turn the Romans, 
after Cannae, returned to the tactics of Quintus Fabius Maximus—' 
the Delayer They avoided an open battle But by following Hanni 
b^ about and constantly threaterung him they prevented the Car 
thagmians from dispersing their forces Systematically they reduced 
the towns which had submitted to the enemy They too devastated 
me countryside in order not to leave suppbes that could be used by 
* army Thus Italy was ravaged repeatedly by both armies 
While the Roman fleet prevented Macedoma from sending an 
army to Italy and Scipio graduaUy conquered Spam, Hasdrubal, the 
brother of Hanmbal, broke away with ten thousand of his men 
and reached north Italy in the sprmg of 207 b c Through the cap- 
ture of a messenger the Romans learned Hasdrubal s plans Leavmg 
a smaU force to make a show of strength in sight of Hanmbal s 
c^P, th^ withdrew their mam armies and, falhng upon Hasdrubal 
w 1 completely destroyed his army The first news 
nanmbal had of the catastrophe was when his brother’s head was 
osse into his camp by a Roman messenger His plight was now 
desperate, his last hope of remforcement gone 
In 204 B C the Romans mvaded Africa The followmg year 
cipio, son of *e general of the same name, routed two Carthagm 

Under an 

«o return to Africa ivith his 
e a spent nearly fifteen years m the enemy’s country 
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cut off from reinforcements and supplies. He had ^von many vic- 
toria and had never once lost a battle. 

When their great general arrived in Africa the Carthaginians 
broke the armistice and resumed the war. At Zama in 202 b a the 
Roman and Carthaginian armies met; each ^\as headed by its 
greatest general. Scipio made skillful xise of his superior cavalry* and 
when his mercenaries broke from the field Hannibal’s hope of vic- 
tory was gone. 

By the terms of the peace Carthage surrendered all her territory 
except the city of Carthage and the surrounding country'sidc. She 
promised to pay an indemnity of 10,000 talents. She further engaged 
not to make war without Rome’s consent. The Numidians %vcre 
organized into a strong state allied with Rome. 

The Third Punic War 

Before turning to other matters, let us record the final destruction 
of Carthage. The Carthaginians, deprived of their empire, now 
directed their energies to the restoration of their commercial pros- 
perity. Their success soon a^vakened the envy and fears of Roman 
commercial interests. Aware of this Roman attitude, Masinissa, the 
Numidian prince, claimed Carthaginian territories knowing that 
under the terms of the peace Carthage might not resort to force tc 
protect her interests. Carthage appealed to Rome. 

A member of the commission sent to investigate the claims ^vas 
the elderly Marcus Porcius Cato who became alarmed when he 
observed the degree of Carthage’s recovery and the wealth of the 
city. The commission dedded in favor of Masinissa. And upon his 
return to Rome, Cato instituted a campaign of propaganda against 
Carthage, ending all his speeches in the Senate with the words; 
“Carthage must be destroyed.” 

In 151 BC. Masinissa again attacked Carthage. This rime the 
angry Carthaginians took up anns. Rome issued an ultimatum 
which demanded that the Carthaginians abandon their city and 
retire ten miles from the coast. In despair the Carthaginians pre- 
pared to defend their city. 

The siege of Carthage was badly handled and lasted nearly three 
years. In the spring of 146 bo. the Romans broke into the city. 
AHhough weakened by hunger during the long siege, the Car- 
thaginians nevertheless fought furiously through the streets and even 
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in the houses of the city The small number of survivors of this last 
desperate struggle were sold into slavery The city was leveled to 
the ground and the land of Carthage became the Roman province 
of Afnca 


XIII 


Rome and the East 


U: 


The Illywan and Gallic Wars 


•«Jnocr her albance system Rome assumed responsibility for pro 
tecting the interests of her allies whose relationships with foreign 
stotes she controlled When, therefore, m 830 b c the ciUes of south 
Italy applied to Rome for protection against the raids of the 
piratical state of Illyna, she was obliged to respond 
In 889 B c Rome sent a fleet and an army across the Adriatic into 
Illyna Queen Teuta was compelled to rebnquish part of her tem- 
ones an to p^ tnbute to Rome The surrendered cities became 
cs 0 ome Nearly ten years later these cities were attacked by 
Uemetnus, njer ot Corcyra Rome acted promptly, defeated 

Demctnm and took possesMon of hat chief fortress 

oord,™''?!? 1 .“‘•‘‘"S'red by an attack by the Gauls in 

Grepee p d Century 

POP “raded by the same people but that 

nMnTp rm«P^ ‘’P Anbgonus Numbers of these Gaubsh 

valles Tn pp jmned their kinsmen m the Po 

po 000 pps*p],i ^ ®Jtt>l»h force of some 50,000 infantry and 
Pumc svar Etnina Threatened with a second 

vrctS^n^nMl “""■‘“>«=d As a result of this 

cS >' *■= "P’ ‘■"’“Sht under Roma. 
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New Wars in the East 

in 202 B c , the year of the battle of Zama ^vhIch ended the 
Second Punic War, there occurred a crisis in the east which soon 
involved Rome, much against her will. Ptolemy IV, who died in 
203 B c., was succeeded by an infant son. The government of Egypt 
fell into the hands of corrupt and incompetent politicians. 

Antiochus III, ruler of the Seleucid kingdom of Syria, determined 
to take advantage of the weakness of the Egyptian government and 
seize some of her Asiatic provinces. Philip V of Macedonia then de- 
cided to match the exploits of his rival and ally by seizing several of 
the independant Greek cities and islands. Two other states, Per- 
gamum, in Asia Minor, and the island kingdom of Rhodes, appealed 
to Rome to help them check these aggressors. The Romans were 
most unwilling to involve themselves in an eastern war, but Egyp- 
tian grain had fed the Italians when Hannibal destroyed the fields 
in Italy, and the Romans were unmlllng to permit the source of 
these essential supplies to fall into the hands of a potential enemy. 

The Romans demanded that Philip of Macedonia refrain from 
attacking Egypt or the Greek ciUes and insbted that he submit his 
lifferences with Pergamum and Rhodes to arbitration. Philip re- 
I fused and Rome declared war. Not wishing to fight two great 
powers at the same time, Rome sent an embassy to Antiochus as- 
suring him of Rome’s desire to remain at peace with the Seleucid 
kingdom. Her diplomacy was successful. 

In spite of the fact that Rome had come into the war partly to 
protect the independence of the Greeks, she had the support of only 
a portion of the Greek cities. Nevertheless her armies were successfid 
and Philip was forced to accept Roman terms. In 196 b C. the 
Roman general Flamininus proclaimed the independence of the 
Greek states. After settling the claims of these states, the Romans 
withdrew from Greece and left the cities to enjoy their xieivJy re- 
stored freedom. It is clear that the Romans had no zimbition to ex- 
tend their doimmon to the eastern Mediterranean. 


Trouble >vrrH Antiochus 

The Romans soon found they could not isolate themselves from 
the affairs of the east Mediterranean sphere. The Aitohan League of 
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Greek cities was dissatisfied with Rome’s preservation of peace, for 
this coalition hoped to replace Macedoma as the dominant power 
m Greece They sought now to undermine Roman influence by 
bnnging Antiochus and the Seleucid kingdom mto conflict with 
Rome 

D succeeded by misrepresentation and false promises 

Probabty they were helped by Hanmbal who was m exile at the 
court of Antiochus In 191 bc Antiochus was dnven from Greece 
y Oman armies The following year the Romans crossed over into 
Asia and attacked him in Asia Minor By their victory at Magnesia 
in 190 B c the Romans forced Antiochus to surrender Asia Minor 
and withdraw beyond the Taurus Mountams Once more Rome 
declined to take any temtory for herself Friendly Rhodes and 
Pergamum received additions to their temtory and the rest of 
Asia Minor was divided mto small mdependent states The Aitolian 
CoMedeiacy s^s forced mto an alliance with Rome 
and Ae organization 

ernpire, it was necessary to sub 
a wefcnpr V. Perseus, uihented 

nenpSrJd ^ and a svar treasury from his father The inex 
Rottia* niler felt himself strong enough to challenge 

Rome When !• themselves by axdmg Perseus against 

and Ld m warfare Perseus hesftated 

mai^i He had failed to use his 

suDDort of hi ° ^niself with mercenanes and to win the 

Macedoma m Romans invaded and conquered 

severely numshpd ^ troublesome Greek cities were 

earned off to Rn many of the leading famiUes were 

ihe good behaLrot'SrOrteb'™” 8““^"'“ 
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World Dominion and the End of the Republic 


It is worth noting at this point in our history that the extension 
of Roman dominion over other peoples and countries was largely 
the result of accident rather than design. We have seen how, from 
earliest times, it was necessary for Rome to protect herself against 
nearby enemies. We have seen how, when the Latin tribes could 
not be trusted to remain at peace, Rome forced them into an alli- 
ance under "which Rome decided questions of peace and war. But 
tve know that the alliance system did not, in fact, bring peace to 
Rome’s citizens, for under it they were obliged to protect tlieir allies 
against attackers. 

Of course Rome was not simply an Innocent victim of aggression. 
"We sasv how her citizens, blinded by greed and ignorance of their 
danger, voted to risk a war with Carthage. The seizure of Corsica 
and Sardinia, when Carthage was engaged in a struggle for her life 
against the mercenaries and Libyans, was a dishonorable act no 
matter what arguments may be put forward to justify it. 

But for the most part, Rome had not planned her conquests — they 
happened. Wars became conquests often because the Romans re- 
fused to recognize defeat. Other nations encountered defeats, 
became fearful, and sued for peace. In both the first and second 
Punic wars the Romans suffered an appalling series of reverses, 
but apparently they never thought of giving up the fight until 
they were victorious. 

The Romans were by no means a stupid people. They were very 
quick to appreciate the practical advantages which victories brought 
them. However,' at the end of the third century b c. they were in 
possession of the western Mediterranean and nearly all its coasts 
and islands. Unwillingly drawn into wars outside that sphere, they 
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repeatedly refused to involve themselves premanently in the affairs 
of the eastern Mediterranean by accepting temtonal concessions 
there 

In 196 Bc the Roman general Flamimnus proclaimed the in 
dependence of the Greek states and withdrew to Italy In 189 bc 
the Romans withdrew once more after setting up independent 
states in Asia Minor and punishing the trouble Aitolian 

League In 167 a a , after defeatmg Perseus, the Romans carried off 
Greek hostages in order to secure the peace But in 149 a c Roman 
fleefa and armies were again operating in the Aegean area in a 
double war with both Macedoiua and the Achaian Confederacy 
Victory once agam crowned her efforts but Rome’s patience was 
at last at an end In 146 a c , the year of the final destruction of 
arthage, Corinth too was razed to the ground and her citizens 
s^^very Macedoma was made a province of Rome and 
e GreA aties, warned by the fate of Corinth, became vassal 
states Of Rome under the supervision of the governor of Macedonia. 


The Provinoe of Asia and the Politioal Crisis at Rome 

h/ * j*’ PErgamum, died without issue 

oeoolB !ram to Rome, hoping thereby to save his 
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* Army contracts and the exploitation of the products and com- 
merce of ne\vly acquired territories gave rise to a new class of 
wealthy business organizers and enteiprisen. They were the eques- 
irians, so called because although not noble they were nevertheless, 
tmlilA the plebs, able to appear for military service exp^ively 
equipped and moimted on horseback. The growth of this class 
greatly changed old ideas of ^vealth and standards of living. 

The patrician, or senatorial order, continued to furnish the 
leadership in Roman affairs and to occupy the chief offices. But in 
order to be elected to office the senators needed the votes of the 
plebs. Polidcal campaigns were expensive. There were no "party 
chests" — ^the candidate paid his campaign expenses out of his own 
pocket. Now from early times the Roman state had, wth each 
conquest, set apart a portion of the land as public domain. The 
senators had leased this land to themselves and for generations 
had cultivated it as their own. But the returns from such a sena- 
torial estate might now amount to less than the income of an in- 
ternational banker of the equestrian order. 

In the government of the provinces the senatorial order found 
an opportunity to recoup their dwindling fortunes. During a term 
as governor of a province, limited to two years or even one, the 
ambitious administrator sought to squeeze as much profit out 
of the district in his charge as possible. Thus while in other respects 
Roman provincial government was fair and efficient, the greed of 
its governors made it extremely costly. 

But the most n\imerou5 part of the citizen population of the city 
of Rome svas made up by the plebs. For the most part these were 
propertyless indiriduals svithout useful skills. Some found occasional 
employment while others frankly lived a parasitical existence. This 
urban mob however ^vas made up of men who still possessed the 
privileges of Roman citizenship although they were a far different 
body of men from the sturdy fanners ivhose loyalty and courage 
had made Rome great. It was to this crowd that the office seekers 
catered when in need of votes. Gifts of food and entertainment — 
pageants, athletic games, races— -were showered upon them by 
aspirants to public office. 

Many thoughtful men did not like the changes in Roman life 
that we have described. They felt that the Romans had been 
corrupted by their success. TTie few independent-spirited men 
remaining on their small farms were unable to come to Rome to 
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vote whenever a question was referred to the Assembly And the 
mob ivhich dominated the Assembly was likely to support the 
candidate from whom it could expect the biggest hand-out 


The Gracchi ^ 

In 133 B G Tiberius Gracchus, an aristocrat ivho became tribune 
in that year, sought to bnng about reforms which svould re establish 
the class of free Roman farmers He proposed that private holdings 
01 public lands be strictly limited m size, this would return large 
racts o land to the state This land he proposed to let out in 
small plots to the landless Roman citizens The senaton immediately 
toed to blc^ this bill, but Tibenus had the support of the atizen 
ssem y The question then arose, how were the impoverished 
Oman ciUzem to find the means of settmg themselves up as 
farmers on their new land> Tibenus then put forth another 
proposid which struck further at senatonaJ pnvilege He planned 
the treasure recently bequeathed to the 
^ “'S Attalus of Pergamum The control of the provinces, 
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In 122 Bc. Gaius Gracchus left Rome to oversee the establish'" 
ment of a new commercial coloi^, Junoniaj at Carthage. It was a 
tactical mistake fof-he iivas away from Rome seventy days. During 
that time his opponents accused Gaius of aiming to be a dictator 
and in other ways so successfully created mistrust in the minds of 
the citizens that he failed to be fclected in I2i b.c. The senators 
soon found a pretext for declaring martial law. Gracchus and his 
followers were attacked by the senatorial forces and defeated. 
Gaius had liimself killed by a loyal slave. 

Marius 

Despite the failures of the Gracchi, the Senate had demonstrated 
that it was corrupt, incompetent, and devoted to its own interests. 
The careers of both Gracchi also revealed how a strong leader 
who had the support of plebs and equestrians might override the 
Senate. Roman history now became a struggle among power-seeking 
individuals many of whom, however, tvere genuinely devoted to 
the public good. One such was Gaius Marius. 

Marius was a military leader of the equestrian order. He had 
sufficiently distinguished himself in the war against the rebellious 
African prince Jugurtha to be elected consul in 107 u.c. In two 
more years, with the able assistance of his friend and aid Sulla, 
Marius brought the Jugurthine war to a close. But in this same 
)car, 105 B.C., two Roman armies were destroyed in Gaul by forces 
of the barbarian Cimbri and Teutons. The way lay open for the 
barbarians to invade Italy. 

Marius was appointed to the command against the Cimbri and 
Teutons. Instead of attempting a fresh levy of the effete Roman 
citizens for military service, Marius called for volunteers. This 
change of plan opened up careers in the army to men %vho, in 
the course of time, came to look to their leaders to secure them 
lands or bonuses upon their retirement from the army. But in the 
emergency, Marius obtained an array of good fighting men ^vith 
which he defeated the enemy and saved Italy from invasion. A 
sla\c war in Sicily, a svar svith the pirates, and the need for sup- 
pressing a rebellion of the Spaiuards, gave Marius further opportu- 
nities to distinguish h i ms elf as a general and to win popular support 
in Rome. 

Meanwhile, the Itahan cities, who had supplied soldiers for 
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Rome’s conquests, were aggrieved that they were without voice 
m the settlement of conquered territories and did not share in 
the great wealth that victories had brought to Rome Many ol 
these cities revolted, some demanding Roman citizenship, others 
the, r independence The svar which resulted lasted from go to 88 
all Tt 1 ^ that Roman citizenship was extended to 
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his return to Italj'. These Sulk easily defeated. Then in the spring 
of 83 B.c. he landed in Italy with an army of seasoned veterans 
numbering some 40,000, all of whom had taken an oath of allegiance 
to himself. Overthrowing the forces sent against him Sulla ad- 
vanced on Rome and entered the city as master of the state. 

Sulla then had himself appointed Dictator. As Dictator he began 
the systematic slaughter of the followers of Marius and the con- 
fiscation of their property. Sulla revealed shortly, however, that 
personal power was not his aim. After his harsh revenge, he put 
through a series of laAvs which placed the powers of government 
securely in the hands of the Senate. Failing to appreciate the degree 
to \vhich the senatorial order had degenerated, Sulla apparently 
sought to restore the condition of affairs that had prevailed in 
ancient Rome when under tlie able and unselfish leadership of 
that class Rome had become great. Having restored the power of 
the Senate, Sulla retired to private life in 79 n.c. 

POMPEY 

After Sulla’s death in 7O b.c. agitation was begun for the repeal 
of his hated la^^•s. But the people of the Assembly kne^v that they 
would need a military champion If their powers were to be restored 
to them. They chose as their favorite Gnacus Pompey Nvho had 
distinguished himself in Spain. Pompey was elected consul in 70 b.c. 
when he agreed to repeal the laws of Sulla. 

After fulfilling his promise Pompey was assigned by the Assembly 
the task of freeing the seas of piracy. He svas given supreme com- 
mand in the Mediterranean and upon its coasts. The pirates ^vere 
routed out of their strongholds with such thoroughness and speed 
that the Assembly then placed Pompey in charge of the war already 
under svay against Mithradates. Mithradates* po^ver was already 
broken. As a result Pompey quidcly obtained his submission as well 
as that of Tigrancs, lUng of Armenia. He then crushed w’hat 
remained of tlie Sdeucid kingdom and made SjTia a Roman 
pro\’mcc. 

Toward the close of the year 62 b.c. Pompey returned to Italy 
and tlie folJotWng j-car celebrated a triumpL Any fears that he 
might be another Sulla ^^ere allayed when Pompey disbanded his 
army and submitted to the Senate a report on his eastern settlement 
and a request for land allotments to his men. But the Senate, now 
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having nothing to fear, proceeded to cam the ill will of Pompey 
and his men as well by debating these matters for the next t\%o yean. 
Pompey cast about for poliUcal allies 


Dunng Pompe/s absence in the East there had risen into 
prominence at Rome a )oung nephew of Manus named Caius 
Julius Caesar Just before Pompey’s return to Italy, ho«c\cr, joung 
Caesar had drawn suspicion upon himself through his association 
with Catahne, svhosc attempt to sciae the government by violence 
had been thuarted by Cicero, a lawyer and the greatest orator 
and man of letters of his generation However, the Senate delayed 
two years over giving its approval to Pompey 's settlement in Asia 
and dunng that time Caesar came forward in Pompey’s support 
Pompey and Caesar took into personal alliance with them the 
WMlthy Crassus, thus forming what was known as the ‘ tnumvirate," 
vvhich was designed to advance the interests and careers of the 
wree members Caesar, elected consul, forced the ratification of 
iompeyrs settlement m the East and passed other laws settling 
ompey s veterans in Campania To relieve the conditions m Rome 
tie settled an additional 20,000 colonists on Campanian land 
Caesar saw clearly that it was no longer possible for a man to 
achieve disunction by consUtutional means Essential to the exercise 
of povver vvas the backing of an army With the help of his fnends 
he oMained parage of a law which made him governor of lUyna 
appointment was later renewed In 
58 to 50 B c , Caesar conquered all Gaul north 
He k* *0 English Channel and the ocean 

A of the land of modem 

Rhinf. a secure these conquests he crossed the 

mv^defB 1 the Germans He abo erased the Channel and 
niSefuS 1,° And dnnng all tin! tune he 

mted hTthtwa ‘>“”2 

which followed these exploits with apprehension, 
ma“?a taumTb“^' ^vouId mtum to Rome and de- 

Manus Accordm* C ° 
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had since been killed m action m the East and the tnuniMratc wns 
dissoK-ed Pompey, \'kho<e ambition was personal, had no hesitation 
in championing the Senate although he had nsen to fa\’or willi tlie 
backing of the Assembl) Thus assured of the support of tlie great 
conqueror of the pirates and of Asia, the Senate ordered Caesar 
to disband his army 

Caesar hesitated not an instant Swiftly he crossed the River 
Rubicon and entered Italy in 49 n c Unprepared for such prompt 
action, the Senate and Pompey retreated as Caesar approached 
Rome They were soon forced to leave Italy and cross over into 
Greece. Let us recall that Pompey still controlled the fleet witli 
which he had swept the pirates from the seas He was regarded 
throughout the world as Ae greatest man in Rome and his pres- 
tige made it easy for him to raise an army in either tlie eastern or 
western Mediterranean 

^Vhlle Pompey gathered together an army, Caesar surprised 
everyone by the speed of his movements Crossing over into Spam 
he forced the capitulation of the armies there that were still led 
by Pompey^s officers Secure in their control of the sea, Pompey and 
the Senate prepared at leisure for the invasion of Italy Before they 
had begun the crossing, to their amazement they learned that 
Caesar had returned from Spam victonous and that, still more 
surpnsing, he had crossed the Adnatic into Epirus and was prepar- 
ing to attack the senatorial armies The two great generals and 
their armies met at Piianalus in 48 s c Pompey’s plan was skillful, 
but despite the fact that his forces were the smaller, Caesar proved 
himself much supenor m generalship The senatorial army was 
shattered and Pompey fled to Egypt 

Upon his arrival in Egypt Pompey was trcichcrousl) murdered 
Caesar, following in pursuit, met in Egypt the beautiful and talented 
queen Cleopatra, last of the Ptolemies Here Caesar intervened 
on Cleopatra’s behalf in a conflict over the succession between the 
twenty year old queen and her thirteen year old brotlicr who was 
also, in accordance with Egyptian custom, her husband Succumb 
mg to the charms of Cleopatra, Caesar remained in Egypt until 
the spring of 47 b c when an outbreak m Asia Minor demanded 
his immediate attention Prom Asia Minor Caesar dispatched his 
famous report to the Senate Vtntt vidi, vict, "I came, I saw, I 
conquered ” He then hastened westward to meet the repubhc'in 
forces which had gathered m north Afnca and m Spam After 
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sconng fresh tnumphs over his enemies, Caesnr returned to Rome 
to celebrate a tnumph 


Dictatorship 

From July 2O, 46 to March 15, 44 D c Caesar ruled the Roman 
hmpirc as Dictator Men wondered sihat use he would make of 
^ power Would he, like Sulla, attempt to restore the form if not 
e substance of the old republican gosemment^ Caesar continued 
to mie as an autocrat, but he made his power legal by concentrating 
m his own hands the chief ofliccs of the state He was elected 
Dictator, consul, and also was given the tnbunician authonty wth 
out the ofiice He was Pontifex Maximus, head of the state rcligiom 
o^r^ation He rcceisTd the powers of censorship He appointed 
both Roman and provincial magutrates And he possessed Uic nght 
to make peace and war svithout consulting the Senate 

n fairness to Caesar let us acknowledge tliat it was no longer 
KS? anything that was worth rratonng ^Vhat was 

raent Ti!^! ° gJ'C Rome a strong, responsible, eflicicnt govern 
*0 do His mind was full of great 
hon and reform of the admimstra 

bnner ahn P'^crnmcnt One reform which he did fortunate!) 

eld "■<= Egypl,=,n calendar for the 

fomtof the F™? "'■* "''xl'firat.ons thn Roman 

But “= •“ify 

unable tn »*i!* devoted to the old ways svho were 

either to ren ^ f *1? Senate and Assembly had long since ceased 

5 UnderT^T? v,° ^ P°“'“ 

some smv ="<* Bratus, a group includmg 

March (March 0» '•>= W'’ 

ber he W7< t.. ^ ° entered the senate cham 

^eapoLTnd ^ conspirators who drew concealed 

weapons and stabbed h™ to death He fell at the foot of Pompey’s 
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XV 


Tw 6 Centuries of World Peace under the Empire 


If the murderers of caesar expected to be haded as the saviors 
of the republic, they were disappointed Marc Antony, Caesar’s 
fellow consul, took possession of Caesar’s estate and sought to be 
acknowledged Caesar’s successor But upon receiving news of his 
uncle’s death, an eighteen year-old nephew, Octavian, hastened 
to Rome Octavian learned there that he had been legally adopted 
by Caesar and made his sole heir Antony, however, refused to 
recognize his claims 

Octavian was too young to be regarded as dangerous, and to 
that fact he owed his life Despite his youth he soon revealed 
himself a worthy successor to his lUustnous unde He promptly 
rallied Caesar’s veteran soldiers and won over some of Antony’s 
legions So skillful was he in judging and actmg upon the local 
political situation, that he forced his own election as consul when 
he was only twenty years of age He then formed an alliance with 
Antony and another of Caesar’s followers, Lepidus This svas the 
second tnumvirate 

The two leading murderers of Caesar, Brutus and haH 

fled from Rome and noiv headed a powerful army encamp^ in 
Macedoma Antony and Octavian moved against the conspirators 
At the great "battle of Thilippi the champions (rf the oM repubhc 
were completely defeated {42 bc ) 

Octavian and Antony then divided the Ey^^een them* 

Octavian returned to Italy where he fr* establishing order 
in the west Antony remained in the ear* a 7j<tvr to bnnsinc 
»t mto full subjecuon to Rome Oct^stan px^rjtzd his aims 
ruthless skill He defeated young great ^=3^ 
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who had taken possession of Sicily He then overthrew Lepidus/ 
the member of the triumvirate who had been given the province 
of Africa He thus umted the entire western part of the empire 
under his rule 

Antony meanwhile had fallen under the influence of Cleopatra’s 
charms This ambitious woman, who once had hoped to rule the 
Roman Empire with Caesar, now, as Antony’s queen, hoped 
once more to realize her ambition In Antioch and in Alexandria 
Antony maintained himself in a court of onental splendor that 
recalled the days of the great Persian monarchy Reports of the 
ambitions of Antony and Cleopatra reached Rome along with ac 
counts of the absolutism of their eastern courts It was not long 
e ore Octavian found the Senate willing to declare war on 
Cleopatra 


The two rivals, Octavian and Antony met, with their armies 
and fleets, at Actium on the western coast of Greece As the naval 
battle turned m favor of Octavian, Antony fled m the queen’s 
gal ey followed by the royal Egyptian flotilla The armies, having 
'Tu ^ f II * desertion of their leader, soon surrendered to Octavian 
i he following year Octavian landed in Egypt Only a feeble 
resistance was offered In desperation both Antony and Cleopatra 
took their own lives ^ 


The Ace of Augustus 

The nJe of Octavian over a nmted Roman Empire inaugurated 
an era of two centunes of world peace and prosperity This, at 
™o,Z f ‘“^’'''Cinent The stabdity of the 

wisrOTcfr™? **"’ “ ■" ”<> '“all degree the result of the 

of those plan" h?SlLl;'':^nnoT;S 

of 4= rmubirrS ‘"'“ii'’ another revolt on the part 

Repubhc aoDoint himself as an official of the Roman 

Dmtator avoided titles Iiie that of 

he lcSwr^m^ bore u„pij„ 3 „, associations for the Romans But 
-Arrronr,h7r , “ “Augustus” or “Pnneeps” 

And he retaiLd contoi^l^ 
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The boundaries of Augustus* empire were established along 
natural and defemible lines wherever possible/ the Rhine and 
Danube Rivers on the north, the Black Sea and Euphrates on the 
east, the Sahara Desert to the south, the Atlantic Ocean in the 
west. To defend this great empire and maintain order a standing t 
army was essential. Augustus recruited his soldiers among the j 
provinces. In addition to their pay, they received upon retirement 
a grant of land and Roman citizenship. The soldiers ^vere stationed 
along the borders except for the Praetorian Guard maintained in 
. Rome for the defense of the palace.' 

Augustus reformed the administration throughout the empire. 
A high degree of local self-government was permitted. Roman 
governors maintained order, administered the laws, and collected 
ta.xes. But they ^vere now answerable to Augustus for their behavior. 
For the Ent time in Rome’s history Augustus assessed taxable 
property and made some reasonable attempt to adjust taxation to 
the wealth of the province and the individual. 

The governing bureaucracy established and trained by Augustus 
so efEdently carried on the functions assigned to it that during 
the reigns of tricked or incompetent emperors like Nero or Caligula, 
the government practically ran itself. During the course of the 
next two centuries whatever elaboration’or improvement of the ad* 
minbtratlon took place was based upon the original structure estab* 
lished by Augustus. 

Augustus, with the able assbtance of his wife Livia, raised 
the level of manners and morals in Rome, Together they revived 
an admiration for the virtues and character of the earlier Roman. 
Augustus stirred the aric pride of the citizen by beautifying the 
city of Rome and by making his capital a great artistic and intel- 
lectual center as well as a political one. Under the patronage of 
Augustus Livy devoted forty years to writing the history of Rome. 
Horace’s poems preserve for us a picture of the Rome of Augustus’ 
day. This too was the age of Virgil and his great epic poem^ 
'The Aeneid. 


The Era of Roman Peace 

During the first two centuries of the empire, the era of the 
Pax Romana or Roman Peace, the emperors concerned themselves 
principally with protecting and raaintaining the great regnum. 



qo world historv at a glance 

There ^^as no serious Uircat to Uic security of the empire But oc 
casiomlly tribes or states across the borders endangered the Ines 
or security of people \Mtlun the empire and these situations called 
» for recUfication The three cluef problems ucrc the maintenance 
and protection of the boundaries, administration, and the establish 
ment of the imperial succession Dunng the reign of Claudius, 
souUiem Bntain asas conquered and incorporated uathm the empire. 

a cr emperors, Domitian for example, strengthened portions of 
the cxisUng fronticn It avas not until tlie reign of Trajan (oS-U? 
AD ) that this policy ssas momentarily abandoned 

rajan, an able general, seems to ha\'e dreamed of emulating 
the feats of Alexander and uniting boUi East and West in a single 
tr sought to increase the size of the Roman 

the Danube into Dacn, which had for some 
DaciaTM 1 °^ trouble to Rome, and after conquering the 

he^mM « Romans throughout the land Next 

been Parthia, or Pcnia, which had nc^•cr 

Eunhra»f'« T-, ^ 'vhich remained hostile Crossing the 

Mcsonotamti the Parthian power and added Armenia, 

But Traian’< the Roman Empire as pronnees 
that the ive Hadnan, himself a great soldier, rcaliied 

minUtiive would create e;a.c ad 

more difficuh ^!i°i cxtcnsiva: the boundaries, the 

and they ^ould be to protect In the interests of j^eace 

Trajan east *of thr^P op all the Icmtory conquered by 

to strenethenmf» fli '^Pj’rotes River He then devoted himself 
completed the houndancs It was Hadnan who 

tween the Rhin^ and exposed border be 

who built the wall >t svas Hadnan 

The work or? the Piets and Scots 

until the end Hadnan secured the Roman frontiers 

Roman Throughout that time 

toward Its close witrth7”'“'"*^ efficient and stable although 
we are able to* note^ that ^'^bomtion of bureaus, 
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XVI 

Decltne 


i 


W HEN Julius Caesar made himself head of the Roman State, he 
adopted as son and heir his nephew Octavian The wisdom of that 
choice was made evident by the subsequent career of Octavian 
In his turn Octavian (as the emperor Augustus) adopted as heir 
and successor his stepson Tibenus whom he then associated with 
him m the government Tibenus had already won support among 
the arnues by his conquest of Noncum and a term as military 
governor of Illyna Upon the death of Augustus in 14 a d , Tibenus 
assumed command of the army and called the Senate into session 
The Senate bestowed upon him the title of Augustus along with 
other titles and poivers that had been held by Octavian In thif 
manner there came to be established in the empire a system of 
succession lyhich prevailed for tivo centuries 
However, it did not always work smoothly Upon the assassma- 
tion of Cahgula in the year 41, the Praetonan or palace guard 
dragged Claudius, Cabgula’s uncle, from his hiding place in the 
palace and proclaimed him emperor while the Senate ^vas still 
debating the question whether to restore the Republic, And again 
m 68 A D , upon the revolt of the armies of Gaul and Spam, when 
Nero fled from Rome and became a suicide Galba, leader of the 
Spanish armies, bought the support of the Praetonan guard and 
was acclaimed emperor The Senate agam accepted the choice of 
the armies In the course of a smgle year, 68-^9 a d , the army 
deposed and set up four emperors and m each instance the Senate 
gave its approval 

Two factors saved the Empire from collapse One was the efiiaent 
bureaucracy, set up by Caesar and Augustus and improved by 
Claudius, which contmued to function m spite of the disturbed 
condiUon of affairs m the city of Rome and other portions of 
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the Empire Another ^vas the fact that fortunately many of those 
raised to the mpenal dignity by the support of the army iverc 
men of real abihty and sincere patriotism Such men uere Vespasian, 
who reformed and strengthened the Senate, and Trajan and Hadnan 
o whom we have already referred These men in tlieir turn sought 
to tram as their successors the ablest among the younger generation. 

inibiAD Marcus Aurehus succeeded Antomnus Pius During his 
orig reign e revealed himself an able man wholly devoted to the 
He 13 also well known to reader, of our generation as 
tile btoic philosopher whose Medilatwns have long been a standard 
in°b Jttopean literature This respected emperor, sadly mistaken 
rmto '“'^Sment of the character of his own son, abandoned the 
custom:^ nsethod of succession and tned to estabhsh a dynasty 
“"S' f" 'S' office Sunken m de- 
nalare ^t ^ ^cted state affairs and was finally assassinated in a 
plot on the last day of the year 19a an Once agam the 
anny sascd control of the tmpenal office ” * 

much chlnff^^ second century the Roman armies were 

of Au^^tuf pir they had been m the daj-s 

material nro^nf kt penod of peace, security, and 

was r^llvC^f. ? mihtary service The Empire 

ment du^n- military service entailed a long enlist 

to a frontier nntf * would probably find himself assigned 

lively center? of* semi barbarous peoples, far from the 

rSits ami; less difficult to obtain 

who sought swvic; m the" R the barbanans 

older raciil «forL t *1. Roman armies than from among the 
proud to bccon^’a^Roman'SlT' ^'atbanan m particular was 
amonc his own 1 because it brought him prestige 

Roman ciUzemhjTn^" ’ 1 brought him 

service These \J-rr. “P°” ^ retirement from 

control of the state ,1 m the third century seized 

demanded gifts and Ian?" t^eposed emperon They 

they looted the provinces ’ ^1? tnipaticnt greed, 

were twenty sut emperors =35 and 285 there 

Heavy taxes the err, ’ ^ whom died a natural death 

^cy, .ind the* depredat'n^ meffioency of the over large burcauc- 

th^lxonomm orSSlof It -nousirdisniptcd 

abandoned their callme, j As a consequence many 

uitir calling, and sou^t a hvchhood in other fields 
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These shifts caxiscd further dislocation in essential industries and 
services. FurAer hardship resulted from rising prices which svere 
in part due to the uncertainties and risks involved in doing business. 

In 285 Diocletian was chosen emperor by the armies. He devoted 
his great abilities to checking the disintegration of the empire 
which was no^v erident on every hand. He saw that one of the 
chief threats to the stability of the imperial government ^vas the 
ambition of the governors of large prorinces who were in charge 
of armies. Diocletian divided up the empire into over a hundred 
provinces so that the governor of no one province would be strong 
enough to challenge the authority of the imperial government. In 
addition he separated the civil from the military authority. 

Diocletian rBali2ed that the administration of the empire and 
the defense of its far-flung boundaries posed a problem too com- 
plicated for a single ruler. He therefore selected as co-emperor 
Maximian who, like himself, held the title Augustus. Diocletian 
took up his residence in the East, which had become the center 
of population and economic activity in the empire, and established 
his capital at Nicomedia in Asia Minor. Maximian beaded tlic 
administration in the West and made his headquarters in Milan 
in northern Italy. 

Each of the tivo Augusti then chose a younger officer as an as- 
sbtant and associate in the government. These men were given 
the title Caesar and were adopted as the sons and successors of 
the Augusti. In 305 Diocletian forced Maximian to resign with him 
and the government was turned over to the two Caesars who now 
became Augusti. Each of the neiv Augusti then chose a Caesar and 
the neiv succession was launched. 

Before his retirement Diocletian had given his attention to the 
economic plight of the empire. It was too late for any but strong 
and arbitrary measures. In 301 he issued an Edict of Prices which 
fixed the prices not only of commodities but of wages and every 
form of labor and professional service in the empire. He also 
decreed that every man should continue in his original trade or 
profession and that the son should follow the trade of his father. 

Constantine 

Diocletian s attempt to re-establish an orderly succession failed. 
The successor of Maximian was Constantiiu who died 
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once Oonslantms’ British soldiery hailed lus son Constantine m 
Caesar although he had not been so designated by either Augustus 
As soon as the succession was disrupted others entered the contest 
Maxcntius, son of Maxtnuan, caused himself to be ptoclaimed 
Caesar likemse and Maromian emerged from retirement in support 

won .r”, ^ of otvil wars which finally ended 

tile triumph of Constantine over all nvals 

Maxcntius Later he 

S.O. el '“j Of 'to empire Moth Licinms But in 324 Licinius 
frnnt^ u Constantine became sole emperor He con 

fronted substantially the same difficult questions that Diocletian 
had sought to solve Hmv re establish the unity and stability of the 
su™a H "Ihoh all would accept and 

onperial succession so as to brin; 

by army lea'den’° ' B'“>’ f”' P""” 

thle^of^limrii^'^ understand Constantine’s resolution of 

forces at work among the people of the far flung empire 

The Rise op CiiRisTiANtTY 

R^an Emoire^w 'be reign of Augustus, when the great 

S peaTaLT “ w'™ "f o' 

achievement thpro^™^'^^"*'^j despite the greatness of Roman 
Ac TmpTm e?a Ob H Sta' decade, of 

hke the Greeks bcw"?b ""rase The Roman., 

the Great ™me ,0 1^ =“>' “"or the age of Alevander 
civiliraUoris and rel "" ** roapect the peoples of many different 

They be™ “"hr vho were now subject to them 

"ere naive and m m traditional ideas about the gods 

older civilized pcoples^*^^ jnfenor to the religious concepts of 

world' W.ei”d’in'‘mrS'EJ" P“P'“ 

had svorshipcd nature Romans 

Lares and Penates As the household, the 

Romans borro\ved the rrpw.i t ®®^tncd increased importance the 
Romm names Zeus became besto^ved upon them 

was called Venus and Ares h«came Juno Aphrodite 

^wes, Mars Athena became Minerva These 
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gods were the patrons and protectors of the Roman state so that 
patnotism and religious allegiance were mextncably bound together 

We saw that when Alexander conquered the East he found it 
necessary to appear before his nesv subjects as the son of Zeus- 
Amon The conquered people continued to worship their old 
gods But since they had been overcome by the Greeks, it seemed 
obvious that the god of the Greeks was more powerful than 
Marduk, or Bel, or Ashur, or Ra They simply acknowledged the 
new god and added the statue of Zeus or Alexander to the statues 
of the other gods m their temples Very much the same formula 
was followed when Rome became mistress of the world The 
Roman emperors were deified and their statues placed in temples 
throughout the Empire 

But m this respect the position of the Jews was peculiar Their 
god, Jaweh or J^ovah was, as he had declared himself, a jealous 
god and ivould have no strange gods before him He was conceived 
by the Jews to be the supreme ruler over all things and over all 
men The Jews, therefore, could not place in their temples the 
statue of the deified Augustus ivitbout disobeying the explicit coni' 
mand of Jehovah With their usual practical good sense, the 
Romans recognized the speaal difficulty of the Jews and made 
them an exception But the Jews promptly ran into another diffi 
culty How could they render military service when the soldier^s 
oath of allegiance involved the recogmtion of the emperor as the 
deified head of the state’ Here agam the Roman government acted 
With sense and generosity The Jews %vcre practically exempted from 
military service 

Chnstiamty, originating as a Jewish sect, claimed the same 
exemptions as the Je\w But after the revolt of the Jews throughout 
the Empire in 66 Aai, ivhich ended with the destruction of 
Jerusalem in the year 70, the Ghnsbans were naturally suspect 
They were not an offiaally recogmzed sect and were therefore 
often forced to hold their meetings in secret Although, after the 
conversion of Paul of Tarsus, they increasingly sought converts 
outside the Jeivish comraumbes, for a long time the Chnstians 
were a small and httie understock minority m the Roman Empire 

Even before the Jewish rebellion the Chnstians became the 
MCUms of official persecution Dunng the reign of Nero a great 
fire destroyed a thickly populated quarter of Rome The rumor 
spread that Nero himself had caused the fire to be set in order 
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to qua* the dangcrouj rumor it war nocKmry to find a tcaptmat 

Sntte’ccr «--cr, fired tn pTh‘ 

t.o^^VlI''"' >'''> Chnitiani sullcrcd .nterm.ltcnt pmecu 

lion The artent of that penecution i cai.ly cxagEeratcd 

mnTnfoer d >"'0*toncc, that dur 

convert? "if "‘‘"O “O'* tolativc sccunty they iron many 

I! easy toTmd® ^ "otionahtics in the Empire. Thu 

one of a nimK?" r"'^ ChmUanity ivaj but 

the RomaTa^i r ''■'Stoni that ncre being taken up by 

the old gods ceased to believe in 

VV “ihaTorr-Tr® >" *0 Ih-rf centuiy 

rpe^nem Suf’.h^P 

goddess Ishtar -inA Tut Scrapts, tlie Babylonun 

Chi f 'vtdci; /olloued of all. 
'^asthecuItofMithra??!^ *f teachings and practica, 

behseen Mithnuam Points of similanJy 

belief in heaven and hell "W to be found in thetf 

judgment, in their con^m 

forces of good and evil^m ih^ s^SgJe bctivcen the 

Sunday among the days of the religions sanctified 

fifth of December TiTth- ® special feast the twent> 

holy water and the r-i rtt both made use of the bell, 

Populanty’afoi^f' *= h-ght of ib 
IS very l,kely that because of th ** undenvent a deebne It 

to those of Chnstiamtv it n **uuJarit) of many of its teachings 
of Christiaruty m the^^mn^^^^T^ “ '«der acceptance 

women and had no Mithnusra e-ccluded 

course were points of oigani^tion to unify and direct its 

The last sSm "tt 

the Emperor Decius fastv-o *rirL*** Chnstians occurred under 
he sought to suppress Ch ?* Diocletian began his reign 

rn theLemsts Ke^^y. ^^S-rded as a hostile sect 
the futility of such a Oolicv !,«,t u but he quickly realized 

which pui ChnstianTo^i;*^";^®"^^ EdicU of toleration 
religions, were issued in -ht fooPng with other recognized 

>" 3 II and 3,3 by Ga,e„„ Comtantme 
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The Emperor Constantine recognized that while the Christians 
numbered scarcely a tenth of the popul tion, they constituted the 
most potent spiritual force in the Empire For the Christian was 
wiling to die for his faith in an age when very few men were 
willing to die for Rome In addition, the Chnstians were orgaiuzed 
under their bishops many of whom were men of distingmshed 
birth and abilit) Far too much has been made of the fact that 
Christiamty appealed to the poor Of coume it did But too fre 
quently we are mcUncd to overlook the fact that from the time 
of St Peter patncian Romans of wealth and position ivere also 
among its converts It appealed to the educated as well as the 
uneducated The spiritual emptiness of a too matenahstic era 
affected men of all classes Turmng from the matenahstic ambi 
tions and pursuits of the tune the Christian sought to make himself 
worthy in the eyes of God To those who were ignorant of the 
beliefs of the Chnstians, this often appeared to represent an un 
natural contempt for all the things that the majonty of men held 
to be good Combined with the Christian’s unwillingness to worship 
the emperor as a god, this attitude made hun seem a hater of 
mankind and of the state and a very subversive influence indeed 

By the fourth century, m spite of popular muunderstandmg, and 
occasional persecution, Christianity had become a legally recognized 
religion Constantme now sought to strengthen the umty of the 
Empire and to buttress a government which had already revealed 
many signs of weakness by wmmng the allegiance of the Christians 
Christian bishops were appointed to posts in the Roman administra 
tion They proved effiaent and honest Churchmen were admitted 
to the counsels of the emperor In tune, anaent temples were 
turned over to the Christians as places of worship, their property 
was exempted from taxation, they were permitted to hold and 
inherit property, and the emperor made nch gifts to Christian 
churches 

The Council of Nicaea 

At the very moment when Constantine succeeded in strength 
ening the unity and admimstration of the Empire with the help 
of the Christians, there occurred a senous division m the ranks 
of the Chnstians themselves The Greek speaking eastern half of 
the Roman Empire had always exhibited a taste for philosophical 
and rehgious controversy The very languaee lent itself to the 
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rc^cmcnt of distinctions and the logical opposition of concepts 
There now arose a contro\crsy revolving about the exact nature 
of the divinity of Jesus The long accepted view of God was that 
he was one and indivisible but possessed of three divine penons, 
God the Father, God the Son who had come among men and 
died on the cross, and God the Holy Ghost An Alexandrian 
preadicr, Anus, insisted that Jesus was infenor in divinity to God 
the Father His reasoning, m part, was that Jesus, unlike the 
l-aihcr. had been created and had therefore not existed from the 
cginmng, that he could not have been truly min without at the 
wme time being less god Tlic question had many aspects and its 
debate stirred up the most intense excitement In a letter to a 
tnend a traveler of the time complained that one could not 
enter a shop to buy a loaf of bread or a piece of meat without 
having to luten to an argument upon the manner in which the 
pcRons of God were united by having the same substance but a 
tuxjund Anus was opposed by 
y c urchmen, most prominent among whom was the bishop 
Rom^orsaf^J’ controveny, had to flee W 

° assembled m Nicaca, a city m Asia Minor not 
k together from all Chm 

wbirb k ^ cnycror for the purpose of settling the controvxrsy 
, I ■" -*“^'1’ Alter long debate the 

unheM kw^A ^octnncs of Anus and affirmed the pnnaplr 

of Anan^ri ^an books were burned and the preaching 

of Anan doctnnes prohibited 


CONSTANTINOPIX 

Ilf? oT**e «>ok account of the fact that the 

tpeaW The Greek 

population ^SaiPi after several centuncs, the center of 

to estabhsh b ’ tailtural vitality Constantine determined 
LSiit SuS East On the site of 

at the poiS where the Bo“h“ *'aategically located 

he conLcted tor htsdf ”T 

itito AD the imno 1 ^ ^1* court a magnificent palace In 

MW cil „Lh I "“k "P ds aestdenee m the 

aw city which was appropnaWy called Comtantinople 
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Before his death in 337 Constantine was baptised a Christian. 
While during his life he had favored Christianity among other offi- 
cially recognized religions, he had not made it the religion of the 
state. Later emperors took the steps which practically achieved 
that result. Gratian (375-383) withdrew the state support of the 
heathen temples and when Theodosius I (379-395) extinguished 
the fires of the ancient temples, Christianity was left the only legal 
religion in the Empire. 



PART THREE 

The Collapse of the Roman West ard the 
Revival in the East 


378-395 

395 
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439 

449 

451 

452 

453 


462 

476 

481 


493 


496 

527-565 


529 

532 

568 

590-604 

618 

622 


632 

732 


Theodosius I, Emperor 

Division o£ Empire betsveen Arcadius and Hononus Revolt of 
Visigoths 

Barbarian invasions of Gaul Roman garrisons withdrawn from 
Britain 

The Vuigoths under Alanc captured Rome Death of Alaric 

Vandals under Gaisenc invaded Africa 

Vandals took Carthage 

Anglo Saxon conquest of Britain 

Attila and Huns invaded Gaul Turned back at battle of Chalons 

Pope Leo persuaded AtoU to withdraw from Italy 

Death of Attila Huns withdraw from Europe 

Saint Patrick began conversion of Ireland 

Odoacer, King of Teutonic tribes m Italy 

Clovis Ring of the Pranks 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth conquered Italy and became King of 
Italy 

Clovis converted to Roman Catholic Chnstiamty 
Justinian, Emperor 

St Benedict founded monastery at Monte Cassmo 
‘ Nika not 

Lombards conquer northern Italy 
Pope Gregory the Great 
Tang dynasty began m China 

The Hegira or flight of Mohammed Date begins Mohammedan ^ 
calendar 
Mohammed died 

Franks defeated Mohammedans at Tours 
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The Barharians 


Peacefui. Infiltratton into the Empire 

Outside the European boundaries of the Roman Empire 
many barbarian tnba which had for generations enjojed friendly 
relations with the Romans. Numbers of these, as wc know, crossed 
the boundaries and settled peaceably in the provinces or enlisted 
in tlie Roman armies. This process of infiltration had been going 
on quietly for so long a time that there had come to be a 'Try 
large barbarian clement not only in the outer provinces and the 
armies along the borders, but alro in the 'Try heart of the empire 
itself, the dty of Rome. \S’hilc it is true that the barbariam 'vere 
to some extent civilized and Romanized by their life in the 
army, their numbers became so great that in many wa)^ Roman 
life became barbarized. Some of the clTccts of this process in the 
army were the tendency of the troops to give allegiance to a leader 
rather than to the Senate or the e mp e ror. To their leaders the troops 
looked for rcvv'ards of land and plunder. In their impatient greed 
they did not hesitate to loot the Roman provinces themselves. 

The tribes settled along the European boundaries of the empire 
v.rrc nearly all Germanic. Along Uie lower Rhine were the Franks. 
Further to Uic souUi the Alamanni had settled. Eastward and 
bordering tlic upper Danube were the Burgundians and Lombards. 
North of ilie Balkan peninsula in the region roughly bounded by 
tlic Carpathian Mountains and tlie Dniester and Danube Riven 
wxrc the ^^est Goths or Viiigolhs. Along tlie north shores of 
the Black Sea between the Dniester and the Don Rivers were the 
^st Goths or Oitrogoths. And beyond the Don, north of the 
Caucasus Mountains, were the Abns. 


ISO 
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As a rule the barbanans were not disposed to clear the forest 
and bring the land under cultivation When the population of a 
tnbe became too large to live upon the game of the nearby forest 
and the slender yield in crops and flocks of the natural clearing 
which had been settled, the tnbe was spht up into groups which 
then drew lots to detemune which would migrate and search 
for new homelands At such times the stretches of umnhabited 
fertile land across the borders of the empire tempted the barbanans 
to seize ^vhat they wanted In 250 the Alemanm broke through 
the border defenses and entered northern Italy Some Franks ven- 
tured across the lower Rhmc at about the same time In the same 
year the Emperor Decius suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Visigoths But for more than a century thereafter Rome held the 
borders against barbarian attack 

In the meantime the barbanans were converted to Chnstianity 
by one of their own number, Ulfilas, a Goth of mixed blood bom 
around 310 Ulfilas was himself converted to Christianity by a 
follower of the teachings of Anus whose views, as we saw, svere 
condemned at the Council of Nicaea But Anarusm was not exter- 
minated Even before the death of Constantine Anan doctnnes 
tvere openly supported at the impenal court Ulfilas, who was 
ultimately made a bishop, spread Anan Chnstianity among the 
Germanic tnbes He found it necessary to invent an alphabet for 
the Goths who as yet had no wntten l^guage He then translated 
much of the Bible into Gothic. 

The Breachino of the Barriers 

Around 370 ad a great horde of fierce nomads poured into 
Europe from central Asia These were the people knosvn to Europe 
as the Huns — possibly they were the Hsmngnu Tartars, we cannot 
be sure Mounted on small but swift horses they moved through 
the forests so quietly that their attacks nearly always came as a 
siicpctsc Smee they dispersed into the woods after an attack 
It was almost impossible to pursue them and inflict retaliatory 
punishment 

The Alans and Ostrogoths found themselves helpless before 
the Hunnish imadcrs and surrendered to them A small body of 
^Vcst Goths fled into Transylvania, but most of the Visigoths 
crowded the borders of the Roman Empire and demanded per- 
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mission to enter In 376 the emperor Valens gave them permission 
to cross the Danube and settle on Roman land Until they could 
be permanently distnbuted in the unoccupied regions, Valera 
promised to furnish them with food In return, and as a guarantee 
of good behavior, the Visigoths were to surrender their arms. 
But the Roman ofEcials sought to profiteer at the expense of the 
needy Goths Unfortunately they also neglected to relieve the 
Goths of their weapons In 378, dnwn to desperation by hunger, 
the Visigoths mutimed against Rome Valens hurried out to meet 
them at the head of an army He failed to await the reinforcements 
which were on the svay from the West At Adrianople the emperor 
and two thirds of his army were slam 


The Barbaiuans Overbun the Empire 

During the reign of Theodosius (379-395) the Visigoths were 
peacefully settled upon lands which had been granted to them 
or which they had seized Their young king AJanc was dealt with 
toctfully by the emperor who held out to him the promise of a 
Roman pneralship— such an office held much more glamour for 
Alanc than the kingship of a tnbe of some 1 50,000 barbanan 
Visigoths ^ ' 

^Vhen Theodosius died m 395 he was succeeded by his h'O 
joung sons Arcadius and Hononus Alanc at once demanded the 
^litary appointment which had been promised by their father 
The >oung Arcadius who had become emperor m the East not 
omy refused the appomtment, he suspended payment of the annual 
subsidy svluch had been granted by Theodosius in return for the 
isigothic pledge to defend the Roman boundary Alanc acted 
prompt j He led lus Goths soutliward into Greece and seized Athcn* 
and Connth Then after ravaging the Pcioponnesu!, he headed 
nortlmard into Illj-na 

Ujxin the drath of Theodosius hjs second son Hononus, a child 
01 eleven, had become emperor in the West The real ruler of 
"“IS" '«■» Stihcho, an able general who 

lud serv-ed under Tlicodosms Stilicho, who was of Vandal descent, 
had achicvi^ his high position through lus ability and devoted 
."i. 1 niarehed eastward with an army and 

m 403 at Polcnua deaairely defeated Alanc and lus Visigoths. So 
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long as Sulicho lived Alanc was unsuccessful in his attempts to 
invade the West 

The advance of the Huns through central Europe had stirred 
up the German tnbes which for so long had been peacefully 
settled outside the Roman boundan^ Stihcho was kept busy 
marshaling his forces wherever danger threatened Northern Italy 
was invaded by a horde of mixed peoples but Stilicho was able to 
beat them back In 406-407 Gaul ivas partly overrun until Stilicho 
brought his armies to the scene 

During his twenty three years as commander of the Roman 
armies and adviser to the young emperor, Stibcho had made many 
enemies Courtiers of Roman descent were jealous of the powers 
of this Vandal, one of Avhose daughters had married the emperor 
Stilicho, like most of the Germans, was an Arian Christian, he 
^\as on that account opposed by many of the Athanasian Italians 
who considered lum a heretic His defense of the empire was 
compbcated by the fact that he dared not leave court for any 
length of time lest his enemies turn the weak minded emperor 
against him 

At last Stihcho’s fears were realized Jealous courtiers persuaded 
the emperor that his general was disloyal With Hononus’ consent 
the conspirators assassinated Stilicho m Ravenna At once Alanc 
led his Goths into Italy The courtiers were incapable of meeting 
the crisis and the emperor fled to Ravenna, a stronghold protected 
from land attack by stretches of marshland and from which it 
Asould be possible to ^v^thdraw by ship Alanc advanced upon 
Rome The atizens prepared to defend the city but traitors ad 
mittcd the Visigoths and the city was put to a three-day sack. 

This ^ear 410 was long remembered throughout the Roman 
world During the course of a thousand years Rome had been the 
conqueror Even the great Hannibal had failed to take the aty 
of Rome Mistress of a vast empire, for long the center of its 
civibzation, now residence of the Pope whose authonty svas greater 
than that of any other ChnsUan bishop, Rome was still the symbol 
of all the greatness associated with its name even though the center 
of impcnal administration had for some time been located in the 
East 

After the sack of Rome the Goths marched southward to the 
tip of the Italian pemnsula where Alanc began to assemble a fleet, 
possibly will a view to carrying his people across the straits into 
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Sicily or even into the nch African provinces But the fleet tvaa 
destroyed by storm and Alanc shortly thereafter fell ill and died 
Lest the Romans desecrate the grave of their leader, the \lsigothj 
diverted a small n\er from its course and buried their chieftain in 
Its bed When the river was again turned back into its natural 
chatmel, all those ^vho had secretly buned the body of Alanc 
were slam so that the secret might never be disclosed 

Alanc was succeeded by his brother m law Athaulf who sought 
to come to terms with the Romans The Visigoths now progressed 
northward along the western coast of Italy They had had enough 
of plundenng and wanted to settle down in a homeland of their 
own Athaulf besought the Romans to assign to them a territory 
where they might establish themselves as Roman subjects 
In the meantime, other tnbes poured across the boundanes 
north of the Alps Stilicho had been forced to withdraw troops 
from Britain and Gaul in order to defend Illyna and northern 
Italy Britain was abandoned finally by the Romans in 409 la 
Gaul many of the inhabitants moved back from the boundanes 
where they would be less likely to stiffer from barbarian raids. 
And the German tnbes, pressed by the Hum in their flank, 
hastened to seize the fertile lands left vacant within the Roman 
boundanes 

From eastern Germany the Vandals, accompamed by a smaller 
tribe, the Suevi, crossed the temtones of the Burgundians, Franks, 
and Aleraanm, and swept into Gaul, plundenng its cities, burouig 
ite crops and villages, and slaughtering as they went The word 
Vandalism to this day means ruthless and senseless destruction 
u Vandals had reached the sea and settled m a distnct 

ounded roughly by the Loire and Garonne Rivers, the region of 
Aqmtama 

The Romans canmiy hit upon a means of solvmg two difBcult 
problems at once They granted the Visigoths permission to settle 
m Aqmtama on condition they dnve out the Vandals In this the 
Visigoths were entirely successful and the Vandals and Suevi with- 
rew southward across the Pyrenees into the Ibenan, or Spamsh, 
pmimula In 418 the Romans made another treaty with the 
Visigoths under the terms of which the Visigoths agreed to drive 
the Vandals out of Spam 

" 1?“^ Gaisenc, the young leader of the Vandals, decided to 
take his people across the straits into the nch Roman provinces 
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of north Africa. For a time the Berbers put up a fierce resistance, 
but conquest was made easy by the machinations of the ambitious 
Roman governor of Africa, Count Bonifacius, who had long svished 
to rule independent of Roman stizerainty. He allied himself with 
Gaiseric against Rome. Bonifacius very soon regretted his action. 
The Vandals proved to be no more amiable as allies than as enemies. 
Bonifacius was soon begging Rome to free him from the Vandals. 
After subduing Africa the Vandals took to the sea and became 
pirates. 

The Hum, w'ho had entered Europe toward the end of the fourth 
century and whose attacks had driven the German tribes into the 
Roman Empire, created a loose empire of their own extending 
vaguely from the Ural Mountains southward to the Black Sea, 
thence westward to the Roman borders. Ruling over the formidable 
tribesmen who had subjugated this ectended domain was an able 
chieftain named AtUIa. The Romans had purchased peace with 
the Huns by agreeing to pay an annual subsidy. 

In 459 the eastern emperor Marcian suspended payment of tlie 
Hunnish tribute. AtUla sought compensation at the expense of the 
weakened western empire. He proposed to the ■western emperor 
Vaicntinian HI an alliance by which Attila would many the 
emperoris sister and would receive as the lady’s dowry, Gaul. The 
offer was rejected. Attila recondled himself to the rejection of 
his suit but decided to take possession of Gaul anyway. 

Like Honorius, Valentinian was served by a loyal general of 
barbarian descent named Aetius. Proceeding into Gaul with a 
small Roman army, Aetius called upon the Visigoths and other 
barbarian tribes to join him agmnst the Huns. Near Ch&lons the 
Roman and Hunnish armies met in 452. Attila svas defeated but 
his armies sscrc not destroyed. He wiAdrew eastward into central 
Europe. At this point Aetius was confronted with a difficult decision. 
He might keep liis allies in the field, pursue and destroy the Huns. 
But Aetius knew that at any moment his allies might get out of 
hand and it might be impossible to disband their armies after 
he had destroyed the enemy. He also knew that one of the reasons 
he could count on the support of the Germans was the fact that 
they were united wth him against a powerful common enemy. 
Hoping that Attila’s defeat might dedde the Hun against another 
attempt on the Empire, Aetius disbanded his army and returned 
to Italy. 
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V^en the news of Aetius’ action reached Attila he turned south 
through the Tyrol and entered northern Italy Fugitives 
who sought refuge from the Hun in the marshes and islands of 
the northern Adnatic settled on the spot and founded the future 
aty of Vemce Valentmian fled to Ravenna like Hononus before 
him Aetius was wthout sufficient forces at hand to stop the 
invader and Italy lay at the mercy of the Hun 
At this cntical moment the bishop of Rome, Pope Leo I, led a 
delegMion from Rome to the headquarters of the chieftain Attila. 
Ihe Hun was much impressed with the bearmg and words of his 
tingmshed visitor By the use of persuasion and gifts the pope 
obtmned Attila’s withdrawal from Italy The foUowing year Attila 
e an ordy thereafter most of the H uns returned to Asia 
o sooner had the Hunnish threat been removed than Rome 
received another heavy blow Through the foUy of the emperor, 
Actiu! was Ukd and shortly thereafter Valentmian himself iras 
assassmated The next emperor was stoned to death by the populace 
Sf. a year of his accession Three dajs 

aftw this inadent Gaisenc and his Vandals descended upon Rome 
from Ihe sea and subjected the city to a two weeks’ sack (455) 

Collapse of the Eupiue in the West 

no^'ro'u' of 1" Vandals the Roman soldier, m Italy, 

UD a spn ^ f Seized control of the government and set 

P a senes of puppet emperors Rreuner the Sueve was succeeded 
SmriVrT'' of Attda named Orestes The soldiers 

a “'"’■'O *0 '0” of Omstes who was still 

Aumstm^^® Romulus Augustulus or "Romulus the Little 

Su^^rS‘'to?X.STie“ - - -- 

no^v deciSd'totnd^fl, overthrow of Orestes, 

tent the impenal unpenal rule in Italy In 476 he 

by cenvenuL, da^a^fSl nf S T 

Actually It was no more * Roman Empire in the wesL 

already a fact ^ acknowledgment of what was 

Ru, Zeno was no. samfied «, al,„w Odeaccr to govern Italy as 
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his lieutenant The Ostrogoths, who had submitted to the Huns 
a century before, had been recently settled inside the boundaries 
of the empire in Pannoma Zeno had a high opinion of their 
young king Theodonc who had spent half his life in Constantinople 
and had developed a respect for and an understanding of Roman 
mstitutions The emperor commissioned Theodonc to conquer 
Odoacer Italy finally came under Ostrogothic control m 493 when 
Theodonc treacherously pretended to make peace with Odoacer 
and mvited him to a banquet Theodonc assassmated his enemy 
with his own hands, cleaving him m half wth a single blow of 
his sword In astonishment the O^ogoth cjcclaimed, “The wretch 
can have no bones’” 

By the end of the fifth century the Latin speaking ^vestem half 
of Roman Empire was broken up into Germanic kingdoms 
ruled over bj barbanan nunonties who had made the older and 
more aviUzed population subject to them To the south lay the 
Vandal Kingdom of Africa. On the west, stretching across the 
Pyrenees into Spam and western France, was the Kingdom of 
the Visigoths Farther to the north the Franks had begun the 
westward and southward expansion which %vas eventually to give 
them control of all Gaul Along the Saone and Rhone ^vers the 
Bu^ndians w ere making their way southward, while the Ostrogoths 
held the Ligunan coast east of the Rhone, all Italy and Sicily, and 
a considerable area stretching north\'mrd from the east coast of 
the Adriatic to the Danube 


XVIII 

The Age of Justinian 


In 527 There came to the throne of the Eastern Roman Empire 
a man of thirty five who had been carefully trained by his uncle 
•ind predecessor for the important office which he was to hold 
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fOT thirty eight years The reign of Justinian was both glonous and 
^gic ILs achievements were great, his ambitions even greater 
e sou^t to restore all the glory and greatness of the Roman past 
ills ambitious program involved the reconquest of the West, the 
retorm of the unwieldy administration in the East, the successful 
umon 0 e two halves of the Empire under a single administra 
tion, and the remvigoration of the cultural, political, and economic 
lite of the whole The wonder is not that Justiman failed to realize 
his designs but rather that he came so near to succeeding 


Mn-rxARY Exploits 

When JusUman ascended the throne, the Empire was at war 
IS power ul enemy Persia This war continued until 533 when 
^ peace with Chosroes I in order that he might 
devote his entire attenuon to the reconquest of the West His 
Vandal Kingdom of Africa A carefully 
hv niT5(.tv ^rned in five hundred transports and guarded 

VandaIs%or°'i'I!!b 1^* sailed from Constantinople in 533 The 
lan’s aTm.^« while mamtauied a vigorous resistance but Justm 
finally triumphed ^ leadership of the able general Behsanus, 

the'^^duw^n^^'^^^ control, and while his fleets subjugated 
conquest of Ft r Justinian organized his forces for the 

he called a mtr undertook what would m modern times 

with one ^ pmcen movement Behsanus landed m Italy 

Later another^ ^ conquest of that peninsula 

only the sonttf™^ anded m Spain and succeeded in subjugating 
made diffi penmsula The undertaking was 

contaued to ■" pardcular 

that nuaht otherw^^'h ^ number of Justinian’s troops 

the coup^rofl,°l''“’‘ ’’“ 1 =“ *= dnpotal of Behsanus, 
the strunale lasted achieved quickly As it wa' 

Athanasiau Itah^SIZ t' 7 “,*-? 

ntade necesSry^4SrU.r»^^^^ 
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The A\’ars, an Asiatic people related to the Huns, im'aded 
Europe in the sixth century and, setthng in Dacia, attacked the 
Roman border districts A southward expansion of the Slavic peo- 
ples of northeastern Europe forced the Lombards into Pannoma 
and threatened Jushman m sbll another quarter In 540 Chosroes 
resumed his ^var with the Empire From 542 to 546 Constantinople 
^d the Empire were ravaged by a disastrous epidemic of the 
bubomc plague In 559 the Avars and Slavs advanced to the \er) 
gates of Constantinople but wre driven off by Belisanus 


The Leoai. Reforms op Justinian 

Justimans military conquests would have sufficed to make his 
name memorable m history And yet, had he not conquered an inch 
o temtory, his great legal reforms would have secured his fame 
By me sixth century the laws under whidi the Empire was gov 
em^ were m a very confused state For centunes emperors bad 
usued edicb called consututto or constituUons, which nos\ comprised 
formidable mass of law often contradictory or rcpeUtious In 
^ had been accumulated the opinions and decisions of 

rcMgnired junsts, far too large a mass of matenal to be digested by 
toe mdiMdual e>en were it made available m a single collecuon, 
''Inch It was not * 

appointed a committee of jurists to study the impena! 
Cf itutions and to reduce them to a single body of useful law In 
T® a single imperial edict svhich 

miiwi .1, all previous constitutions The book s%-as 

otW ConUituttonem and is knoivn as The Code An 

ODinion? made a study of judiaal decisions and 

knoun -It Ti n were co ordmated and issued in a book 

on both fnm great hwycr Tnbonian, who had served 

of the laws “ shortened text or summary 

law Tim w ^ lawjers and students of 

coUecuon oJ n^ '^ three works, plus a 

lejml reform whtM issued by JusUnian, consUtuted a great 
the Middle App * P™foundIy influenced later history For during 
W wIsmfS.?! coliccuon came to b^ 

century ontvard ***' tivelflh 
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X2l 


Byzantine Art 

With the help of the able but venal John of Cappadoaa, Justinian 
tefomied taxation and the administration of the government Nbr- 
mally this reform would have hghtened the tax load for the citizen. 
But although the reform resulted in a ^eater tax yield to the gov 
eminent, extraordmary expenditures actually increased the tax 
burden durmg Justinian’s re^n In many ^vays, ho%vcvex, the citizen 
Vk-as able to recognize that the revenues were being employed for 
his benefit A senes of formidable border fortresses were erected 
m the north to teep out Huns and Slavs And Justinian launched 
a program of public works which added much to the convenience 
and beauty of the capital and other eastern cities 

Most famous of the edifices erected by Justinian was the magnifi 
cent church of St Sophia m Constantmople Its great central dome, 
108 feet m diameter, rose to a height of 180 feet above the floor It 
was supported upon pillars between two lower half domes which 
spanned an area 216 feet in length The great church was adorned 
wth many colored marbles and lavishly decorated with intncate 
mosaics against backgrounds of dark blue and gold These mosaics, 
wbch characterize Byzantine decoration, were of many patterns and 
pictured scenes fonned of literally nulbons of bits of colored glass 
sbllfully fitted together 

The Byzantine style was employed m Italy particularly in Ra 
venna, which became the headquarters of the impenal government 
there and in Rome It contmued to be employed m the Eastern 
Empire and its influence is raaiied in later Moslem architecture, 
m Russia, and in many parts of Europe St Mark’s cathedral in 
Vem(x is an excellent example of Byzantine architecture of a later 
date. 


Theodora and the Nika Riot 

During the early part of his reign Justinian was aided by his wife, 
the beautiful and tdented Theodora Theodora, the daughter of a 
bear keeper m the arcus m Constantmople, was a well known 
actress when she first met Justinian Despite the opposition of the 
court the young heir to the throne insisted upon marrying the 
woman of his choice and when he was crowned emperor m 527 he 
had Theodora crowned empress wth him. 
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Theodora’s firmness and judgment often helped her husband to 
face difficult situations Shortly after his accession Justinian svas 
confronted with a revolt of factions in Constantinople which sought 
to c han ge the dynasty For several days the city was in the hands 
of the noters and the weakened palace gamson appeared unable 
to cope wth the situation Preparations were made for flight al 
though it seemed probable that if the emperor abandoned his 
capital the people might regard the act as an abandonment of hiS 
cause At this point Theodora announced her intention to die as 
empress rather than flee from the revolution She persuaded the 
council, advising Justiman to attack the triumphant rebels as they 
gathered in the Hippodrome to celebrate their victory The fac 
tions were taken completely by surprise and the famous Nika revolt 
was suppressed with great slaughter The throne was never again 
senously impenled m Justinian’s lifetime 


XIX 

Mohammed and the Expansion of Islam 


Tire END OF xiis UFE, as the emperor Justinian looked 
nencp of I he must have sought to judge the perma 

Parthia of „ What forccs threatened its sccunty’ 

Rome. Wa« populous and nch, had ever been hostile to 

future? Or >vould the 

already the in another quarter, to the north svhere 

ovemdden the Bulgars 
Further »o iti ^ '’ancing southward into the Balkan penmsub^ 
SSatc o? threatened Italy, now ffie Ex 

Franks liavjnf» And still further away beyond the Alps the 
SS' Wr?/ ^4? Aquitama, Bur^ndy. Provence; Ab 
and Thurmgia, now, under the grandsons of 
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Clovis, seemed content to rule wluit was already in thdr possession. 
Would they soon be stirred up to covet and seize the Roman lands of 
the West? 

The West, North, and East— each held a threat. But to the south 
all seemed secure. Yet within a decade of Justinian’s death there 
was bom in Arabia the prophet of a new religion whose teaching 
was to kindle a fire of religious zeal that was to sweep across the 
world from the Atlantic Ocean to India and China. 


The Arabs 

Behveen Asia and Africa lies the Arabian peninsula. Except for 
the narrow neck of the Isthmus of Suez it is cut off from Africa 
by the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, which opens into the Indian 
Ocean to the south. To the east are the Arabian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf into which flow the waters of the great rivers of Mesopotamia, 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The Arabian peninsula is a dry table- 
land. In most places it receives just enough rainfall to provide 
sparse pasturage for the few flocks which the nomadic Arabs must 
ceaselessly drive along to fresh pastures as soon as the thin verdure 
is consumed. So rigorous are the physical conditions that prevail ' 
throughout most of the peninsula that nature has imposed upon 
man a mode of existence which successive waves of civilization have 
left unchanged. Life in the dry wastes of Arabia is the same today 
as it was in the remote past. 

In Moham me d’s day, as in ours , th e_deser t Arab, or Bedouin, 
was a nomad and a herdsman. The family group ’oFtribe^led by its 
elder or shiek, moved from one sparse pastureland to another. Often 
tribes fought for possession of the grassland or water supply 
essential to maintain life. The only unity that existed among these 
tribes was a similarity of custom and belief. They all worshiped 
the same type of tribal nature gods. One object of reverence they 
held in common. That was the great black stone at Mecca — 
possibly meteorite in origin — ^which was enclosed in a rectangular 
structure and referred to accordingly as the Kaaba or Cube. During 
the sacred months pilgrims came from all over Arabia to worship 
before the great stone and the idols erected within the enclosure. 

Mecca was situated in the western part of the peninsula in 
Hejaz which bordered the Red Sea. Between the low mountain 
ranges of Hejaz ran the caravan routes connecting the Red Sea 
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"“"''-o populoui rcg,on bordmng 
the north Arabnn desert wh:ch included Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
mlmg these mo, -i stnp of fctlilc land which stretched bchveea 
the desert and the Taurus Mountains 


^ Moiiamsieo 

I, J'l.'.'u dominated hj the Kuraislt, a tnbe that 

nf the nght to lev, a lax on all pdgnms One clan 

0 the Kumish the Danu Hash.m, held a monoplily of the pmalcje 

Mc5SZed"beX"d“'" 

omhsll’ 1 "”"!; " otottnd 570 AD, was early left an 

a^p vTp * ^ tended sheep and camels for his relatives and 

camel^ivp^ accompanied caravans into Vcman and Sj-na as a 
SSdiiS At/ a '“P'fy “f tt "oolthy indow, 

Sed stiet^s"f„“"‘‘“'‘‘"S commercial ventura vnth 

F;r(lf,.p ’ sT'e ’’0 toomed his cmplojer 

LiL a'knoivn' o 7 a, ''f' “f 0' ‘"“‘O® 

H— -‘-locttocera 
mouth and he lost consciousness, foamed at the 

me™'u„e™l/ 7 ^ tover and headaeha Impressed by Moham 
"'“CCS, his farml/and asso- 
the practice of "nspircd The family formed 

potter^ nSn Lave ® n™ “P™ ''tirds of broken 

■vsere collected in 

Sion He'Z^cd'oX Mvra'rf Mt'tt™''* P’‘°P''C‘'? ™ 

him from childhood^V^*^ ^ fellow Meccans, svho had known 
following *-n But by degrees he won a 


Mohammed’s Relicion 

ideas of the^hree^^^t^im^ Mohammed embodied the prmapal 

undoubtedly become fanuIm^H which he had 

x ome larmliar dutmg the course of his travels with 
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caravans. God or Allah he conceived to be the creator and judge 
of mankind. He believed in an after life, a day of judgment, heaven 
and hell — ^beliefs which were common to both Christian and Jew. 
The struggle of forces of good and evil in the world, the central 
thought of the Persian religion of Zoroaster, had a great influence 
upon Mohammedan teaching as it had upon the religions of the 
Jews and Christians. 

Mohammed’s conception of heaven was one which would surely 
appeal to the desert dweller who so often suffered from heat and 
thirst. To him paradise was a place of cool glades and green 
meadows, of springs and flowing streams. It abounded with all 
manner of good things, delicacies, fruits, streams of milk and 
honey, wine -vwth no headache in it, perfumes, and silks, and jewels. 
In this realm dark-eyed Houris, maidens of rarest beauty, ministered 
to the wants of the saved. 

Mohammed preached that there was but one god, Allah, ^vbo from 
time to time sent prophets among men to guide and teach them. 
Such were the prophets of the Hebrew. Jesus too he reverenced as 
a prophet but not as the son of God. Mohammed was believed by 
his followers to be the last and the greatest of these prophets He 
set up a religious discipline for his followers. Five times a day the 
Mohammedan was required to turn toward the Kaaba at Mecca 
for prayer. Almsgiving \yas required. Fasting, especially during the 
holy month of Ramadan, was obligatory. And finally the Moham- 
medan must make at least one pilgrimage in his lifetime to the 
holy dty of Mecca. 


The Heoira and After 

As Mohammed spread his belief among the Banu Hashim, at- 
tacking the traditional worship at many of the Meccan shrines, the 
Kuraish turned against him. Some of his followers fled to Ab)*s- 
5^. After the death of Khadijah, Mohammed and a number of 
laithful friends fled northward to the city of Medina. This 
flight is the famoiis Hegira which is the date of the beginning of 
the Mohammedan calendar. 

In Medina, a city some two hundred and seventy miles north 
of Mecca, Mohammed was well received. He gathered around him 
tuany converts and built a mosque as a place of worship and as- 
sembly. For a while his role was a peaceful one. But as the number 
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of his foHowcn incrciscd he organized raids on the Meccan can 
vans trading \vitli Syna His teachings svere spread throughout 
Arabia and the desert tribes accepted him as a prophet and leader 
His WloNMng in Medina became so great that he ruled the city 
At this point he determined to comert tliosc who resisted his 
sword Enemies were assassinated The Jesvs of 
Medina sverc gi\en the choice of accepUng conversion or forfeiting 
their lues Some six hundred heads of families were killed and 
their families sold into sla\cr> 

In 630 Mohammed led his forces against the city of Mecca 
wind; quickly cipituhted The old idols of the Kaaba endosure 
were estrojed but the black stone remained an object of worship 
Mecca became a political as svell as a religious capital for the 
Arabians and the country exhibited a umty of thought and loj-altj 
that w’as nexv in its history 

Ahiy rf t 63L hjs able kinsman and successofi 

iutM,A his inspired utterances and caused them to be 

harf nnt ° Koran Those portions of Arabia wbch 

cnnnit<.r/S^ acknowledged Mohammed as prophet and leader were 
Swi. ^ and converted by force Arabia svas unified and Moslem 
Bekr m 'I Upon the death of Abu 

pnnn.i*..* i ^®ean the cxtnordinary era of Mohammedan 
to thf. rcstilicd in the creauon of the vast empire referred 
to at the beginning of the chapter 


The Expansion of Islam 

taW t’' wpituned without 

pires whirh weakened condiUon of the tivo great era 

or,Srti,;'" ■“ the Arab! went no^umer 

True the west, supported only a thin population 

diS ’the sour^ T"’ spurred on by fanaUeal real and the behef 
ceived dtSeiy int t” 'f teltpon was re 

explain the JnUi p.i'^ ? ®'" “’'‘f “ ” 

the techniQups of ’1°'' Steat and populous regions skilled in 
We W ' «pcrienced m the art of war 

the great undertak^ eonsidered how heavy was the burden which 
renry The tax sunrPi°a placed upon the Roman ah 

Ju^SuaS deaT Ih ^ bumaueraey continued to grow after 
J tmtans death The struggle wtth Persia was resumed and con 
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tinued intermittently until both empires were exhausted Bitter 
religious schisms divided the Christians of the Eastern Roman Em 
pire for Anamsm was revived and other heresies appeared Peraa 
too was rent by social and rehgious discontent 
The Arabs, mured to hardship and warfare, fought with reck 
less fur) Conquered peoples were offered a triple choice the 
lioran, tribute, or the sword That is, one might accept the Mohara 
me an re igion and be freed from the obhgation to pay taxes, one 
might submit to Mohammedan overlordship, pay tribute, and 
retain one s religious faith, or one might die in defense of his re 
i^ous and political allegiance At this juncture the syncretic char 
u j ' j became extremely important, for as it 

embodied the principal behefs of the people conquered, Chnstian, 
Jew, ari ro^tnan often found it easy to accept Mohammed as 
re^Th W making any important change m beliefs al 


Du^g the decade of Omaris rule, from 634 to 644, Syria, Egypt, 
H subjugated by the Moslems After the deaA ot 

for fl fim.. slowed up their conquests 

never ^ of Africa who, except along the coast, had 

resist ivith Romans or Phoenicians, contmued to 

^ They were finally con 

In 71 j ‘8‘on of Mohammed rather than by force of arms 
Berbers cm ^ of General Tank, the Arabs and 

uafnLcT n h straits into Spam near the g;cat rock which 
of S Sn 1 ecncral Gebr al Tank or Rock 

PvTcnees nnH overrun by the Moslems who crossed the 

m 7q2 nt th Frankish temtory But 

chcScdthc f and his Franb 

by land and bv ^ ‘^'’{jancan the Arabs constructed a fleet and 
the Eastern Rom ^“Sbt to break once and for all the pm>er of 
the pf !-«> 

ending a sustained a senes of attacks 

f.re,thc-J,ni„df™” of ^ "'■* *= ''dP Greek 

llieir adsance into easte''rrS'.^^^’n''i 
In the r-,r Fn.. .1 . . checked 

in tile j-ear 71 1 ihc'^sairT *P°ulh of the Indus River 

Spam They suee^dS , ^ 

ey succeeded subjugaUng the regron of Sind, but 
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further advance was checked by a coalition of the Rajput king- 
doms until the end of the tenth century 
In 751 the Arabs defeated theJ 3 hmese in bat^ but they failed 
to extend tEeff”con^e'ir'td“China Mohammedanism was spread 
through China by peaceful means Active trade developed between 
the Chmese and the Arabs and this led to an infiltration of Arabs 
into China Many of these found employment as mercenaries m 
the Chinese civil wars The Chmese were tolerant of Moham- 
medanism as they were of Chnstiamty and both religions won 
converts among the Chinese 

For a time the Arab empire was ruled by the Omayyad family 
which established the Moslem capital at Damascus where it re- 
mained until 750 But the Arab empire was soon divided by 
religious and political dissension In 750 the descendants of Moham 
med's uncle, Abbas, overthrew the Omayyads One member of the 
deposed dynasty escaped assassination and ded to Cordova in Spam 
ivhere he set up a new Caliphate 

The Abbasids removed the capital to the new city of Baghdad 
The splendor of this great city and the Caliphs who ruled there 
has bwn made fanuhar m the tales of the Arabian Nights Many 
of the stones desenbe adventures of the famous Cabph Harun al 
Raschid (766-809) who was a wise ruler and a patron of learmng 
In the ninth century Egypt, under the leadership of the de 
scendants of Mohammed’s daughter Fatima, broke away from the 
Caliphate of Baghdad Later Syria came under the control of the 
Fatimite Caliphate or the Caliphate of Cairo as it was sometimes 
called 


Moslem Culture 

Before closing this discussion of Mohammedan conquest let us 
take account bnefly of the great civilization which continued to 
flourish under Mohammedan rule for many centunes to come It 
is obvious that the Arabs, a fairly pnmitive tnbal people, did not 
create the civilization wl^ch is associated with them and which 
flounsh^ jn Africa, Asia, and Mo ham medan Spam, during 
Europe’s Middle Ages The decline of the Roman West long pre- 
«dcd Its political cpllapsc It tvas in recogmtion of this fact that 
Diocletian and later Constantine centered their administration m 
Nicomedia and Byzantium respectively for the eastern Mediter 
rancan had once again become a dommant center of population. 
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ucalUi and cultural vitality The dutinclivc architectural st)le 
whicli charactcnred the building of Justinian’s era v>ai a product 
of this eastern civilization uhicli had been developed well before 
his time The oriental despotism of the eastern Roman court, its 
manners, and dress, and ceremony, vscrc all products of the new 
culture and vscrc something very different from the earlier life 
which centered about Rome and vshicli derived from anaent 
Greece 

The Arabs gave a nev. unity and spintual impulse to this avalm 
tion Tlicy overthrew much of the cumbersome Roman admimstra 
tion and liquidated the burden of debt which weighed so heavily 
upon the taxpayers Many cultural elements were brought together 
and fused, Greek, Babylonian and even Indian mathematics and 
science were merged The fundamental unity of this culture b 
evident in its architectural monuments St. Sophia, built by 
Justinian tlie Taj Mahal, constructed by a Moslem ruler of 
seventeenth century India, and the mosque at Cordova axe all 
recognizably akin How profoundly different m concept and feeling 
they are from the Goiluc cathedrals of Medieval Europe or the 
classical temples of ancient Greece and Romcl The Arabs did not 
create this civiluauon, they were assimilated by it 
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496 Qcrris united Franks and vras con^rted to Roman Catholicism 

59<v-6o 4 Pope Gregory the Great 

135 Charles Mar^, FtanKsh Mayor of the Palace, defeated the 

Mohammedans at Tours 
756 Donation of Pepin 

771-814 Charlemagne 

78&-809 Haroun-ol-Raschld, Cahph of Baghdad 

8qo Charlemagne cro%^-ned emperor at Rome 
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S4J Treaty of Verdun 

855 Bom, first Chrisdan Ring of Bulgaria 

865 Rurik the Swede founded prindp^ty of Novgorod 

874 Nonersen settled in Iceland 

9(0 Monastet) of Cluay founded 

9*t RoUo the Norseman settled io Normandy by agreement wife 

Charles the Simple 

98* Norsemen reached Greenland 

1000 Norsemen reached Vineland, on the mainland of North America 
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The Franks 


A 

a™ 'htT conquests through Afaca 

Wsu Ho defense of Constanttnople under Leo the 

Tor^n ^ 1 n" *e east And at 

BWennJ!L^ ‘^'“des Martel turned back the 

Who were® th™ inks ^ advanced into Europe through Spam 

group of Teuin ol fifth century the Franks were a disunited 
H™ attalked the ? ”*w '* “'°"e *= '^■"e Rsver When the 

iam in tarmJ wu '¥ ''^'dis joined the other Ger- 
until Clovis king of the'sV' ’^ey remained disunited 

Frankish neighbors conquered and united his 

Ohnstiamty^ hL^many”i Pranks had not been converted to 
Chnstiaiuzed GermanL-Vis.min'*'^ German peoples When the 
and others— overran thp R SoAs, Ostrogothi, Vandals, Lombards 
upon a civ3,^ernl w ""Posed their rule 

Iigion The Germani^w^ °a Roman in culture and re- 

regarded by their subiert^ *^”^**^u* ^ud were consequently 

ous difference be- 

led to trouble between the “*’,*“**J®^j* °ue of many factors that 

admimstration, remained leS * ”">^ued of the imperial Roman 
people emamed leaders and protectors of the subject 
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The Conquests of Clovis 

Having conquered the Franks, Clovis turned a covetous eye 
upon the temtones of his near neighbors He attacked the Ale- 
manni to the south and tned to suMue them They fought back 
vigorously and Clovis’ situation became desperate Some time 
earlier CIonts had married a Burgundian princess, Clotilda, whose 
family had adopted Roman Chnstiamty and had then been over- 
throivn by their Anan Chnstian kmsmen Tradition has it that 
Clo%Ts prated to the Christian god of his wfe promismg that i£ 
Chnst ivould give him victory over his enemies he would adopt 
the Christian faith for himself and his people Clovis did win over 
the Alemanni \Vhatever the process by which he was converted 
to Chnstianit), the event was of great influence upon his future 
For when he began his attacks upon the Anan rulers of former 
Roman temtones, he appeared to their Athanasian Chnstian sub 
jeets as a deliverer The support of the Roman Church and of the 
Roman subjects of his enemies aided him greatly m overthrowmg 
his enemies 

Having subdued the Alemanni, Clovis next turned on the Bur- 
gundians and reduced them to the position of a tributary kingdom 
He then invaded the Kingdom of the Visigoths and in a surprisingly 
short time overran all the northern part of their kingdom to the 
Pyrenees Dunng the latter part of his reign Clovis devoted his 
energies to consolidatmg his conquests By treachery and murder he 
cluninated all those who stood in his way Ruthless as wrere his 
methods, he is regarded as the creator of the French nation and 
the first French king 

Histonans used to debate with considerable feeling the question 
ivhctKer France was Roman or German m origin One group in 
ststed that the population of Gaul was predominantly Latin m 
blood and culture and that the Germanic conquerers did not 
change their condition matenally Others insisted that the French 
msututions of a liter age were German m origin It now seems 
reasonable to acknowledge the role of both German and Latin 
influences in the shapmg of France 

One unfortunate Frankish custom was the cause of much mis- 
forttme and hardship This was the pracbee of dmdmg up the 
kingdom among the sons of a ruler upon his death This usually 
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resulted in a struggle among the sons for dommation which was 
attended with destructive civil wars Clovis parted his kingdom 
among his four sons and the long period of disunity and stnfe was 
begun However, there were frequent periods when the Frankish 
domain was reumted under a single ruler and the ideal of unity 
kept alive 

After Dagobert, who died in 638, there ruled a senes of violent 
Merovingians who occupied themselves with personal squabbles 
an wcious hving Queen Fredigonda assassinated her husband 
lirunhilda debauched her own children in order that she might 
contmue to control the Frankish state Her end was a fitting one, 
s e was tied to the tad of a wild horse and tom to pieces During 
e of these corrupt “do nothing” kings, the Frankish nobles 
ruled I^e independent httle kings on their own lands But the 
T*? preserved through the efforts of the Mayors 

of the Palace 

Mayors of the Palace were stewards m the Jung's 
♦hpJ r ° ^ gradually took over greater functions until 

they came to be the controlhng officers of the court Under Pepin 
office of Mayor was made hereditary in Pepin’s 
™Jers of France They put 

One of and secured the Merovingian dominion 

Martel Mayors of the Palace was Charles 

which harl « Aquitania, Alemannia, and Bavaria, all of 

thctr fniTTT j rown the rule of the Merovingians and restored 
he dyimsties, and brought them back under the control of 
defeated tht \f "P Charles Martel who in 732 

Eurooe fm battle of Tours and thus saved western 

r-urope from Mohammedan dommation 

Tustiman Lombards mvaded Italy after the death of 

the peninsula Germamc kingdom in the northern part of 

parts^of Bvzanhn^Tf^°”?^^^^ conquest cut off Rome from other 
result that the if ^ that remained under eastern rule with the 
of central Italv^ secular as well as the spmtual ruler 

Italian domain tbf* Lombards encroached upon this central 

When help was not^f appealed to the eastern emperor for aid 

ruled from Lombard ^ 
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Charles Martel had been unable to respond to the papal appeal. 
But so firmly had he restored the unity and power of the Frankish 
rulers that his son Pepin “The Short,” who succeeded him as Mayor 
of the Palace, was free to give his attention to the Roman problem. 
First, however, Pepin determined to put an end to the sham of 
Merovingian rule. With the approval of the pope and the consent 
of the Frankish nobility, he deposed the last Merovingian king and 
sent him into a cloister. In 751 he proclaimed himself king and was 
anointed by the church. 

Twice Pepin Invaded Italy and defeated the Lombards. He took 
from them the land along the east coast of Italy which had com- 
prised the Exarchate of Ravenna and instead of restoring it to 
the eastern emperor he conferred it upon the pope. This is the 
famous “Donation of Pepin” which, during the Middle Ages, was 
one of the bases for the papal claim to a temporal domain. 

Pepin died in 768 and, according to Frankish custom, divided 
his kingdom between lus two sons, Carloman and Charles. But 
Carloman died In 771 and the entire domain was left to Charles 
whom we know as Charles the Great or Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne 

Charlemagne took up the work of Charles Martel and Pepin. 
During the forty-sb: years of his rule he was almost ceaselessly en- 
gaged in suppressing those Frankish nobles who were still inclined 
to resist the monarchy and in extending the borders of the Frank- 
ish domain. 

Early in Charlemagne’s reign the Lombards again seized several 
papal cities and dispatched an army against Rome. Pope Hadrian I 
appealed to Charlemagne for help. Failing to bring about a settle- 
ment by diplomacy, Charles crossed the Alps with an army and 
laid siege to Pavia into which the Lombards had retreated. While 
the siege was in progress in 774, Charles visited Rome where he 
tfre tem'toriaf Donation of ffepm. Upon the coffapse of 
Lombard resistance, he deposed Desiderius, the Lombard king, and 
assumed for himself the title King of the Lombards. 

Saxony, a German kingdom lying between the Ems and Elbe 
Rivers, had given the Franks a good deal of trouble by raiding 
Frankish territories. Charlemagne determined to subdue these war- 
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Ute ncishbors and secure his borders But die Saxons resoled nil 
pacify them and Charlemagne determined to subjugate 
and Chnsuanizc Saxony Despite the many other probleini ithich 
demanded his attention he penistcd in tins undertaking Dunag a 
I^rio of thirty 5 cars he launched some twenty campaigns against 
the S^ons After each conquest they revolted, burned the Chnsiian 
churches and slaughtered the priests, until Charlemagne adopted 
c most extreme measures against them On one occasion ten 
thousand Saxons were deported after a re\olt On another forty 
‘ ^ "cre slaughtered at Verdun. Saxony was finally 

pacified m 804 It was formed into a Frankish pronnee under 
le ru e of Chnrlcmagne’s counts Monasteries were established as 
centers of Christianity and of education, and bishoprics were set 
towns developed about many of these religious centers, 
j secure the borders of his empire Charlemagne tx 

^ e his conquests further to the cast Bavaria w-as reconquered. 

people who had entered Europe after the 
attacked and their chief fortress 
An ^ 796 The Avars became a tributary people 

when Charlemagne succeeded to the 
was m Its turn subdued and placed 
under the rule of Churlemngne's counU Later, Charlemagn* ton 
Aquttama From Aqmluiua Charlei ad 
a. Afa A ** c ^ Pyrenees and estabhshed border counties known 
to reT funcUon of the March Count wa' 

ouSrftmi 


The Carouncian Esipire 


that haH Charlemagne visited Rome to mvestigate charges 

Ind on CW ^eo III The affair^ setUed 

There he i ay Charles attended mass m St Peter’s church 

retarv and ^peror by the pope Charlemagne’s see- 

declares that Charles vSs taken 
been planned^m but there is evidence that the crowning had 
ThfeoroSuon ^ ^ Charlemagne and the pope^ 
for the future r>f v proved to be of great importance 

P Irene, bitterly opposed the restoration of a 
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^Vcstem Roman Empire especially as it had been done without hn 
consent. It %vas not until two j'cars before lus death that Charle- 
magne’s title ^vas recognized in the East. 

In no sense was the ancient Roman Empire restored by tl^ 
bestowal of a title upon Charlemagne. Regardless of what name it 
may have borne the Erankuh empire was created by the conquests 
of her rulers. It was a continental European empire, not a Mediter- 
ranean one. The life of its people was primitive and local. Its unity 
was the energy and activity of Charlemagne and when that force 
svai rerao\‘cd its fundamental disunity w’as revealed. And yet, such 
was the ^nlus of this great man that the illusion of unity was not 
dissipated at his death 

The counts who ruled locally throughout the land had learned 
that swift punishment would ovcrtalce anyone who openly defied 
the ni 1 pr_ Pprfntv/* 1 1 />t 1 


a.YMk ^ujusuiucru wouia ovcnajce anyone wno opciuy oenea 
the ruler. Perforce they submitted and obcy’cd Charlemagne's 
edicts. Interspersed among the territories of the nobles svere the 
estates of the crown, scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. The imperial court \vas svherever Charlemagne 
happened to be although Rome and Aachen, where the emperor 
built a palace, were the oflicial capitals. Of necessity Charles was 
served by a number of officials who looked after the adminstration 
of the crown lands and the collection of dues and sersdees o\ved by 
me nobles. The church and its administration were also controlled 
by Charlemagne who appointed bishops and abbots and saw to it 
that they performed their spiritual and secular duties. 

Charlemagne divided his empire into districts into Avhich he sent 
each yw two representatives called misn dominici, king’s mes- 
senprs Their functions sverc varied. They saw to it that no one 
took possession of any part of the royal domain, that Charlemagne’s 
^cts or capitularies were known and enforced by the counts and 
their assistant VI rnr* TKovl... — 1 t .- . , ^ . ... 


--- iuiuwn ana cnlorced by the counts J 

their assistant vici^. They heard complaints and made certain that 
*e coimts ruled justly and did not abuse their powen. As a rule 

tvlto visited the monasteries and 
churches while the other was a noble 

redZlf' condiUon Of his subjects, Charlemagne 

forced the nobles to endosv schools and churches. He improved 

l forbade *= cly to mamy, to teep concubines, to carry 
iUOT. to hunt, or to meddle in worldly affairs. He standardized the 
church service which m the course of time had hem altered and 
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distributed model sermons to the priests as a means of improving 
the quality of their instruction. He reformed church music and 
imported singers from Italy to demonstrate the correct perform- 
ance of the liturgy. Charlemagne founded a palace school at 
Aachen and brought to it the most distinguished scholars of his 
day. While the original purpose of this school was the instruction 
of Charlemagne’s children and the children of the nobles who would 
play a part in the future government of the empire, he admitted 
on an equal footing children of commoners who displayed an apti- 
tude for learning. 


XXI 

Breakup of the Carolingtan Empire 


Louis the Pious and the Grandsons of Charlemagne 

Wn.. CHARLEMAGNE DIED in 814 , he was succeeded by his only 
surviving son Loins, known in later history as Louis the Pious. 
Louis was a very different man from Charlemagne. He had been 
well educated at the palace school founded by Ids father. He was 
tolerant, generous, and moral — ^too civilized a man altogether to 
command understanding, respect, and obedience from the uncouth 
and warlike nobility over which he ruled. 

Louis applied himself with intelligence to the solution of a num- 
ber of problems. He proclaimed the unity and indivisibility of the 
empire and assodated with him in the government his oldest son 
and successor Lothair. His younger sons Pepin and Louis were given 
Ae rule of Aquitania and Bavaria respectively but were under the 
imperial authority. 

Charlemagne had not clarified the rdationship between the pope 
and the empire. Louis now declared the Papal States to be a Frank- 
ish protectorate ruled over by the pope for which the pope was 
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obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the emperor But papal 
elections %\’cre not to be interfered with and the pope was acknowl 
edged the spiritual head of the church. 

Charlemagne’s nephew Bernard had been placed m charge of 
the Lombard Kingdom in Italy Mistrusting Louis’ proclamation of 
the indivuibihty of the empire, Bernard revolted The emperor 
condemned him to be blmdcd in punishment for his insubordina 
tion Bernard died from the effects of this barbaric punishment and 
Louis, holding himself responsible for his cousin’s death, then did 
public penance Charlemagne would have felt no such scruples 
To the rough nobles this Christian act of penance made their 
emperor seem weak and contemptible 

^Vhen Louis sought to create an appanage for Charles the Bald 
a fourth son of his second mamage, his other sons, backed by the 
dissatisBed nobles, revolted The civil wars thus begun continued 
after Louis’ death in 840 although Pepm had died and Charles the 
Bald had become ruler of Aquitama But neither Charles nor Lorn, 
of Bavana were ivilUng to rule as vassals of the emperor Lothair 

At Fontenoy m 841 Lothair was defeated m battle His brothers 
then appeared before their assembled supporters at Strasbourg and 
swore to continue the war until Lothair was defeated These 
Strasbourg Oaths are interesting for they reveal the differences 
between the eastern or German half of the empire and the western 
Latin half Louis the German took the oath in the Latin tongue 
while Charles took his oath in the German speech This was so 
that the nobles of the opposite faction might understand to what 
each brother was committing himself Thus it becomes clear that 
whereas the Latin culture and speech of Roman Gaul survived in 
the region that became France, it had not taken permanent hold m 
the Rhineland and eastward, for these regions remained pre- 
dommantly German 

Despite the efforts of Louis, therefore, the old Frankish custom 
of dmdmg up the kingdom was re established In 843 the brothers 
drew up a treaty at Verdun which gave Charles most of modem 
France and Louis most of the German part of the empire including 
Saxony, Franconia, and Bavana Lothair retained the impena! 
title along with a narrow temtory stretching along the Rhine and 
across the Alps into Italy Upon the death of Lothair in 835 his 
brothers seized and divided up the northern part of this domain 
north of the Alps 
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Feudausm 

The factional struggles which began during the reign of Louis 
the Pious destroyed the unity that the Carolingian rulers had im- 
posed upon western Europe. The era of feudalism was begun. 
This period of European history is characterized by ceaseless war- 
fare. The chaos svhich followed the earlier barbarian invasions once 
again prevailed. Life became an elementary and violent struggle 
for bare existence. 

The activities of men divided them into three classes or estates. 
The First Estate comprised the clergy who had the responsibility 
of caring for the spiritual needs of all Christians. The Second 
Estate was the nobility, Including kings and emperor, the men 
whose profession was fighting and ruling. The Third Estate was 
composed of all those whose activities had to do with the economic 
life of Europe which was mainly agricultural. These %vere the three 
conditions of men which made up the society of the Middle Ages, 
the praying men, the fighting men, the toiling men. And each was 
dependent upon the other. Obviously the peasant would be unable 
to till the soil and pasture his cattle in such a time of violence and 
confusion unless he were protected by the fighting man from the 
depredations of robber bands and the armies of warring nobles. 
Nor could the church function in the service of the faithful with- 
out similar protection. 

The conditions of the time forced men to live in small villages 
clustered about the walls of the noble’s castle. In time of danger 
tlie villagers fled into the castle enclosure with their families, live- 
stock, and movable goods, while the noble lord and his men-at-arms 
sought to drive off the enemy. If the attackers failed to breach the 
castle walls, they plundered the village and left the fields and 
dwellings burning as they departed. It was a brutal age. Life was 
hard for all conditions of men. In svinter the peasant slept with his 
cattle to keep warm; cattle and peasant often shared the same one- 
room hovel. The noble, living in his grim and damp castle svas little 
better off than the peasant in the matter of physical comfort. 

The noble and his followers, when not engaged in warfare, 
hunted or kept themselves skilled in arms by daily exercise. With 
lus assistant clerks and stc\s'ards he furnished the simple government 
of the feudal community. He heard disputes and administered 
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justice, punished crimes, supervised the periodic distnbuhon of 
commumty land among the peasants, and brought m skilled work 
men to construct the community oven, the community wine press, 
the commumty mill for gnnding gram 

There was no authority to check effectively the brutaLty or 
greed of a bad noble If he treated his peasants cruelly or unfairly, 
they had to suffer it If he were wue and kind they thanked God 
for their good fortune But whether the lord svas cruel or kind the 
peasant rarely left the manor He dung to what secunty he had, 
knoiving full well that in his world freedom would mean no more 
than freedom to starve by himself or to die a violent death. 

Many generations of men were bom, lived, and died without 
ever leaving the manorial village Travel svas extremely hazardous 
and there was relatively little occasion for it in any case The manor 
was practically self sustaining Cut off from communication with 
the rest of the world, men developed local pccubanties of speech 
and dress and custom which identified them not as Frenchmen or 
Germans or Italians but as Flemings, Gascons, Saxons, Lombards, 
and Tuscans 'While the manonal serf had heard of the king and 
pope, many there must have been who kne\v the name of neither 

Loro and Vassal 

And yet in the thinking of the feudal era there remained a con 
cept of the superstate, the empire, which ideally represented the 
political umty of western Christendom even though the reality ''"as 
far from such an ideal Under that ideal no man “owned ’ land m 
the modem sense of the word The earth was God’s Just as God 
had given the pope charge of the spiritual well being of men, he had 
set up a secular ruler, the emperor From the emperor kings held 
their kingdoms From the king the dukes and counts receii^ the 
lands over which they held sway 

The members of the Second Estate held their lands on the 
condition of fulfilhng certain obligations to the people living under 
c noble from whom they had received the land or 

hef When a feudal noble received a fief he became the vassal of 
the man who had bestowed it upon him The bestower of the land 
became his lord The vassal owed his lord military service of a 
specifi^ nature and usually for a speafied number of days in the 
year ihis military obligation often involved the services of several 
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Jimghts beside lumself The vassal also agreed to attend court and 
offer his lord counsel He undertook to ransom his lord whenever 
he fell into enemy hands, to contnbute to the dowry of the lord’s 
daughter and to make a contribution upon the knighUng of the 
lord’s son In return the lord promised his vassal protection and 
justice The lord received mto his household the sons of his vassals 
and there educated the young men for the career of knighthood 
The system of allocating land just described is called tnfcudation 
for it IS the process by which fiefs were made 

If a vassal received a large fief, he usually subdivided it Part 
he ruled over himself The rest he assigned to vassals of his own 
making When his overlord called upon him for military service, 
he would then call upon hts vassals who helped make up the rmh- 
tary force with which he was obliged to serve his overlord 

This feudal pattern was further complicated by the fact that 
bishops and abbots often governed church lands which were held 
from feudal nobles as fiefs The demesne revenues from these fiefs 
would go to support the churches, monasteries, schools, and hospi 
tals which were m charge of churchmen Often churchmen as 
signed parts of the land m their chaigc to noble vassals, fighting 
men upon whom they could call to protect church property or to 
fill the military obligations which they owed their feudal overlords 

The Serf 

We have already taken some accoimt of the toihng man, the 
serf The serf was not a vassal Lords and vassals were members 
of either the nobility or clergy The serf dwelt on the land of a 
feudal noble or the land of the church He tilled the soil or fol- 
lowed a craft and rendered service to his manorial lord m return 
for protection, justice, and the secunty of his life and holdings 
His chief obligation was in the fonn of service, usually some form 
of labor He %vas given a share in the common fields and pastures 
from ivhich he provided for his o\m oeedi Wh.de. he. 
to the soil and might not leave it without his lord’s consent, it 
must also be remembered that he could neither be depnved of his 
s^re m the land To that extent he enjoyed an important element 
of security To put it in modem language, he could not be fired 
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XXII 


The Church tn Feudal Europe 


Whb. we contemplate the violence and chaos ^vhich attended 
the disruption of Charlemagne’s great empire, and when we recall 
that distracted and disunited Europe was beset upon all sides by 
enemies — ^Vikings to the north, Saracens to the south, Magyars 
and Slavs to the east — ^we marvel that out of this confuaon there 
arose a great civilization Throughout these early centuries of 
turmoil one mstitution above all others patiently and persistently 
labored to combat the forces of disintegration and decay During 
the era that has long been known as the Dark Ages, it was the 
Latin Christian Church which succeeded bttle by little in restrain 
mg violence and in restonng order, justice, and decency A dis 
tingmshed and critical student of the Latm church has acknoivl 
edged that in all the history of mankmd no other institution ‘has 
exercised so vast an influence on human destimes ” 

With the collapse of the Roman imperial government in the 
^Vest, the Christian bishops earned on as administrators and 
leaders They continued to administer the Roman law under which 
the Latin subjects of the new German rulers ^vere governed Out 
of the revenues of church lands they dispensed chanty and relieved 
the suffenng of those who had been harmed most by warfare and 
pillage The monasteries collected and preserved for future ages 
many of the great achievements of the Roman and Greek past 
And it is impossible to estimate the value of the spiritual adminis 
trations of the clergy, to know the solace and consolation they 
brought to sorely tried humankmd, how many they saved from 
utter despair 
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Monasticis&i 

When m the fourth century Constantine sought to strengthen 
the impenal government by se^ng the support of the Christians, 
he made many Christian bishops administrative officials in his 
government Numbers joined the church for it became apparent 
to many whose ambitions were worldly that the church was now 
the path to office and distmction But the faithful who had found 
peace of mind and repose of the spirit by turning atvay from such 
worldly ambitions, were disturbed by the new inbmate association 
of church and state 

In their efforts to escape from worldly involvement and to find 
spiritual repose m prayer and self disciphne, men svent out mto 
the deserts and hv^ as hermits So great became this eremitical 
movement that there grmv up m north Africa large commumties 
of hermits whose Uves of renunaation made a powerful impression 
upon the Christian world Men of all types were impelled to take 
up the hermit’s life Many resorted to extreme and unusual prac- 
tices in order to subdue their bodies and reduce the demands of the 
fiesh to a minimum St Simeon Styhtes is one such, he spent many 
years perched atop a pillar in a space so small there was only room 
to sit or stand In many, ascebc disapline became perverted into 
a form of exhibitionism 

St Basil, an eastern bishop, tned to check the growth of these 
extreme and spectacular practices by orgaiuzmg monasteries in 
which the ascetic disaplmes of fasting, meditation, and prayer, 
would be balanced by useful and healthful activities But the 
easterners in general continued to favor the hermit hfe and 
ascetic extremes 

It was m the West that monasticism flounshed The monk who 
fixed the pattern of western monastic hfe was St Benedict of 
Nursia (about 480 to 540) At Monte Gassmo in Italy he founded 
fus lamous monastery and devised a nife which governed the daily 
hving of his followers St Benedict’s rule was clear and sane 
Recognizing that not all men were capable of submitting to mo- 
nastic discipline, he insisted upon a penod of probation or trial be- 
fore a candidate ivas allowed to take his final voivs of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience The health of the monks was maintained by an 
adequate diet Asceticism was balanced by healthful labor Under- 
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standing the temptations of idleness, Benedict kept his monks con 
stantly occupied with both rebgious exercises and useful work 
which usually included some form of manual labor The monk 
gave up all property, severed all family connections, and promised 
unquestiomng obedience to his superiors 

In the SLXth century the statesman and scholar Cassiodonis be 
came a monk and endowed his monastery with his great library 
He established the scnptonum where moidis copied and prescned 
the great books of the ancient world, thus preserving through the 
Dark Ages the learmng and hterature of Greece and Rome 

In Europe the monasteries played an important role in the life 
of all men The monks cultivated their lands and out of their 
surplus fed the poor Bndges, essential for commumcation and 
trade, were repaired and maintained by them do^vn to modem 
times — when Henry VIII suppressed the monasteries in England 
the highways quickly fell into disrepair for it was the monks who 
had maintamed them By the drainage of swamps and the clearing 
of forests the monastenes brought new lands under cultivation. 
Often agricultural experiment on monastic lands taught the peasant 
how to improve the yield of his flocks and fields 
The monasteries also maintained hospitals and schools and 
furmshed shelter and safety for travelers at a time when travel WM 
very hazardous indeed Already in Charlemagne’s time the church 
was the only institution in Europe devoted to letters and learning 
The educational role of the church was extended when Charle- 
magne sought by Its agency to spread education among his people 

The Papacy 

The cloistered clergy, monks and nuns, were known as the regut^f 
clergy The bishops and pnests, all those whose primary duty it was 
to serve and instruct the laity, were knoivn as the secular clergy Id 
the ^Vest this great body of the clergy, both secular and regular, 
acknowledged the spiritual and administrative leadenhip of the 
bishop of Rome, the pope 

It was but natural for Rome to assume the headship of western 
Chnstcndoim In the East there were several great centers from 
which Christianity was spread in the earliest days of its history 
Such were Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and later ConstanU 
noplc But m the ^Vest there was no rival to Rome which had been 
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the scene of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St Paul. All roads 
led to Rome. In the first centuries of the Christian era it was the 
center of the imperial government, the largest and richest city in 
the empire to which it had given its name. 

The organization and administration of the Christian church 
naturally followed that of the imperial government. This made it 
very easy for Constantine later on to associate the Christian bishops 
in the imperial administration. And when the western empire was 
officially put an end to in the fifth century, the church continued 
to carry on many of its functions. In addition, the church had be- 
come a great landholder. It is estimated that by the year 600 the 
land possessed by the papacy in Italy amounted to more than 
eighteen hundred square miles. This meant that the pope was the 
greatest prince in Italy on the basis of land alone. 

A series of able Roman bishops had greatly enhanced the pres- 
tige and authority of the papal office- While the East was rent by 
schisms, the IVest remained steadfast in its orthodoxy. Constantine 
made the pope arbiter in many disputes among eastern bishops 
and the popes in time came to assert their right to resolve all such 
questions. They based their claim to primacy upon the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession from St. Peter, head of the apostles, who had 
founded the church of Rome and had died there. This claim was 
vigorously asserted by Pope Leo I (440-461). 

Pope Gregory I (590-604) assumed the defense of the city of 
Rome against the Lombards when the emperor was unable to 
protect Italy. He fed the population which had sought refuge in 
Rome out of the revenues of church lands. He bought off the 
Lombards and negotiated a treaty with them. Gregory Tnain ffli ppfl 
the papal authority over the churches in Spain and Gaul and 
spread Christiamty further throughout Europe; it was he who sent 
St. Augustine and his missionaries into England to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons to the Chrisfian faith. He perfected the ritual and 
established the style of music that became standard in the service 
as Gregorian chant. 
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XXIII 


The Norsemen 


HE NOTSEMEN OR VTKiNGS Were the Germamc peoples who in 
habiW the Scandinavian and Danish peninsulas Neither land m 
Capa e of supporting a large population, for Scandinavia is a 
mountamous region fringed by narrow coasts, and Denmark, a 
fhe N by dense timber and underbrush Most of 

ae Norse lived along the coasts and depended upon fishing, trade, 
and piracy, for a livelihood e> ’ 


Easusy NoasE Attacks upon Europe 

venm^r.,?fb‘*“* the Norsemen had begun to 

numbers sw^ Pious and after, they appeared m mcreasing 
and towns upon the unsuspecting villages 

and towns which they raided and burned 

aeainst thpLp kings to protect the empire 

The fortified r attacks greatly weakened the monarchy 

^uce the nobles became the only secunty and 

the real rul ®uemy Thus m feudal Europe the nobles svere 

authm^wI:'’en“:t1vc’’or„°".b°' 

hie any^ ither fcudll lord “““ 

been sa^md^o ^ century the Norsemen seem to have 

'tr" =>"<1 villages and monastenes of 
stroying wl^ they were f ^ burning and de- 

dung attack upon England in the year 
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787 But the collapse of the Frankish government opened up a new 
field for nch plunder to the Norsemen and turned many of their 
number away from England to France Antwerp was burned in 
836 In 845 the raiders sailed up the Seme and plundered Pans 
In the same year Seville and the coasts of Spam were attacked The 
Norse raiders pushed through the Straits of Gibraltar and entered 
the Mediterranean They fought the Moslem raiders and ravaged 
the coasts of southern Europe In 860 they reached the shores of 
Italy and attacked Pisa thinlang it was Rome 
While Norsemen from the Danish and the western part of the 
Scandmavian peninsulas extended their raids westward and south 
ward along the coasts of Europe, those from the region of modem 
Sweden saded across the Baltic Sea into the Gulf of Finland and up 
the great rivers of Russia Following the course of other nvers 
which flowed southuard, they made their way to the Black Sea 
and attacked Constantinople In 862 Runk founded a Norse 
dynasty in northern Russia after subduing the Slavic inhabitants 
of the country The country took its name from the Sivedes who 
were called Rhos or rowers, hence their land became known as 
the country of the rowers or Russia 
Still other bands of Norsemen sailed out across the northern 
Atlantic Their attacks on the Enghsh, Scotch, and Insh coasts 
tvere resumed In 874 these bold adventurers reached Iceland In 
981 they discovered Greenland And around the year 1000 they 
reached the coast of North America They pushed their explora 
tions down the coast and inland along the Great Lakes It seems 
possible that they ventured as far west as Minnesota 


Persianekt Settixsient of the Norsemen 

A sharp increase in population and an ensuing struggle for 
possession of the land of Scandinavia forced many of the lesser 
jarls and their followers to seek places of settlement overseas They 
settled in such numbers along the northeast coast of England that 
the Anglo-Saxon king Alfred had to surrender a large part of 
his domain in order to keep the rest In 885 by the treaty of Wed- 
more the Danes, as the English called all the Norsemen, svere for 
mally ceded the coastal area north from the Thames River which 
became knov,n thereafter as the “Danelaw” Another Norse king- 
dom was founded m Ireland at Dubim 
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On. the continent ol Europe, the Norsemen settled upon the land 
around the lower Seme and along the coasts In 912 the French 
king Charles the Simple decided to come to terms with the Norse 
men. As he was unable to dnve them out of France, he made a 
treaty with their chieftain Rollo imder the terms of which the 
Norsemen were assigned a definite territory extending to the borders 
of Bnttany In accordance with the terms of the treaty^ the Norse- 
men adopted the Chnstian religion and acknowledged the suze 
ramty of the king of France This great Norse fief became the 
Duchy of Normandy and its inhabitants known thencefordi as 
Normans Despite their sincere acceptance of Christiamty and the 
sureramty of the French kings, they lemamed an adventuresome 
and violent people In the next century after their settlement in 
Normandy, the Normans conquered England and Norman ad 
venturers set themselves up as kings in southern Italy and Sicily 
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Death of Louis the Child End of Carohngian line in Germany 

Otto the Great crowned Holy Roman Emperor io Rome 

Hungary became Christian under King Stephen I (997“*o38) 

Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia 

Conquest of England by Vfilliam, Duke of Normandy 

The monk Hildebrand became Pope Gregory VII (to 1085) 

Henry IV did penance at Canosia 

Urban 11 at Clermont sununoned First Crusade 

The Crusaders captured Jerusalem 

Revival of study of Roman law at Bologna 

Second Crusade 

Grattan’s Deeretum. digest of canon law 
Frederick Darbarossa, Emperor 
University of Bologna officially recognized 
Philip Augustus, King of France 
St. Francis of Assisi 

Fall of Jerusalem toSaladin, Sultan of Egypt (1171-1193} 
Third Crusade 

Building of Chartres Cathedral 
Innocent III, Pope 

Founding of Universities of Paris and of Oaford 
Fourth Crusade 

Capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
Rise of the Mongols under Genghis Khan 
First Albigenslan Crusade launched 
The Children's Crusade 
Battle of Bouvines 
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7^16 Holy Roman Empire 


^if and the memory of his great 
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hu son Otto whom he trained to carry on as his successor The Ger 
jiian dukes of Henry’s time wer^ as we know, extremely independ 
ent They made foreign alliances, corned money, normnated bishops 
and abbots and invested tliem in their fiefs, all without interference 
from king or pope 

Durmg Henry’s reign Germany was strengthened by the addition 
of Lorraine As a consequence of the avil wars in France, Gilbert, 
Duke of Lorraine, renounced his allegiance to the French king and 
accepted the overlordship of Henry He cemented this alliance by 
marrymg Henry’s daughter Gerberga 

Otto the Great 

Upon Henry’s death m 936, Otto succeeded to the German 
throne with the approval of the great German nobles In foreign 
affairs Otto continued the policies of his father He again defeated 
the Danes who, under Harold Blue Tooth, had broken across the 
frontier He sent missionanes among them and re established the 
Danish march When the Magyars, or Hungarians, invaded Simbia 
Otto gathered together his vassals and defeated the enemy at the 
battle of Lechfield in the summer of 955 As a protection for his 
boundaries Otto then set up the Bavarian East Mark later known 
as Austria and the Magyars settled down m Hungary Following the 
custom of Charlemagne, Otto established along his eastern frontier 
a senes of border counties called marks or marches These were an 
important factor in spreading German and Christian influence 
among the neighboring Slavs 

^Vhen Otto became king in Germany he determined to unify the 
German states and to bring the vassals under the control of the 
crown Early in hw reign his brothers led a rebellion of nobles 
against him and this gave Otto an opportumty to dispose of the 
rebellious fiefs He vigorously suppressed the rebellion and in 
augurated the practice of replacmg rebellious vassals with mem 
hers at hvs. own iamaly whosfe to^alty he btlieved he tcnild count 
upon To keep his vassals m line he established in each duchy a 
royal officer to protect the interests of the crown These men were 
called counts palatinate or counts of the palace 
About one third of the land in Otto's Germany ivas held by the 
church In order to bring these temtones under the control of the 
crmvn Otto created many neiv bishopncs and appointed his own 
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«:upporters and members of his family to the vacant offices This 
policy was pursued by later German kings also 


Feudalization of the Church and the Pught of Rome 

T* was mevitable that with the breakup of the Carolmgian Em 
pire and the contmuing assaults upon Ghnstian Europe of None 
men, Slavs, Hungarians, and Saracens, the church of Rome would 
e no more able to mamtam control over its far flung temtones 
and penonnel than were the kings and emperors Vikings, Hun 
ganans, and Saracens attacked Italy Rome was almost completely 
cut off from the rest of western Christendom 
When bishops died, the feudal nobles throughout Europe norm 
nated fnends or relatives to the vacant offices for in this way they 
would enjoy control of church lands and revenues Church disa 
p ne was relaxed Secular minded churchmen mamed and raised 
amiUes They were often more interested as a consequence m secui 
ing positions in the church for their offspring than m the spintua! 
unc ons of their office We have just seen how Otto used the 
influence in Germany It is obvious that 
imder these condiUons many men who held church office ^ve^e not 
^urclunen at all except in name They were feudal nobles ruling 
church lands and thar lives and interests were no different 
from those of any other noble of their day 

dominated by the Roman 
cs ey controlled papal elections and used the offices and 
interest of themselves and their 
s rom 8g6 to 963 there were twenty popes many of whom 
for a time Theophylactus and his 
' Theodora conlroUed the papacy Their daughter 
who^^’ r“ ^ •*'' of another, John XI, 

Suon o?,‘h M Xf' At lart a duintenled 

auDealed ^ “ ombaasadors to Otto by Pope John XII, 

SftiSrcrtX.;" 


Otto in Italy 


But It >vas another 
Italy for the first time 


matter altogether which brought Otto into 
m 951 In northern Itily a cml war was in 
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progress behvcen rival claimants to tfie throne of the Lombard king- 
dom Suabia and Bavaria, German duchies which bordered upon 
Italy, were ruled by Otto’s kmsmen The dukes of Suabia and 
Bavaria took opposite sides in the Lombard dispute and Otto was 
obliged to intervene in the interests of peace within the German 
kingdom Otto conquered Lombardy, mamed Queen Adelaide, 
widow of the former king, and assumed control of the Lombard 
kingdom He then returned to Germany 

But m 962 he was again m Italy This time he made his way to 
Rome and m order that his authonty might not be questioned in 
Italy, he restored the empire In 962 Otto and Adelaide were 
crowned emperor and empress by Pope John XII The medieval 
German empire thus established became known in history as the 
Holy Roman Empire It lasted for more than eight hundred years 
until m 1806 it was finally dissolved by Napoleon 

Otto summoned a council of the church to reform the conditions 
which he found m Rome John XII was tried and deposed for 
“murder, sacrilege, and immorality" A dependent of Otto’s was 
placed upon the papal throne as Leo VIII 
The preoccupation of the German emperors with Italian affairs is 
held by many historians to have had tragic consequences for both 
Italy and Germany It is argued that if the German kings had re- 
mained at home and devoted themselves to the strengthemng of the 
German kingship, Germany would have become a great and umted 
state much earlier in history than she ditt instead of remaining a col- 
lection of petty principalities down to the nineteenth century In 
like manner it is assumed that Italy too would have achieved early 
nationhood Maybe so* But we cannot know The fact is that Ger- 
man emperors did divide their attention between Germany and 
Italy And Germany and Italy did remain disunited 


The Successors of Otto 

Ott4> 11 (^73-083) U’a3 hall Roman tn oiitktok tcKd ta tmrftr 
Germans and Italians in a crusade against the Moslems but died 
before he could carry out his plan Otto III (983-1002) who came 
to the throne as a child of three, grew up to regard himself as the 
successor of the anaent Roman caesars He moved the capital of 
the empire to Rome and planned that in co-operation ^vith the pope 
he would make the Eternal City the spiritual and political capital of 
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western Christendom But Otto died at the early age of twenty two 
and was succeeded by his cousin who became Henry 11 Henry’s 
reign was unhappy Germany was threatened on the north by the 
Scandinavians under Sweyn Forkbeard The Slavic Poles attacked 
his empire from the east And the north Italians refused to accept 
him as their king until he crossed over into Italy with an army and 
put down the rebellion 

When Henry II died in 1024 the German barons turned once 
again to the house of Francorua and elected Duke Conrad their 
king Conrad II (1024-1039) brought the Kingdom of Arles or 
lower Burgundy into the empire by marrymg the daughter and 
heiress of the king of that country Although he was crowned em» 
peror m Rome, Conrad was primarily interested m Germany He 
greatly strengthened the German kingship by cultivating the sup- 
port of the lesser nobles 

Conrad s son, Henry III (1039-1056), strongly supported by the 
nobles and iha church in Germany, regained Bohemia from Poland, 
overthrew the Hungarian bng and set up another who became his 
vassal, and established his authority m Italy Henry III controlled a 
territory eq^l to two thirds of Charlemagne’s empire He doini 
nated the church both in Germany and m Italy, nominating five 
successive popes, all of whom were Gennan 


XXV 


TTie Rivalry of Empire and Papay 


in Ac century when the papal office ivas 

Rome « ^ of the gangster politiaam of 

hXts or T “ “pomoi^cy/’ the rule of the 

harloa Otto I rescued the papacy from m derate plight by de- 
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posing John XII ind jctling up a ncsv pope Bui thu solubon wi$ 
b) no means ideal For the German emperon imistcd upon norj 
nating t!ic popes uhenner it suited their interest to do » Th'* fact 
that the) made uue choices docs not nllcr the fact that the papaq, 
like tlie oilier church ofnees throughout Furope, siis poIiuaUr 
controlled 

In llic tenth centur) there was begun an important reform rncn'C' 
ment, the chief object of whicli was to free the cliurch, and par 
tjcularly the papac) from secular control Tlie moaxment is assoa 
ated sMth the famous French inonastar) of Clun) and is knoa^nas 
tlie Cluniac Reformation or the Cluniac Mosxmcnl. 


Titr Cllnuc MovTiirvT 

In 910 Duke William of Aquitaine founded the monastar) of 
Cluny m Burgimd) Tlie cliartcr of foundation prosided that the 
rnonastcr) should be foreaxr free of secular control and tlut its lands 
should ouc nosenicc to the state Endoivincnts were showered upon 
the monaster), for the giaxr was able to feel tliat Ins gift would be 
protected b) Duke W dliam’s charter Its wealth enabled the Clumae 
monaster) to introduce the pracuce of founding brancli houses la 
adTcrent parts of Europe In addition, mam older monastcncs 
1 ° ^ nniliatcd wadi die Clumae congregauon 
As the Clumae movement spread, its monks developed a program 
of reforms They aimed to free the papal ofTicc of secular control 
to establish the absolute authority of the pope o\ er all the clcrg), to 
enforce celibacy among the clergy and free them from family pre 
occupabons, and to abolish lay investiture and Simon) — the in 
wbture of church ofTiaab widi lhar lands b) secular pnnccs and 
the sale of church ofTiccs Tlie result of sucli a program would be the 
complete freeing of the cliurcli from lay control It was an extraor 
mnarily ambitious program m view of the strong control the power 
ful pnnccs of Europe exercised m-cr die church But let us note 
mat SUCH a program m all probabihty neither uould have been con 
mimbc” V™’’,'"’ ■' recognized by large 

numbm of rnen or all classes dimnghout Europe 

suSimd™”*?' ‘i" century the ideals of Cluny i>etc 

approved so that it became possible to 
translate them into reality For nmny years the Clumae monk 
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Hildebrand, as adviser to the popes, shaped church policy toward 
the fulfillment of Clum’ac Ideals. From J073 to 1085 Hildebrand was 
himself pope as Gregory VII. In 1059 a church synod issued the 
Electoral Decree ^vhich established that the pope was to be chosen 
by the college of cardinals. This practice has remained in force 
down to the present day. The same synod asserted that the marriage 
of members of the clergy was illegal. Since many of the clergy were 
already married there was naturally much opposition to this reform 
and it was a long time before celibacy Avas enforced among the 
clergy throughout Europe. 

In order to establish the control of the papacy over the clergy, all 
bishops Avere required to bind themselves to the pope by a special 
oath of allegiance. Pope Gregory sent his papal legates throughout 
Europe and these men, acting for the pope and ^vith his authority, 
superseded the bishops in authority wherever they happened to be. 

Hildebrand became pope in 1073. In 1075, as Gregory VII, he 
presided over the synod which declared deposed all ecclesiastics 
who had received investiture from any lay person. This meant that 
lands which had been at the disposal of the princes for generations 
were now to be taken out of their hands. It remained to be seen 
whether the princes would submit passively to this assertion of papal 
authority and whether the pope would be able to back up and 
make good his claims. But before we discuss the contest between 
emperor and pope which gre^v out of this opposition of interests, we 
must take account of other factors which ^ve^e an important part 
of the situation. 


The Normans in Italy 

Early in the tenth century the Norsemen, as we saw, were 
formally established in France as vassals of the French king. They 
gave their name to the re^on in which they settled, Normandy. 
Henceforth we shall refer to them as Normans rather than Norse- 
mtfiT. 

The Normans were a prolific people. As the population of their 
land increased it became difficult for Norman nobles to find fiefs for 
their many offspring. The case of Tancred is an example of this 
condition in the eleventh century. Tancred of Hauteville, a small 
Norman fief, had twelve sons and at least as many daughters. As the 
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sons of Tancred grew to manhood they set out m search of employ 
ment for their military skill By this means the) hoped to ivin lands 
and fortune 

The Normans, now become Christians, often made pilgnmages to 
the shrme of St Michael m Apulia m southern Italy In 1017 soire 
Norman pilgnm kmghts took part m a local conflict at Ban and 
ternfied their foes by their ferocity as fighters The success of the 
Norman fightmg men m southern Italy attracted others to the 'pot, 
including several sons of Tancred One of these, Robert Guiscard, 
became leader of the Norman adventurers in their attacks upon the 
lands which still acknowledge the suzerainty of the Byzantine cm 
peror With the help of his Norman fellows, Robert made himself 
Duke of Apulia 

But the destruction of life and property in the course of these con 
quests was such that, responding to the appeal of the people, Pope 
Leo IX obtained troops from Henry III and led them against the 
Normans The papal army was defeated at Civitate m 1053 and the 
pope taken prisoner However the Christian Normans treated the 
pope with much respect and released him 

Hildebrand was at the time adviser to the pope in Rome He 
recognized that the Normans were too firmly established to he 
ousted by force He therefore deaded that more could be done wth 
them as friends than as enemies The papacy reversed its policy and 
concluded a treaty with the Normans m 1059 Under the treaty the 
pope acknoivledged the utle of the Normans to southern Italy and 
to Sicily (which was in Moslem hands and remained to be con 
quered) which they were to hold as a papal fief and for which the) 
were to pay the pope feudal dues As vassal of the pope the duke 
promised to protect the pope and the papal states and to assist m 
u*^M^*^**'® Cluniac reform program The warlike energies of 
the Normans were thus turned against the Moslems m Sicily 

Henrv JV and Germany 

Hcnty IV (105G-1106) took over the duUes of the German king 
ship when he reached the age of eighteen in io6o His most acti^ 
lupporten were the German clcig>, for we saw earlier how the 
^rman Jungs had used the church lands to strengthen the ro)-3l 
power i any of the secular nobles of Germany were suspicious of 
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the growing power of the monarch and rather inclined to resent 
any extension of kingly authority 

In 1075 Pope Gregory issued the decree svhich declared illegal the 
lay investiture of bishops in their lands and offices It ■was not to be 
assumed that Henry would meekly acquiesce and permit his sup- 
porters to be dismissed from their offices and fiefs When ffie 
archbishopric of Milan fell vacant, Henry acted promptly and in- 
vested his oivn candidate in the office before the pope had time to 
act The issue \\as now fairly joined 
Gregory summoned Henry to Rome to answer for his act Henry 
called together the German clergy at Worms in 1076 and these 
fnends of the king declared the pope deposed Gregory replied by 
excommunicating the emperor, this act made him an outlaw from 
Chnstian society and dissolved the oaths of fealty taken by his 
vassals The pope had acted shrewdly He knew the temper of the 
German secular nobles who would bt only too glad to break the 
power of the German king He ako kneiv that despite their de- 
pendence upon Henry many of the cleigy would support the pope 

Cakossa 

Faced with avil war, Henry acted promptly He crossed the Alps 
into Italy and appeared before the pope at Canossa as a humble 
penitent seeking forpvcness for fais am On three successive days the 
emperor stood barefooted in the snow before the castle in which the 
pope was housed What a contrast this to the relationship that had 
existed between emperor and pope from the days of Otto I to Henry 
III’ As a pnest the pope could scarcely refuse to pardon the peni- 
tent ruler 

Henry’s act, although humiliating, was good statesmanship By it 
he immediately resumed his poation as kmg and emperor and was 
given time to prepare more skillful measures against the Gluniac re- 
form So ably did he consolidate his position that when the pope 
agam excommumcated him m 1080, cWmany remained loyal to the 
^peror He then crossed the Alps with an army and laid siege to 

Gregory withdrew into the fortress of St Angelo and sent urgent 
appeals for help to his Norman vassak As the Normans advanced 
Henry IV retreated But when the Normans entered Rome they 
plundered the city for three days So indignant were the citizens 
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against the pope, whom they blamed for this outrage, that sshcn tJs 
Normans svithdrcw, Gregory had to leave the city with them. At 
Salerno, this carpenter’s son who had risen through the church la 
the position of highest authority, svho had beheld the emperor t 
supplicant before him, died an exhausted and saddened man 
After the death of Gregory the investiture question isas eta 
promised, not settled For the interest of Europe was drawn aiNuy to 
matters of more immediate concern to all These were the Crusadci 


XXVI 


The Crusades ^ 


ijEss THAN a quarter century after Mohammed’s death the assas- 
sination of Othman (644-656) prcapitated a civil war among hn 
^llowcrs The division was healed outwardly at least when the 
Oma>-)'ad family established thar nght to the Caliphate and roovtd 
the capital from Medina to Damascus But the supporters of Ah, 
cousin and son in law of the Prophet, conUnued to insist that the 
aescendants of Ah and Mohammed s dauchtcr FaUma were the 
nghtful leaders of Islam 

In 750 the Omajyad, «crc oicrthrmra in a palace rc«lt All 
umanad pnnea Here .lam except one, AM er Raman (AMumh 
ma^ who succeeded in escaping to Spam At Cordora lie esub- 
li.hed a n^ pl.plnte s,hich he ruled as an independent stale The 
"'I'” "'='<= •>'= Abbasid family who tnm- 
11,7^1 !!!' “'’"f 'r”" I’-nniscus to Baghdad Thu duniplion rf 
dfnrv umiy of Islam was s>7nptomatic of a ten 

1 Mohammedan power Ncs'crtJic 

ilir Fmir«^ 'r' "orld continued to enjoy great prosperity Although 
as lifilr quarreled with one another and 

pon ent pnnccs, trade and commerce prospered 
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tliough by the beginning of the tenth century the Baghdad caliphs 
were mere puppets controlled by military chieftains, the Moslem 
world contmued to exhibit great cultural and economic vigor 


The Seljuk Turks 

The Turks, dwellmg in central Asia north of the Altai Mountains 
and the Gobi Desert, had become divided into an eastern and wesN 
em group The western Turks, weakened by wars with their kins- 
men and with China, were conquered by the Arabs dunng the era of 
Mohammedan expansion But as the political umty of the Arab em- 
pire was destroyed, the Turkish chieftains led their warlike tribes- 
men against the Moslem Emirates of western Asia Seljuk was their 
leader and as a result they became known as the Seljuk Turks 

The Turkish tribesmen embraced Mohammedamsm %vjth the 
fanaticism which so often characterizes the new convert This did not 
prevent them making ivar on their fellow Mohammedans however 
By the end of the first half of the eleventh century, the grandson of 
Seljuk had overthrown the local chieftain and established his control 
over the Baghdad cahph Hts son m turn subjugated Persia and 
Armenia and defeated the army of the eastern Roman emperor at 
Manzikertin 1071 

The coming of the Turks brought about a sudden change in the 
relationship that had grown up between Christianity and Islam For 
while the t>vo civilizations had remained generally hostile to each 
other — ^Moslem raiders contmued to attack Christian coasts and 
shipping and the manUrae cities of Italy retaliated with increasing 
Vigor — European pilgnms visiting the Chnstian shnnes m Palestine 
and other Moslem dominated regions were allowed to come and 
go m peace and the Christian subjects of Moslem rulers were de 
cently treated The Turks changed all this Their successful attacks 
on the Byzantine empire threatened the destruction of eastern Chns 
tendom Many tales began to reach Europe of atrocities inflicted 
xepon piignms and upon the Chnstian subjects ol Turkish rulers 
This was the situation when the Byzantine emperors appealed to the 
West for help 

There was good reason to believe that such help might be effec- 
tively given An active crusade was m progress against the Moors m 
Spam The Italian cities, particularly Genoa and Pisa, had built up 
their fleets and m 1084 captured the important Moslem stronghold 
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of Tunis in north Africa In 107a the Normans took Palermo and m 
1091 they completed tlieir conquest of Sicily 


The Council of Clermont 

In 1094 the eastern emperor Alexius renewed the appeal to west 
em Christendom addressing his plea to Pope Urban II The follow 
ing year there met at Clermont in southern France a great church 
council which was attended by many nobles and clergy Toward the 
close of the session Pope Ur^n addressed the gathering and pro- 
posed a crusade against the Moslems It was a great speech Sev’cral 
accounts of it have come down to us From them we obtain a wry 
clear picture of the situation of Europe at the end of the e!e\’enth 
century and of the many motives which prompted the military 
undertakings we know as the Crusades 
The pope pointed out that constant feuds among the European 
nobles imposed suffering and hardship upon the people of Europe 
and av^ed the nobles little Population had increased to a point 
where there were not enough fiefs for the noble offspring and de 
stroction of crops had sharpened the threat of famine He proposed 
that the nobles call a truce to their private quarrels and direct their 
warlike energies toward freeing the Holy Land from Mohammedan 
domimuon and to rescuing the eastern empire from the Turkish 
inreaL ivnowing men, the pope added for the benefit of those who 
imght not be sufficiently stirred by the plight of their feUow Chns 
Hans the fu^er suggestion that in the svealthy East many might 
obtain for themselves lands and nches that no longer could be ac 
tr” urope He ended his address with a moving portrayal of 
eastern Christians Great numbers immediately 
® ® crusade and it was arranged that the 

armies would set out the following year 


The First Crusade 

Euro ^ addressed himself to the nobles, the fighting men of 

tte Jtraord. 

mediatelv to ^ appeal commumcated itself im 

Hermit Jtirt w n” ^ self-appointed agitators like Peter the 
uS enX '' aboufamong the peasants 

g p enthusiasm for a crusade Great numbers of these poor 
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folk packed their families and tvorldly goods upon carts and, tnth 
no notion of the distance to be traveled or of the difficulties to be 
met ivith, started off to the East 

As this unorganized rabble passed tlirough Hungary and Bulgaria, 
Imng on the country as they traveled, the Christian inliabitants of 
these lands took up arms to protect themselves and their property 
Many of the crusading group died or became lost on the svay Two 
groups got through to Constantinople arriving m July 1096 ^Ve 
may imagine the feeling of the emperor Alexius tvhen the rabble 
descended upon his aty He helped them cross over into Asia 
Minor where they ^ve^e cut to pieces by the Turks 

In the autumn of 1096 the first of the crusading armies reached 
Constantinople The last arrived in the spring of the following year 
At once it became apparent that the purpose of the Crusade was 
one thing to Alexius and quite another to the European nobles The 
emperor desired his European allies to restore Asia Minor and Syna 
to the empire He was not particularly interested in dnving the 
Moslems out of Palestine for it was a pwjr country and difficult to 
defend The Europeans, on the other hand, svere not particularly 
concerned mth Alexius’ problems Their purpose %vas to free the 
Holy Land and to carve out fiefs for themselves m tlie Near East 
As the western armies arrived Alexius required their leaders to 
take oaths of homage to himself for any of the former temtones of 
the empire which they might conquer The crusading leaders bit- 
terly resented the emperor’s tactics and there were occasional violent 
outbreaks behveen the crusaders and the Greeks — Greek was the 
language of the Eastern Roman Empire and its people were accord- 
ingly referred to as Greeks by the Latin Chnstians But the crusaders 
were dependent upon the emperor for guides, siege machinery, and 
a supporting fleet with supplies With bad grace they acceded to 
Alexius’ demands 

In April 1097 the crusaders began to cross into Asia Minor The 
first Turkish stronghold they encountered ^vas the former Byzantine 
crty o! Kicaea But when the walls were breached the garrison sur- 
rendered, by previous arrangement, to the Greeks rather than to the 
crusaders and the Europeans were thiB prevented from plundering 
the aty Alexius overcame the indignant anger of their leaders ivith 
gifts and promises and the armies set out upon their arduous march 
across Asia Minor At Dorylacunx the crusaders were ambushed 
by the Turks who, lightly armored and mounted upon tumble 
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hones, used bow and javehn and avoided coming to close gnps wth 
the heavy armored crusaders The expedition ssas sa%ed fr^dis 
aster by a uell timed charge of the Norman knights 
The cn^aders, ^vlth their woolen and leather garments, heasv 
^or, and a shortage of pack animals, sufTered acutely throughout 
the whole campaign from heat, shortage of supphes, disease, and 
e ngors of the marcli \STien the Taurus hfountains were crossed 
the ambihon of many of the crusading pnnees made itself evident in 
an immciate scramble for fiefs Baldwin of Flandeis, the landless 
brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, seized the strategic aty of Edessa. 

The SmoE of ANnocit 

^ P"?’*'' '“97 “"Seders laid siege to the great lealled Qty 
of Aatioch in northern Syria The crusaders uerc too fw m numbei 
1 *^“'^ completely and supplies steadily reached the 
of foo/l" atta^ers sufTered through the svmter from lad 

Then Pof, ° a’ shelter In the spring reinforcements armed 
Set leader, bribed a dissatisfied Turtuh 

Th J? ^ ■">“ the city 

outsid? Tt,. 'r '“‘c c Turkish army armed 

o2de it “f'^ being cut to pieces 

h ’ 'a?'* besieged in the captured nt) 

outXodT ■bese sack of the city and Mere suU with 

the no^e ^ supphes meir leaders, greedy for fiefs, squabbled met 
e^ loweredTh ebb and many crusad 

taedTo «r *^'''63 mer the nails on ropes duruig the 4ht and 

Peter Bartlfnt^^^^^” Pbght seemed most desperate a pious monk, 
wlui Mnt a by a vision to discoror the lance 

ir^S ' W ■“ =“ »= bung on the cross The dis 

They^issucd from ri, ?!' ®nSS“S spints of the crusaden 
pletely defeating ttoi“'’' ‘“'*‘*“*1' f'h upon the Turks, com 

quarreling leaden' d! ***? ‘b°coughly sickened by the 

less they were at oncp 1 J threatened to abandon the crusade un 
sumed LTm Juneli The march svas re 

mforcements and s™,d before the Holy City Re- 

nnd supphes had reached the crusaders by sea and tht 
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sege %vas brief. In the moment of their triumph the crusaden 
a\*eDged themselves upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem for all the 
hardship and despair the)* had suffered during the t>v-o years past. 
In an enthusiastic letter to the pope, Godfrc)* of Bouillon uTote tliat 
the horses’ legs ^sere reddened to the knees from wading among the 
bodies of the slain. 


The Crusadino States * 

European feudalism was at once cstablislted in Palestine and 
Syria. Romanesque churches and feudal castles appeared. The con- 
quered territories were carved up into fiefs and these \^erc sub- 
divided among vassals. Godfrey of Bouillon, who died in 1100, ss*as 
succeeded by his brother Balduin, already Count of Edcssa, wlio 
became King of Jerusalem. Bohemund held the Principality of 
Antioch. Raymond of Toulouse created for himself tfic County of 
Tripoli 

Jerusalem remained in tlie hands of the crusaders from 1099 to 
1187. During all that time there was a constant movement of men 
and materials back and forth betsveen Europe and the East. No 
longer ^vas the Mediterranean a Mohammedan lake. Tlic cities of 
southern Europe built fleets and grew ricli upon the traffic in men 
and goods. Europe found an outlet for her surplus commodities and 
Europeans developed a taste for the eastern products tlicy had so 
long been deprived of. 

While Europe’s fighting men sought careers and lands in the East 
those who remained at home enjoyed comparative peace and secur- 
ity. Absent nobles often placed their fiefs in the custody of the 
church and the skillful management of church administrators much 
improved the condition of these lands and of the people living on 
them. The Peace of God and the Truce of God were e.xtendcd 
throughout Europe and contributed much to the u'clfarc of all. 
These measures represented the efforts of the church to restrict 
feudal warfare. The Peace of God, introduced around 990, was a 
plan whereby the church sought to win from the nobles a promise 
not to attack women, children, pilgrims, churchmen, and peasants 
and not to damage churches, and monasteries, crops and cattle and 
farm implements. The Truce of God, introduced about 1025, sus- 
pended fighting on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Later it was ex- 
tended to include "closed seasons” like Lent. 
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Wlule the nobles were the mounted fighters and leaders of tht 
T .Id ® ""dcrtook pilgrimages to toe Holy 

Ae 1 “ f ■= returnedVad settled m 

the growing towns where they became tradeis or craftsmen Travel 
“ft tind the manor was no longer so 

velopment of a closer more interdependent, European community 
was tremendously accelerated by the crusades 


The Crusades Continue 

Fiirn energetic Turkish leader, Zangi, captured Edessa 

^ Turkish threat to the Latm 

elQnnrn^«? Second Crusade was preached by the 

French ri h Clairvaux who addressed a council of the 

of?rS.ri ^ at Eastertime m the year 1 146 Ring Lotus VII 
manv the V ^ nobles took the crusading pledge In Ger 

Bouorf GlT'"’' Conrad in placed hmtself at Ae head of a 
group of German crusaAng knights 

^fSaiit ir “i mserable failure Conrad and hu 

defeats Unon th ^ They sttflered a senes of 

cSe wLr™, 1-'’“® ‘■"d '>■'= T®'"':'® “""V •t' 

failed to tilfP th crusaders laid siege to Damascus but 

with the rem t <Iiscouraged monarchs returned home 

with the remnants of their amiies 

elecZtlTJ Chnstendom ivas 

Sreat Mohammrian lefdef “’’d 

westwarH in -a .1, “Ccr oaladin The tragic news was earned 
pope the three 1 ®®®'*® response to the appeal of Ae 

tSv werf Sde 1° I"®!'" ®'‘®”P= Crusaders' Cross 

France, and Richrrd Ae?""®"!? Ctt^any. Philip Augustus of 

Its fate was sudden un/uf"^ ®®®‘ ®“®®’'''® ®“'’' 

baAing in a stream .nd , Frederick was drowned while 

turned back and abandon^’ 1?’’“'''*'®!! *s““''aged foUowen 
kings arrived together by sef “““j 'i, ®®"‘’ 

been going on for two yLrs Sfad"”'® ''’'® ”'5= ^d 

sieged the bestegen, by surrounSg aS ™ ‘‘"®’’' ®‘ 
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PhUip seems to have regretted his decision to go on a crusade 
almost from the start. His interests lay at home. He quarreled with 
Richard and at the first opportunity returned home because of 
"illness.” It might havTi been a good thing for England had Ridiard 
done iike^vise. Instead Richard left England in the care of his 
brother John and continued in his role of crusader. He was a man 
of great penonal courage and a doughty ^varrior. Much inferior to 
Saladin in intelligence and humaneness, he ncv'crtheless svon the 
respect of his great adversary through his qualities as a warrior. In 
1193 a truce was arranged under which the Christians held a strip 
of the Levant coast wth the right of access to the Holy Land for 
pilgrims. Richard returned home and the following ^-ear Saladin 
died. 


The Papacy and the Foonm Crusade 

Pope Urban II had launched the First Crusade. Its success 
brought great prestige to the papacy. During the crusading era the 
popes \sere the real heads of Western Ch^tendom. No emperor 
launched a crusade. When Conrad HI and Frederick Barbarossa 
took the Cross they did so as German rulers and ^vc^c only equal in 
authority to the other national monarchs who participated along 
with them — Louis VII, Philip Augustus, Richard of England. The 
absence of the more adventuresome nobles from Europe gave the 
popes the opportunity they had long sought after to re-establish their 
control over the clergy and over church lands. The reform move- 
ment and the extension of the Peace and Truce of God greatly 
strengthened popular support of the new papal authority. And a 
series of able popes exercis^ their authority with good effect. 

Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) was the most powerful ruler of 
his day. He conceived that as the Vicar of Christ the pope svas the 
inteiroediary between God and men. As ruler over the souls of men 
his authority was greater than that of king or emperor who ruled 
merely owr their bodies. With Innocent this was no empty theoreti- 
cal daim. He did not hesitate to make his authority felt. 

The chinch had no armies with which to discipline rulcK who 
might choose to disregard or to defy her authority. But the church 
possessed powerful spiritual weapons. Chief among them was ex- 
communication and the interdict. By excommunication an individ- 
ual was declared expelled^and outlawed from Christian society and 
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his soul \vas condemned lo Hell for nil ctermty If a ruler wre ex 
communicated his subjects no longer oued him obedience, ha 
vassals were immediately relieved of all their feudal obligations to 
him An excommunicated man was outside the protection of the law 
injured or hunted with impunity The interdict svas 
the suspension of all church ofTiccs and of the services of the clergy 
in the district to wluch tlic ban was applied Administration of the 
sacraments was suspended This meant that sinners could not seek 
forgiveness llirough the sacrament of penance, that marriages would 
not be sanctified, tliat infants would not be baptized, that the dying 
were deprived of the last ntes of the church and final forgiveness for 
sins In an age of faiUi these were icmble weapons indeed And in 
addition Innocent did not hesitate to depose kings and to call for 
crusades against rebellious rulers 


vVhcrcas in former times emperors had chosen popes, Innocent 
vvas called upon to decide who should be emperor Phibp Augustus 
of France, Alfonso IX of Leon, King John of England, all were 
forced finally to submit to the will of Innocent III, John surren 
dered England to the pope and received it back as a fief for which 
En^ ish Ungs paid feudal dues to Rone unul 1366 We shall have 
oc^ion to refer to these matten again 
In 120a Innocent issued a call for a crusade No particular enns 
or anger lad prompted this call and the response was small The 
ranch riobles who took the Cross deaded to go by sea and to attack 
Egypt which had become the center of Mohammedan power The 
Venetians agreed to transport the crusaders for 85,000 marks which 
was a pnee of two marks a man and four marks a horse But when 
the crusaders arrived in Venice they were fewer in number than 
P^y 51,000 marks 

j L fhe crusaders as “guests” on one of the 

negotiated a contract by which the cnisad 
of o atta^ the Dalmatian city of Zara, a commeraal rival 

IfmtT of tr ^ course Zara, a Christian city, belonged to the Catholic 
^ crusader, but that did not 
cateH ill,. \r Zara wras taken and the pope excommuni 

thevhaH a seem to bother them ather for 

AlthoiityTi po interesting proposal to put to the crusaders 
Bvzantin/ i-m ® profitable trade with Constantmople and the 

yz tme bmpire, the Venetiaiis desired a monopoly They now 
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proposed that the crusaders join them in attacking Constantinople 
and restoring to the throne the emperor Isaac II and his son Alexius 
who had been deposed by a palace revolution. Alexius promised 
money and fiefs to the crusaders and overcame their religious 
scruples by agreeing to bring about the submission of the Greek 
church to Rome thereby uniting eastern and western Christendom 
imder the headship of the pope. 

Constantinople was taken and Isaac and his son ^vere placed 
upon the throne. The city rose in revolt and drove them out but the 
crusaders retook the city and submitted it to a pillage that was one 
of the most disgraceful in history. Some of the crusaders obtained 
fiefs which they and their descendants held for another fifty years. 
But the Venetians profited greatly. They took possession of strate^c 
islands and ports and a large section of the city of Constantinople 
itself. Their conquest secured them a predominance in eastern com- 
merce which they held until the age of discoveries opened up new 
trade routes around Africa. 

The Gkiloren’s Crusade 

The diversion of the Fourth Crusade and the attacks upon tho 
Christian cities of Zara and Constantinople did much to discredit 
the movement and to undermine enthusiasm for any future under« 
takings of the sort. There were several later crusades against the 
eastern Mohammedans but they achieved little or nothing. How- 
ever, mention should be made of a strange phenomenon of the age 
of Innocent III, the Children’s Crusade, for it will help us to realize 
how different was the outlook of the men of that day from those of 
our own time. 

In laia a young shepherd boy, Stephen of Vendome, preached a 
crusade to the children, declaring Uiat God would open a path 
through the sea for them as he had for the Israelites of old. Many 
children left their homes and followed Stephen to Marseilles where 
some merchants agreed to transport them to Palestine. A storm 
overtook the fleet and two of the ships were sunk with all aboard. 
The remainder reached an eastern port where the children were 
sold in the eastern slave markets. Another such expedition left Ger- 
many headed by little Nicholas of Cologne. In the course of the 
march across the Alps most of the children died of exhaustion and 
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hunger The Italian bishops and the pope managed to pemiade the 
survivors to abandon their crusade and return home although a few 
still persisted in beggmg passage on eastbound ships 


XXVII 

Effects of the Crusades upon Europe 


Xhb whole ufe of Eueope was affected by two centimes of 
crusading activity It is necessary therefore that wc make some 
estimate of the changes which were brought about m Europe as a 
result of the crusades And yet it is extremely dilQcult to knw 
with any degree of certainty just how much of the change ob* 
servable during the era was caused by the crusades and how much 
would have occurred in any event It can be argued that the course 
of European development would have been pretty much the same 
had the crusades never taken place. And since the crusades affected 
men in all walks of life in all parts of Europe it would be possible 
to attribute nearly every alteration in the hfe of Europe to the 
crusading movement We must bear these possibilities m mind ss 
we seek to arrive at a common sense judgment of the influence of 
the crusades upon the life of Europe 


CouMERciAn Expansion 

The mhabitants of the Italian maritime cities were among the 
first to benefit from the crusades They transported supplies, re- 
imorcmenfa, and pilgnms from Europe to the East Their retummS 
smps brought back spices, cotton, sugar, silks, and much of the 
plimder which had been taken Irom the captured towns of Syna 
and Palestine In return for their aid to the crusaders the Italian 
ciUes— pnnapally Genoa Pisa, and Vemce— were allotted ‘ quar 
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ten” in eastern ports which they ruled in free sovereignty Here 
they erected wharves, storehouses, offices, and homes for resident 
merchants 

Among the eastern products which found a ready market in 
Europe were rice, garlic, cotton, silk, maize, muslm, damask, purple 
dye, glass mirrors, spices, perfumes Most of these were novelties 
to Europeans and brought high prices Europe in turn found prof 
itable eastern markets for such commodities as furs, hides, ivool 
cloth, metals The Italians developed high skill in refimng raw 
products and in convertmg them mto useful and beautiful articles. 
To this day they are noted for their tooled leather and hand 
wrought metal When commercial relationships became stabilized 
English raw wool was shipped across the Channel to Flanders and 
the Low Countries where it was spun mto yam and woven mto 
cloth A portion of the best cloth was then shipped up the Rhme 
and across the Alps to Italy where, chiefly in Florence, it was dyed 
and finished Much of this finished cloth was then loaded on boats 
and shipped to the East The remainder was distnbuted through 
European markets In this instance it may be seen how the opening 
of an eastern market for woolen cloth stimulated the expansion of 
the Florentine finishing and dyeing crafts, Flemish spinning and 
weaving, and English wool growing, as well as extending the ac 
tivities of all those engaged in transporting the raw, semi finished, 
or completed article overland or upon the sea 

The Rise of the Towns 

Although town life had not entirely died out during the feudal 
era the towns were of little importance m the hfe of Europe dunng 
that period As we saw, the most characteristic form of commumty 
was the manorial village dommated and protected by the manor 
house or the castle of the lord Manor life was based upon agricul 
ture A few skilled or semi skiDed craftsmen made shoes and fash 
loned tools and weapons for the community but even they spent part 
of their time raising food for their tables 

The peasant was attached to the sod He held a share of the 
community land which guaranteed him a living for himself and 
his fanidy But he was not free to come and go as he chose In 
order to leave the village he had to obtain his lord s permission. 
Largely self sufficient and havmg little contact with even near 
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neighbors, the community tended to produce no more than its needs, 
for there was little or no profit to be derived from surplus goods 

Dunng the period of the crusades many peasants accompanied 
their noble overlords as servants, archers, and men at arms Many 
more jomed the eastward movement as pilgnms Laige numben 
never returned to their homes but settled in the growing towns 
where there was bustle and activity and many opportunities for 
winmng a bvelihood that had not existed in earlier times 

The organization and provisioning of the crusades was a stunula 
tion to the economic activity of Europe As goods and men circulated 
more freely and securely throughout Europe than they had in the 
past, merchants established themselves at strategic points and sold 
or traded their wares with all who came their way Often a trading 
population grew up around a fortress or burg and thus were bom 
many modem cities, the names of which end in burg Merchants 
often settled at the crossing of a nver or at its mouth They settled 
near monasteries or at the junction of two or more important 
routes of travel The names of many European cities indicate their 
origins Bruges (bridge), Stamford, Portsmouth, Bordeaux (waten* 
edge) 

Of course the merchants and traders had to come to terms with 
the feudal noble upon whose land they settled This usually meant 
paying taxes to an overlord m return for protection under the law 
and the right to do business In general the feudal baron dealt 
with the merchants as a group or corporate body This meant 
that within their own town or borough the merchants controlled 
their own affairs and established their own local government 


The Guilds 

The town dwellers banded themselves together into gmlds which 
were occupational organizations The earlier guilds were the guilds 
merchant or trade guilds Later, handcraft or manufacture was 
orgaimed m the same way The guilds enjoyed exclusive privileges 
an defimte responsibilities For example, a shoemakers’ guild 
might possess the exclusive nght to make all the shoes for a gives 
commumty in return for seeing to it that the commumty was at 
a imes proinded with shoes of good workmanship and rnatenal 
at a reasonable pnee 

In order to insure the existence of an adequate supply of skilled 
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labor the guild members, “mast«s^’ of their craft or trade, took 
into their shops and homes boys who became apprentices to the 
trade. While the apprentice learned his craft, the master furnished 
him room and board. All work done by the apprentice became 
the property of the master. In other words, the apprentice worked 
for his education and keep. Apprenticeship was follotved by a period 
during which the craftsman sought employment as a journeyman 
for a daily wage. He >vas free to move about from town to town 
wherever the prospect of employment seemed best. After a number 
of years during which the journeyman perfected his skill and saved 
his money, he might become a master craftsman, operate a shop 
of his own, employ journeymen, and train apprentices. But in order 
to qualify for full membership as a master in the guild he svould 
have to complete a “masterpiece,” a difBcult piece of ^vork %vhich 
would display his mastery of his craft Once accepted he would 
pay an initiation fee and dues. 

The guild controlled the number of men -who might be employed 
or apprenticedj this was so that there might not be a surplus or 
shortage of skilled workers. The guild determined the houn and 
conditions of labor, inspected the merchandise in the shops in order 
to see that work and materials were up to standard, and held the 
price down to a fair level. In addition the guild provided many 
services for its members. There were social gatherings and enter- 
tainments. The guilds set up funds to help their members through 
periods of illness. The guild member contributed to a fund out 
of which provision was made for the care and support of widows 
and orphans of guild members. 


Money 

There was very little use for money on the medieval manor. A 
peasant might trade some butter for the eggs from his neighbor’s 
hens or he might exchange cheese for beer. He paid his feudal 
dues to his overlord or to the church in commodities and labor. 
But with the growth of trade during the crusades the convenience 
of money was recognized and many different kinds of coin were 
minted and put into circulation. These varied greatly in size and 
weight and fineness. As a result, the money changers disregarded 
the face value of coins and rated them according to the value of 
the metals they contained. 
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As the papacy re-established its administrative control o\er the 
clergy in charge of the churches and monasteries of Europe it 
mevitably elaborated departments for the handling of church bus 
ness and the transfer of revenues The provisioning and finsrinny 
of the crusades ivas an important factor m building up this church 
bureaucracy Many types of church institutions concerned them 
selves with crusades and pilgrimages There were founded crusading 
orders of monks, among them the Kmghts Templars and Hospitalers, 
who protected the pilgrims and helped them on their way These 
orders soon became engaged m banking and commercial activitits 
associated with the crusades For example, it became customaiy for 
a crusading noble to deposit funds with a local branch of such an 
order in exchange for which he would be given an order or draft. 
This would enable him to withdraw funds from the treasury of an 
eastern branch of the order when he arrived at his destinatioit 


He was thus saved from the bother and nsk of carrying the heavy 
com with him dunng his travels where there was ahvaj's the danger 
of loss through shipwreck or piracy Such withdrawls of funds 
would naturally be balanced against deposits made by other cnisaden 
or merchants travclmg m the opposite direction 
htany a man of wealth wished to go on a crusade but for good 
rCMon v\as unable to do so There were other able bodied fighters 
who could not jom the crusades because they lacked equipment 
and funds with which to pay the cost of their transportation. The 
church arranged that an mdividual who was prevented from going 
on a crusade might share m the spmtual benefits of the enterprise 
if he vv-ould equip and finance a fighting man to go m his stead. 

It be remembered that a crusade was a pilgrimage. Tlie hard 
ship endured by the pilgnm was offered up to God in atonement 
for the sins he had committed By the sacrament of penance the 
repentant sinner, through the agency of the pnest, sought Gods 
^vcncss for his sins But forgiveness did not immediately relieve 
tnc iiniicr of aU of the pcnalucs due to sin A pilgnmage was one 
1 sacrifice by which the sinner atoned for sin and 

^ » special dispensauon caUed 

an indulgence, the sinner was now permitted to subsUtutc a money 
wcnficc for the actual ngorj of a crusade In an age when mone> 
wy difficult to come by such a payment represented a vrry mal 
oenfice And let u be undentood this was no purchase of lor 
givencss tor im Forgiveness was obtained through the sacrament 
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of penance. It is necessary to make this point clear because later 
on the faithful themselves became confused over the meaning of 
indulgences. 

Reaction to the New Authorttv of the Church 

In all ages there are those who feel that the church’s activities 
should be restricted to purely spiritual matters, who feel that some- 
how or other the church should be able to maintain its organization, 
cany on its services to the community, dispense chanty, maintain 
churches and monasteries and school^ and protect its jurisdiction, 
without becoming involved in business or politics. Such a reaction 
against the ’Svorldly” involvement of the clergy gave rise to the 
monastic movement during and after the time of Constantine, as 
we saw. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as the chutxdt grew 
powerful and rich, a similar reaction took place. Peter Waldo, a 
merchant of Lyons, gave aivay his worldly goods and preached a 
return to the simple life of the apostolic age. For a while Waldo 
and his followers, who are known as the Waldensians, bad the 
approval of the pope who was naturally aware that many of the 
particularly those in charge of the administration of large 
benefices, lived more like princes than like churchmen. But the 
Waldensians soon got into trouble with the local clergy. In de- 
nouncing the conduct of worldly and luxury-loving churchmen, 
the Waldensians began to insist that the faithful ^vere not dependent 
upon the ministrations of the priest for salvation, that the Bible was 
the all-sufficient guide to truth and salvation. Thus they denied 
the necessity of the sacraments and of the priesthood. This ^vas 
heresy and the Waldensians were condemned by the church. 

To^vard the close of the twelfth century a more extreme heresy 
arose among a group of reformers in southern France. This became 
known as the Albigensian heresy because its center was the town 
of Alhj in Toulouse. The AUxgsuxsns sot regarded tke minif- 
trations of the church as unnecessary to salvation, they insisted that 
very few men were capable of winning salvation in any case. The 
souls of sinners, the great majority of men, left their human bodies 
after death and entered the bodies of animals. Sex, said the Al- 
bigensians, was the chief instrument of the devil and should be 
avoided in all forms. The pure esche%ved contact Nvith even those 
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things that had been produced by se.^ hence they refused to cat 
meat, milk, or eggs The Albi^nsian heresy spread so sidcl) 
throughout southern France that a crusade was organired against 
them and the sect ^vas finally stamped out by force. 

Not all reaction against the worldly power of the church 
heretical ho^vever Franas, the son of a prosperous merchant of 
Assist and a pleasure loving young man, underwent a spintual 
transformation during a period of illness and imprisonment. He 
devoted himself thereafter to a career of poverty and serwee, 
preaching and ministering to the sick and unfortunate His pure 
life and inspired preachmg won him many foUosvers So great was 
his mfluence that tsso jears after his death m 1226 he was can 
omzed a saint 

St Domimc was a Spamsh pnest who visited Toulouse in i20j 
He was troubled by the spread of the Albigensian heresy Adopting 
a life of poverty, he traveled about among the towTU of Toulouse, 
endeavoring by his preaching and example to svm back the heretics 
to the Catholic faith In 1216 the Dominican Order of Fnan 
Preachers was formed They were much hie the Franciscans in 
that they trasclcd about among the townspeople and lived upon 
alms instead of retinng from the world into a monastery But the 
Dominican fnars, imlike the Franciscans, emphasized the training 
of the intellect St Dominic realized that his preachers would have 
to be vxry thoroughly educated m order to meet the subtle ar 
guments of the heretics and to avoid faUing unconsaouslj into 
heresy ihcmschcs 

The Dominicans became associated with the InquisiUon because 
of their disaplme in church doctrine The Inquisition, set up >n 

S233 was a court Its purpose was to determine whether a Christian 

accused of heresy was m fact guilty of holding heretical beliefs If 
he were, the purpose of the court was to penuade him to abandon 
hu false beliefs and repent If he remained obdurate the court 
turned him o\xr to the secular authority Death by burning at the 
stake was usually ihc punishment meted out to condemned heretics 
for a heretic was not much different in popular conception fro^i 
a Witch and watches were customarily burned 
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XXVIII 


The Flowering of Medieval Civilization 


In our day the words “Middle Ages” are likely to conjure up an 
unpleasant picture in which are associated feudal warfare and bad 
plumbing, serfdom and burnings at the stake, ignorance and super- 
stition. 

The Middle Ages had their dark side — what age has not? But 
what sense is there in the modem inclination to gaze only upon 
the dark side of the picture? Let tis recognize that the possession 
of a bled bathroom and a high-powered roadster does not make 
the modem gangster a superior person to Dante or St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Medievai, Education 

The fundamentals of medieval education were the liberal arts. 
The seven liberal arts were divided into two groups composing the 
tTivium of grammar, rhetoric, and lo^c, and the quadrivium of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. The purpose of medie- 
val education in the hberal arts was to train the intellect. It was 
not primarily designed to teach a man how to make a living 
although it was probably assumed that a man who had learned to 
think clearly was more likely to succeed in making a decent living 
than one who was mentally confused. The medieval youth did not 
go to school to learn how to manufacture cloth or to conduct a 
profitable trade in eastern spices. He acquired those techniques by 
becoming apprenticed to a master in a craft or trade. 

Latin was the language of the church and of learning in the 
Middle Ages. Through a study of the Latin classics the student 
endeavored to learn how to express himself clearly and accurately. 
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Logic or dialectic further de\cloped Iu$ thinking processes ^Vlthout 
statistics on medieval education it is impossible to know how many 
children received some kmd of instruction in letters and simple 
anthmetic In the toivns many were early apprenticed to the crafts 
and trades On the manor a youth tvith a good head for figures 
might find employment keeping the accounts in his lord’s household 
or upon one of his manors Many, of course, entered the church, 
for in the Middle Ages the church performed many services for 
the community — like that of education — tvhich m our time are 
conducted by the government, and many different kinds of careen 
were open to men through the church 

If a youth chose to follow one of the professions, law or medicine, 
he would enroll in a university Were he interested in church law 
— canon law — he would probably go to the University of Pans 
which in the thirteenth century svas the center of theological 
studies If the cml law mteresled him he would imdoubtedly select 
Bologna where he would study the Code of Justinian and thu* 
become acquainted with the great body of Roman law For the 
study of medicine the student might choose Salemo, or Padua, 
or Montpellier in southern France. 

The univenities were the creation of the Middle Ages Many of 
our famous modem umversities were flounshmg m the thirteenth 
century We have mentioned already some of them Oxford was 
founded about raoo by a group from the Umversity of Pans 
Cambndge was founded a little later by a group of Oxford men. 
The Umversity of Naples was founded in 1224 by Fredenck 11 m 
order to tram state ofiicials The Umversity of Prague was es 
tablished in 1347 and that of Heidelberg in 1386 


Medieval Literature 

Most of the written Lterature of the Middle Ages was in lAtm 
and much of it dealt with rehgion Collections of anecdotes and 
fables have come down to us Many medieval hymns are clearly 
the work of skilled poets 

Among the best known among medieval historians are Gregory 
of Tours who wrote in the sixth century a History of the Franks 
In the seventh century Paul the Deacon wrote the History of the 
Lombards, and the Venerable Bede produced lus Ecclesiastical 
lory of England in the eighth century In the crusading era WiUis®, 
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archbishop of Tjtc, recorded the History of the Kingdom of 
ferusalem. The crusades also produced histories in the %’emacular 
or common tongues outstanding among which arc the accounts 
given fay Villehardouin and de Joinville. The Anglo-Saxon Chronielc 
in old English prose is one of the most important historical records 
of the Middle Ages. It was begun in the reign of Alfred toward 
the close of the ninUi century and Avas continued for four hundred 
>-eais. 

An early mwterpiece of vernacular poetry is the early English 
poem Beowulf which ^vas first written down in the seventli century. 
In the tenth century the Germans recorded in svriting tlie great 
epic story of the tragedy of Siegfried and Brunliilde, the Nibelung- 
enlied. There were many collections of stories in French knoAvn 
as the chansons de geste, accounts of great deeds. Most famous of 
these is the S'on^ of Roland concerning the captain in charge of 
Charlemagne’s rear guard whose force svas trapped in the pass of 
Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees and slaughtered to tlie last man. 
The stories of Tristan and Isolde and King Arthur and his knights 
are products of the medieval imagination. 

During the twelfth and tldrtecnth centuries there traveled about 
Europe in increasing numbers jongleurs and troubadours, profes- 
donal entertainers who delighted their hearers by singing and 
reciting the tra^tional stories and others of their own devising. 
Thus there -svas kept alive and drculated among the people of 
Europe a Hterature and music fragments of which were written 
down and passed on to us. 

One of the great poets of the Middle Ages was Dante degli 
Alighieri {1265-1321). His most famous work is the Dhine Comedy 
in wMch he is taken through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. It is 
thoroughly medieval in the view of the world which it reveals as 
it is in its quotation of ancient classical writers and the Bible. 
This great poem was not written in Latin however but in the popular 
language of Tuscany. The early development of a vernacular litera- 
tiws hi the Tuscan toagac esased st to become the language 0/ all 
Italy in preference to other dialects. 

Gothic Art 

One of the crowning glories of the Middle Ages was its art The 
great cathedrals which dot the continent of Europe preserve for 
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us ovemhelmmg evidence of the creative imagination and skill 
of medieval man 

The early Christian churches of southern Europe ^ere quite 
naturally built upon Roman models, indeed many of the churches 
of Roman times were ongmally constructed as pagan temples and 
later taken over by the Christians But since the Christian church, 
tmlike the classical temple, was built to house a congregation, the 
mtenor space svas enlarged by constructing the walls outside the 
pillars which supported the roof Whenever church buildings i\cre 
constructed entirely of stone and covered by a vaulted ceiling, it 
was necessary to build heavy outer walls to take up the side thnist 
of the masonry roof The windows which pierced these thick ivalls 
were narrow and as a consequence httle hght was admitted to 
the mtenor 


In southern Europe where there is an abundance of bright sun 
light dunng the year, the gloom of the church interior %vas a 
pleasant relief from the bnght glare of the out of doors And the Iiglit 
filtering in through windows and doors sufficiently illuminated the 
mlenw But m northern Europe the daj-s of bnght sunlight were 
few Throughout the greater part of the )'ear dark and overcast 
8b« created a problem of Lghtmg in the churches The medieval 
architects of northern Europe confronted the problem otso distrib- 
'''*>ght of the heavy masonry vaults which covered their 
uilduigs as to permit the opemng up of large areas of wall space 
for windows In solving this problem they created a structure of 
surpassing beauty 

In the Gothic church the pomted arch replaced the rounded 
A u ^ Planner the side thrust of the masonry ivas lessened 
and the weight was earned more duccUy to the ground A senes 
of arched nbs earned the weight of the vaults to points along the 
w-aiis, and this was concentrated so that slender columns sufficed to 
gf^t weight The side thrust was earned out o\-cr the 
^ tnown as flying buttresses 

th** A earned the weight ouhvard and downsvard to 

these centers ot thrust were thus 
mil ^ function of supporlrng the roof They were accord 

■V tnagniBcent curtains of stained 
glais ^nged in intricate and ntany^»lorcd patterns 

Komanes,ue cliurehcs was latgdy overoome by Uns use of ribbed 
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vaults, slender columns, and flying buttresses. An effect of lightness 
was achieved through the skillful use of decorative detail and the 
emphasis of vertical lines. Horizontal lines were avoided ^vherever 
possible. The surfaces of the building, particularly the facade and 
towers, were ornamented Avith intricate carvings and statuary which, 
at a short distance, produced a lacclikc pattern that successfully 
overcame any remaining effects of heaviness. 

The Gothic cathedral represented the tvhole medieval community 
as no modem building docs. Not only was it erected through the 
many contributions of the faithful of a locality, its erection was a 
community enterprise too. The dtizem hauled the stone and raised 
the svalk under direction of architects and builders. Each craft 
and trade contributed Its best to the house of God. Weavers, and 
painters, and wood-carvers, and roetaJ-workers, and masons — all 
had a hand in fashioning or equipping the church. And the creative 
imagination of the individual was not restrained by a detailed plan 
which must be followed. If a stone-worker were assigned to decorate 
a spire or a water-spout, he carved such a figure as his mood and 
fancy suggested. The figure might be rude or humorous or sublime. 
AlKthis combined effort produced a final result that was at the 
same time magnificently hannonlous and infinitely varied. 

Other Aspects 

It would be possible to dwell at length upon many other aspects 
of medieval civilization vvhich compel admiration and respect. 
Early in our century a disdnguished historian was'so impressed by 
the achievements of this era that he published a good-sized volume 
which acclaimed the thirteenth century the greatest in all the long 
course of human history. 

We could speak of the restrictions placed upon feudal warfare 
by the extension of the Peace and Truce of God, or of the way 
m which the rough fighting nobility were restrained and civilized 
hy the code of chivalry. Very much indeed could be written of the 
great intellectual achievements of the medieval schoolmen like 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and Thomas Aquinas, among whom 
were some of the greatest minds of all time. It would be interest- 
ing to review the efforts through wluch the church sought to curb^ 
human greed by establishing and maintaining a just price for 
services and commodities. 
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One of the chief cnticisms leveled at medieval society is that 
it was impossible for a man bom of humble parents to nse in the 
social scale. The medieval records abound with penonal histones 
which contradict this assertion The popes themselves often were 
of the humblest origins Alexander V had been a beggar boy, Sixtus 
IV was the son of a peasant. Urban IV and John XXII were the 
sons of cobblers, Benedict XI and Sixtus V were shepherds’ sons 
and the great Gregory VII was the son of a carpenter Not that 
we need exaggerate, the number of men who from humble lx- 
gmmngs reached positions of distinction and influence m soaety 
was very limited But medieval society was by no means as id 
I flexible as we m our time are hkely to thinh 

It IS true that men did not enjoy equahty before the law Nor 
did the great commonalty of men have much to say about their 
government — the famous thirteenth century Magna Carta was not 
a charter of the people’s hberties, it was a feudal agreement im 
posed by rebellious nobles upon their long The ideal of human 
equality is a very new concept among men It os derived from the 
Chrutian teaching reiterated throughout the Middle Ages that the 
souls of all men are of equal value m the sight of God 
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Capetian France 


The National State 

T 

xhe political history of modem Europe js largely an accoimt 
of the growth and nvalry of national states In this it stands a 
sharp contrast to the history of medieval Europe in which the 
empire and the papacy play^ leading roles The nations of today 
are obwwsly very complex phenomena They did not emerge all 
of a sudden, but were formed through the centuries by the opera 
^on of many forces, cultural, religious, and political Long before 
Italy and Germany emeiged as u^ed naUonal states m the nine 
teenth century Italians and Germans had come to thini of them 
selves as belonging to nations which malignant forces had prevented 
from a^evmg political unity The forging of the sentimental, the 
^tural, and the ideological bonds which are essential to national 
being IS a subtle process which frequently eludes the historian 
oometunes that process accompamed political umfication, some 
It preceded, sometimes followed 

state IS largely the creabon of its kings It is reasonable 
merefore to trace the growth of France through the history of the 
rench monarchy for, to a considerable extent, they are one and 
the same history ' 


The Early French Monarchy 

of ‘o ™ite the German and French halva 

«h„ ■ncoi'petent Charles the Fat 

Who was deposed m 83, The following year the West Fraoinh 
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bishops and nobles passed over the ten-year-old CaroUngian heir 
and elected as their king Odo, Count of Paris, who had successfully 
defended Paris against the attacks -of the Norsemen. However, 
there were itill many supporters of the CaroUngian claims so that 
upon the death of Odo in 898, the Carolingians were restored to 
the French throne in the person of Charles the Simple. It was 
Charles the Simple, tve recall, who agreed to the settlement of Rollo 
and his Norsemen in the district which became known throughout 
later French history as Normandy. 

However, in 997 a descendant of Odo, Hugh Capet, tvas elected 
Kng of “the Franks, Flemish, Bretons, Aquitanians, Burgundians, 
and Gascons.” The Capetian dynasty thus established became one 
of the principal factors in the roun^ng out of France. Of course 
Hugh Capet was only one of a number of influential French nobles 
of Hs day. He held the title of king but in fact his powers extended 
no further than the boundaries of his own fief. 

The achievements of the early Capetians may seem small, but 
they were important. Hugh, before his death in 996, had his son 
crovmed lung. By so doing he obviated the calling of a council 
to bestow the crown upon a successor and established the suc- 
cession in his own family. The early Capetians were fortunately 
long-lived; Robert ruled from 996 to 1031, Henry I from 1031 to 
ro^, Philip I from 1060 to rio8; and the line was unbroken. In 
ad<htion, the Capetians were favored by the clergy who supported 
centralized rule because it tended to reduce feudal anarchy and 
made the administration of the church easier than would have 
been the case in a France split up into many independent states. 

Policies of the French Monarchy 

It would not be possible in a brief survey to trace the work of 
the French monarchs rdgn by reign. In any case their policy is 
summed up in the achievements of pivotal figures. Louis VI (iroS-. 
1137) strengthened the position of the monarchy by overthrowing 
the minor nobles who were his vassals within the duchy of France, 
the limited Capetian realm lying between the Loire and the Somme 
nvers. This gave his successors full control of the resources of their 
own fief. 

Louis "VTI (1137-1180) married Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
greatest heiress of her day. Tlus marriage might have advanced 
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greatly the fortunes of the French monarchy had it been successful, 
for the dukes of Aquitaine ruled a territory equal to almost a quarter 
of modem France Eleanor’s dowry was more than twice the size 
of the Capetian terntones But the marriage was not a happy one, 
and during fifteen years of roamed life Eleanor bore Louis two 
daughters but no son Duruig the course of the Second Crusade, 
the royal pair quarreled In 1152 the mamage was annulled as 
a result of the ‘ discovery” that Louis and Eleanor tvere more 
closely related than the church law aUowed 
To make matters worse, Eleanor then roamed the young duke 
of Normandy who was also count of Anjou and Maine A year 
after the mamage this young man became king of England as 
Henry II thus placing half of France under the rule of the 
English rather than the French •king To add msult to injuiy 
Eleanor bore Henry four sons 


Phelip Augustus 

But by a second marriage Louis had a son who became one of 
the greatest kings of France. This son was Philip II, better known 
as Philip Augustus (1180-1223) did much to make Pans 

the political and cultural center of France He founded the Um 
versity of Pans, built a large part of the famous cathedral of Notre 
other ways beautified and improved the capital city 
Philip acquired Artois by mamage, and Amiens and Vennandois 
^ a result of disputes over rights to succession He withdrew from 
the Third Crusade, as we saw, and dunng Richard s absence m 
me East invaded Normandy Upon his return from the crusade 
Richard succeeded in recaptunng Normandy from Philip, but m 
1 199 Richard died and was succeeded by his brother John against 
whom Philip had better success 

It w^ be remembered that as kmg of France Philip was the 
overlord of the great French nobles Although John was king of 
^gland, he also ruled vast terntones in France and as ruler of 
tnese french fiefs he was the vassal of Philip In 1200 John injured 
one of his French vassals by manying the vassals fiancde. Johns 
vassal Hugh of Lusignan, appealed for justice to this lord’s overlord 
who was Philip of France Under the feudal code John was entirely 
in the wro^ Summoned three tunes to appear before the feudal 
council m Pans for a hearing, John failed to appear and was ac 
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cordingly sentenced to the forfdture of his French fief in 1202 for 
violation of his feudal obligations to has vassal. 

But the judgment of the court was of little significance until 
enforced. Philip began the conquest of Normandy. With the fall 
of the great fortress Chateau Gaillard, built by Richard, Normandy 
went over to Philip. The counties of Maine, Touraine, and Anjou 
qtuckly followed suit. And John, in trouble with his English vas- 
sals, tvas unable to launch an exj^ilion against Philip in France. 

However, John joined a coalition of princes headed by the 
emperor Otto IV who invaded France from the east. Philip gathered 
together his noble and clerical vassals and in addition called upon 
the towns to aid him with their militia. At Bouvines in 1214 Philip 
won a great victory over his enemies. The effective support of the 
townsmen greatly increased the power of the king and by the 
victory of Bouvines Philip firmly established his hold over the ter- 
ritories he had taken from John. The king of France had become 
for the fint time the strongest feudal noble in France. 

France "was as divided culturally as it was politically. In the south 
there flourished a great civilization superior to that of northern 
France. The area had greatly prospered by the crusades. Its textile 
industries and sea-borne commerce brou^t wealth to the region 
and its cities and court became centers of culture and learning. But 
the spread of the Albigensian heresy, which has been described 
elsewhere, was a matter of grave concern to the church and to 
many Catholic princes of Europe. In 120B Pope Innocent III 
proclaimed a crusade against the Albigensians. Phifip allowed his 
son to join in the crusade which was led by the Norman noble 
Simon de Montfort, 

This war between the North and South continued for many 
years. During its course the civilization of south France was de- 
stroyed. The struggle was continued under Louis VIII (1223-1226) 
and under Louis IX (1226-1270) until 1249 when the brother of 
Louis IX became count of Toxdouse. The migration of northerners 
of into the conqoerevf temtoefe? rosy be coapa retf wfth 

the influx of “carpetbaggers” into the Southern stales after the 
American Civil War. After the death of Alphonse of Poitou during 
the reign of Philip III (1270-1285) Toulouse v?aj added to the 
French royal domain. During Philip’s reign another large fief was 
added to the expanded domam of the Capetian rufcn. In 1274 
the Count of Champagne died leaving as his b*£r a of three. 
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Philip added Champagne to the royal domain and to secure hi5 
claim betrothed the Champacne heiress to his son who became 
Phihp IV 


Expansion of Govtrnment 

The expansion of the temtones ruled by the French kings made 
necessary the creation of an administration to carry on the govern 
ment of the extended domam Instead of restonng the feudal 
custom of investing portions of the kingdom m the hands of the 
feudal vassals, Philip II divided his realm into adimrustrative 
distncts which he placed in charge of salaried ofEciab, called 
baillts, who ^^ere responsible to himself These men administered 
justice, collected taxes, and published and enforced the edicts of 
the king When this system of government was extended to the 
south of France the officials were called senechah, but the func 
tions of the office remained substantially the same Other agents 
of the government traveled among the baihwicks and checked the 
conduct of the local agents 

The character of the Gre9t Council of feudal times gradually 
became changed Under Louis IX certam cases tvere required to 
tre referred to the king’s council The cases became so numerous 
tint a number of the council ^ve^e formed mto a group of justices 
became the high court, or parlement of France Under Louis 
IX a permanent committee was ako set up to deal wth matters 
° such steps the feudal government of the council of 

nobles was gradually transfonned mto a royal council representing 
vanous departments of government functiomng under the authonty 
of the king 


Louis IX 

Louu IX IS Jaiown m French history as St Louis He was a 
jrae and capable ruler and his reign was for the most part a 
, F one for France The outstanding failures of Louis’ career 
m his two crusades against the Moslems In 1249 he led a crusade 
a^t Damietta in the Nile Delta The city was captured but 

i *>>'= army was defeated and 

acn«nft ^ en pnsoner In layo Louis once again organized 
a crusade During the course of the attack against Turns, Louis died 
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of the plague and the expedition was abandoned. With these failizres 
of St. Louis the crusades came to an end. 


XXX 


Saxon and Norman England 


Earliest Inhabitants 

Xn the ATLANTIC OCEAN off the EuTopcaii coast lie the British 
Isles, a group of about five hundred islands some of which are visible 
from the continental mainland. From earliest times successive waves 
of invaders have crossed over from the European continent and 
settled upon England’s eastern shores. As each new group pressed 
inland from the coast they drove the earlier inhabitants back- into 
the highlands of Scotland and Wales or into remote comers of the 
island. 

We recall from the early chapters of our history how the Celts, 
who had begun to make their way westward across Europe as early 
as the seventh century b.g., had settled in northern Italy and France. 
Numbers of them crossed over into England and pushed back the 
earlier dark-skinned and dark-haired inhabitants. The two groups 
of Celts which settled in the British Isles, the Gaels and die Brythoiw, 
maintained contact with their fellows on the European mainland. 
As a result of this, when the Romans under Julius Caesar conquered 
Gaul the Brythons sent aid to their cousins the Belgae, and it was 
this fact which caused Caesar to cross over into Britain in 55 b.c. 
to punish the allies of the conquered Celts. 

But Caesar was recalled from Britsun by more important matters, 
and it ^vas not until the reign of the emperor Claudiiu that Britain 
■vvas conquered and subjected to Roman rule {43 a.d.) , The Romans 
subjugated England but never extended their conquests to Scotland 
«r Wales. They bmlt dries and defensive walls, and highways. 
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During four centuries of Roman rule England was Romanized in 
the same manner as Gaul But when the barbarians attacked the 
Roman Empire along its northern and eastern boimdanes it b^ 
came necessary to withdraw the military garrisons from Bntaia 
early m the fifth centiury to defend the threatened frontiers A 
large part of the Roman population also withdrew across the Chan 
nel leaving Britain to the meraes of the invading Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes 


Anglo Saxon England 


After the withdrawal of the Roman armies the Piets and Scots 
attacked Romanized Britain Soon Germanic Jutes Angles, and 
Saxons raided then settled upon, the coasts These Teutonic tnbes 
migrated to Britain in large numbers, the entire Angle nation seems 
to have moved to Britain for no trace remains of it on the con 
tment The British population was anmhilated or driven back into 
the mountains In the course of the Anglo Saxon conquest Roman 
Civuization in Rdt'Qin ^l.. J... j nm.. i 


me Anglo oaxon conquest 

ayilizauon m Britain was entuely destroyed The large numbers 
jin which have a place m later English speech 


of words of Latm ongin which have a place m later English speech 
are not survivals of the Roman occupa' on of Britain Many such 
words became a part of the English language after the Nonnan 
Conquest in the eleventh century 
Christians from Roman Britain, Wales and Scotland found their 
way into Ireland and converted the Insh to Christianity The most 
f^ous among them was Saint Patnek who became the patron saint 
of Ireland Toward_,the end of the sixth century Christian mission 
^es from Ireland crossed over into England and began to convert 
t e Anglo Saxons to Christianity In 597 there arrived in Kent a 
group of missionaries sent out from Rome to bnng Christianity to 
Engird St Augustine and his nussionanes were well received 
^ thelbert who gave them penmssion to preach freely and 
e. Ethelbert himself was converted By the end of the 

seventh century nearly the whole of England was Christian once 
more ® 

"hen Chnsuan Ireland had been cut off 
had grenvn up m the 

thp rnnt different from those -which prevailed on 

th T pieced Easter on a different dale 

m the Roman These differences gave nse to difficulucs among 
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the Anglo Saxon Christians, some of whom had been converted by 
Irish and Scotch missionanes while others had been converted by 
Roman churchmen In 664 Kuig Oswy called a synod at Whitby 
m order to settle the differences between the two groups The king 
listened to the arguments on both sides and finally decided that 
the Roman bishops, as the descendants of St Peter, should be 
obeyed in matters of doctrine and church practice Tlie decision 
was important for it preserved the unity of ivestern Christendom 
and brought England into closer contact tvith the continent 

Schools and churches were established throughout England 
Scholars were tramed in the liberal arts and many religious centers 
m England became famous for scholarship and learmng It will 
be recalled that when Charlemagne established his educational 
reforms, founded his palace school and many monastic schools 
throughout his empire, he brought over the great English scholar 
Alcuin of York and placed him in charge of this great work One 
of the famous names assoaated widi this Anglo Saxon renaissance 
or rebirth of learmng and culture was Bede, whose Ecclesiastical 
Hufory of the English Nation has already been lefeired to 

The rapid development of Anglo>Saxon civilization svas arrested 
by the coming of the Norsemen The first recorded attack of the 
Norsemen upon England occurred in 787 The attacks continued 
doivn to the treaty of Wedmore in the year 885 During this tune 
England north of the Thames was repeatedly ravaged by Norse 
attacks By 885 the monastic schools m that area had ceased to exist. 
The kingdom of the West Saxons, Wessex, to the south was still 
unconquered by the Danes, as the Norse svere called by the English, 
but its plight was senous 

In 870 there came to the throne of Wessex the able king Alfred 
For a time the young king was forced to remain hidden in the 
mardies for the Danes had overrun part of his kmgdom Alfred 
managed to gather about him a following and to inspire them 
wth fresh courage His army attacked the Danes and decisively 
defeated them. This victory was followed by the treaty of Wedmore 
in 885 by the terms of wluch Guthrum, the Damsh leader, agreed 
to accept Chnstiamty for himself and his people Alfred surrendered 
half Im kmgdom to the Danes m order to hold the other half 
For at least a century the Norsemen contmued to migrate to 
England in large numbers 

Alfred buHt a senes of border fortifications to protect his kmgdom 
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from the Danes He organized his subjects so that at all times ore 
third of the able bodied men ivere available for immediate military 
service Alfred also built a fleet to protect his coasts Alfred next 
devoted himself to improving the condition of his people He studied 
Latin and translated into his own tongue the books which seemed 
to him most useful for his purpose He re estabhshed old laws, 
imported teachers and founded a school for the instruction of his 
nobles His successors earned on his work Adopting the Danish 
method of fighting, they succeeded m reconquering bit by bit the 
lands that had been surrendered to the Danes 
But despite the strong leadership of Alfred and his immediate 
successors, the growth of feudalism in England weakened the 
Anglo Saxon monarchy The nobles increased their holdings until 
the great earls of Wessex Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumber 
land were more powerful than the king himself 
During the long reign of the weak king Ethelred ‘ the Unready" 
who came to the throne in 987, England was again repeate^y 
attacked by the Norsemen Ethelred resorted to the device of 
buying off the Danes, and a tax known as the Danegeld was levied 
upon his subjects for that purpose In 1016 Sweyn Forkbeard and 
ms son Cnut invaded England and Ethelred fled to the contment. 
Gnut succeeded his father Although he had conquered England 
h^e was m turn conquered by Christianity He became a pious 
Christian and a good ruler After his death England broke away 
from Scandinavia 

Ethelred had mamed the Norman pnneess Emma, and upon 
the conquest of his kingdom by the Danes had fled to Normandy 
where ms son Edward was raised His widow Emma married the 
helped drive her first husband out of England 
and thus Edward was in a position to claim the English throne 
mther as the Anglo Saxon heir of Ethelred or as the stepson of 
nu e ascended the English throne in 1042, and ruled until the 
XMorman conquest m 1066 

was raised m Nor 

With Nrirm-f" j became king of England he surrounded himself 
chiirrh fR " ^ ^sers and ofiiaals He appointed Normans to 
Nn™, “““raged the migration into England of 

Norman character of Edward s reign provoked 
beiftw? h reaction against the Norman influence wmch was 

headed by Godwin, earl of Essex Upon the death of Godwin, ho 
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ion Harold succeeded him as leader of the Anglo-Saxon group 
which dominated the feudal council, the Witan. 


The Norman Conquest 

Edward, who died in to66, left no direct heirs* As a result there 
followed a three-cornered contest for the throne of England. Harold 
Godwinson, who led the Anglo-Saxon faction, was elected king 
by the Witan although he was not of royal blood. Harold Hardrada, 
king of Norway, laid claim to the English throne as a descendant 
of Cnut. The tWrd candidate was Duke William of Normandy, 
who claimed the English throne had been promised to him by his 
cousin Edward the Confessor and that Harold Godwinson had 
promised to support that claim. 

Harold Hardrada landed in England with an army of Scandi- 
navians to make good his claim. At Stamford Bridge Harold God- 
winson won a brilliant victory over the Nor\vegian ruler. Mean- 
while William of Normandy had landed in the south and was 
ravaging the countryside. Harold hurried southward with his army 
which was reduced in numbers and exhausted by the time it en- 
countered William’s fresh Norman troops. At the battle of Hastings 
Harold lost botli the battle and his life. 


Norman England 

William overcame the English barons and established himself 
firmly upon the throne of England. He divided up the land retaining 
forty percent as his private estate. The lands given to his nobles 
were so divided up that no feudal baron was powerful enough to 
offer resistance to the crown. William also assumed control of the 
English church. No papal bulls or excommunications were to be 
published in England without the king^s consent. William favored 
the Cluniac relormation then in progress on 6ie continent but in- 
sisted that in England it be conducted under the supervision of the 
cro%Yn. 

WilHam, the Conqueror, was succeeded by his son, William Rufus, 
& violent man who seized church lands and their revenues for his 
own purposes. In i too he was found dead in New Forest with an 
arrow through his heart. Robert, the second son of William I, was 
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away on a crusade Henry, the ^ungest, promptly seized the royal 
treasure, and had himself crowned king When Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, returned from his crusade, he gathered his nobles about 
him and prepared to seize the throne from Henry He was defeated 
at the battle of Tmchebrai m i io6, and svas kept a prisoner by his 
brother during the remaining nineteen years of his life 
Henry I strengthened the royal government of England. He 
created a small council of advisers, he created the office of dian 
cellor to take charge of all records and correspondence of the 
government, and he placed a treasurer in charge of government 
finance He sent out justices who traveled throughout the realm 
settbng cases locally, the modem circuit court 
Upon Henry’s death in 1135 his barons elected his nephe^v, 
Stephen of Blois, his successor Matilda, daughter of Henry, landed 
m England with a group of supporters, and a civil war ensued 
which lasted for nine years Stephen lost Normandy to Count 
Geoffrey who in 1 150 turned it over to his young son Henry Upon 
Geoffrey’s death m 1151, young Henry inherited Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine Then m 1 152 he mamed the great heiress, Eleanor of 
Aquitame, whose marriage to King Louis VII of France had just 
been annulled, as we noted in a previous chapter Master of half 
of France, Henry Plantagenet then compelled Stephen to recognize 
him as heir to the English throne The following year Stephen died, 
and Henry Plantagenet became Henry II of England 

Henry II (1154-1189) revived the administrativ’e reforms of 
Henry I and extended ^em All crimes were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the royal courts and the grand jury was instituted by 
which cnininals were mdicted Henry’s justices, traveling from 
county to county, became thoroughly familiar with local custom 
fcgal deoaons m that custom. They thus estab- 
lished throughout England a justice rooted m the imwntten tradi 
tion of England which established what has become known as the 
common law 

The later years of Henry IPs reagn were made unhappy by the 
rebelliousness of his sons Eleanor having borne him four Two of 
t ose sons predeceased him The remaimng two, Richard and John, 
contented little to the wellbemg of England Richard was a 
roughne^ During the eleven years of his reign he spent more than 
of them away from England engaged in wars m France, or m 
e st, or waiting to be ransomed from his imprisonment. He 
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left no hem and upon his death in 1199, the scepter passed to his 
brother John. 

Pnnce Arthur, the son of an older brother, had a strong claim 
to the English throne, according to modem notions of succession, 
a stronger one than John’s But the batons supported John, and to 
secure the claim Arthur \\“is captured and unpnsoncd, and shortly 
aftenvards * disappeared ” Phihp Augustus, as sasv m an earlier 
chapter, soon seucd the Frencli possessions of the English king, and 
John is’as left with England His rule ss'as marked by cruelty, 
treachery and extortion He seized churclimen and nobles whose 
lands he coieted and allmscd them to die in prison after hastening 
their deaths hj torture * His character suffered,” cxplams one his- 
tonan, ‘from a lack of good homo influence m childhood” 

The archbishop of Canterbury was the pnmatc of England, 
that is, he was head of the English church The English lungs had 
been in the habit of dictating the choice of the monks of Canter- 
bury who elected the archbisht^ Upon the death of Arclibishop 
Hubert Walter in IS05, the monks met secretly and elected one of 
their number, the sub pnor Reginald, and sent him off to Rome 
to be invested in his office by the pope before John could interfere 
But Reginald indiscreetl) let the ncivs out as soon as lie had crossed 
the Channel When the tidings reached John he ivas funous He 
summoned the monks and commanded Uiat they elect his candi- 
date, John de Gra} 

When the situation tvas reported to Pope Innocent III, he 
quashed both elections, and made those monks ivho had gone to 
Rome with Reginald elect his oivn candidate, Stephen Langton, a 
learned and able churchman John ivas incensed by the pope’s 
action He refused to allow I.angton to land in England and 
threatened to cut off the revenues of the English church from the 
papacy, he confiscated the lands of the archbishop and drove the 
Canterbury monks out of the country 

Pope Innocent responded to this act of defiance by plaang all 
England under aw iwterditt, John then confiscated all church prop 
erty, and declared that anyone who killed a pnest -was his fnend 
Most of the bishops left England The pope then excommunicated 
John, declared him deposed from die throne of England, and called 
a crusade against him John’s plight was desperate Threatened 
by a revolt at home and by invasion from abroad, he submitted 
humbly to the pope, resigned his crown to the papal representative, 
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and received England back as a fief of the papacy for wbch he 
pledged an annual tribute to Rome to be paid by himself and his 
successors 

In January 1215 the barons of England presented to John a 
demand for the reform of the government of England and a 
guarantee of future good conduct John tned to put them off, but 
at Runnymede he was compelled to sign the great charter, the 
famous Magna Carta whicli defined and guaranteed the rights 
of his subjects Not only did this agreement secure the church from 
kingly intervention in church elections and protect the feudal 
nobility against the impositions and illegal usages so freely prac 
ticed by John, it also secured the free passage of merchants in and 
out of England and guaranteed that the peasants tvould not be 
subjected to arbitrary service and confiscations 

John’s promise to respect the charter svas tvorthless He inline* 
diately resumed his \var with the barons and met wth considerable 
success, so much so that the barons called upon Louis of France, 
son of Philip Augustus, to be their king But m 1216 John died 
suddenly, and his tune year old son came to the throne as 
Henry III 


During the minority of Henry III, through the Great Council 
and the regent appointed by it, the barons governed England But 
when Henry assumed the direction of affairs, he appointed many 
Normans to important state and church offices He married a 
Frenchwoman, Eleanor of Provence, most of ^vhose relatives and 
friends came to England and obtained lucrative offices The pope 
tM flooded the English church with foreign appomtees — Gregory 
insisted that Enghsh hvings be provided for 390 Italian 
urchmen before any Englishmen were appointed Rome imposed 
eavy taxes upon the English church for it needed funds to support 
the s^ggle with the Emperor Fredenck II Finally, the pope sought 
to obtain the support of English arms against Fredenck by offer 
mg the crown of Sicily to the second son of Henry III on condition 
that me English drive out Fredenck The kmg accepted and ap 
pea e to e Great Council for the necessary funds and military 
support The barons refused both 
Interestingly enough the English barons who were now thor 
Mnn f t ^ by a man Of foreign birth, Simon de 

Montfort, grandson of the leader of the crusade against the Albi 
gensians In 1258, the year follmving that in whi^ the Council 
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had refused to support a Sicilian war, the barons met in council at 
Oxford and presented a series of demands to the king. Magna 
Carta was to be reissued and observed, the taxation imposed upon 
the English church by Rome was to Ixi resisted, the foreigners who 
held favored positions ^vere to be driven from the country, and a 
permanent committee of the Great Council was to govern England, 
controlling the acts of the king and his ministers. 

The civil war which followed vsras brief. The king was defeated 
and taken prisoner. For a year Simon ruled England. During that 
time he cdled the first “parliamenp* which was composed of 
representatives of all classes of men- The great nobles and clerics 
were there. From each shire came two knights and from each 
important town t^vo burgesses. 

Young Prince Edward, son of the king, who had been a supporter 
of Simon de Montfort, now saw that Simon must be ove^thro^vn 
if the monarchy ^vas to be preserved. Simon was defeated and 
killed at the battle of Evesham in 1265. During the remainder of 
Henr/s life, Prince Edward was the ruler of England. 

As we have said Edward supported the revolution until he saw 
that under de Montfort’s leadership it would destroy the monarchy. 
He still believed however that the people of England ought to 
have the opportunity to approve the Jaws under which they were 
governed- In 1395 called into being what has become known as 
the Model Parliament. It conristed of four houses: one contained 
the nobles, bishops and abbots of the old Great Council; the repre- 
sentatives of the lower clergy formed a second house; a third was 
made up of the representatives of the shires; and a fourth of the 
representatives of the towns. This parliament was not to frame 
and pass laws; that was still the prerogative of the king. But it did 
provide an opportunity for the nation’s representatives to make 
known their attitude toward a law before it was put into effect. 
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Germar^ and Italy 


T_Jpon the death of CONRAD m m 1152, the Gennan baroru 
elected as their ruler Fredenck, duke of Suabia, nephew of the 
deceased emperor The new ruler, known m history as Fredenck 
Barbarossa, like his predecessors, regarded himself as the secular 
head of western Chnstendom Fredenck wisely devoted his atten 
tion to strengthening his position m Germany before attempting to 
deal with the larger problem of the empire He conciliated Ae rival 
German factions and bestowed many favors upon the powerful 
Henry the Lion, duke of Bavana and Saxony, in order to secure 
his loyalty 

Frederick crossed into Italy and at Pavia was crowned king of 
the Lombards He then moved on to Rome and m 1 155 received 
the impenal crown from the hands of the pope During his visit m 
Rome, Frederick was made to realize that the pope, Hadrian IV, 
considered the emperor inferior in authority to the pope After be 
had left Rome, a message reached him from the pope in which 
reference was made to the many benefits {beneficia) bestowed upon 
the emperor by the papacy However, the papal messenger, Rol^d, 
translated the word beneficta as “fiefs ” Fredenck ^vas highly m 
dignant for he had defended the pope against the king of Naples 
and Sialy, and had suppressed an anti papal revolt of the Romans 
led by Arnold of Brescia 

”5® ^^edenck sought to estabhsh his control of northern 

a y w ch he ruled as king He insisted upon his right to collect 
taxes, to levy troops, to establish m each city an impenal governor 
or podesta He forbade the formation of leagues among the cities, 
which would have forced the dissolution of the two nval leagues 
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then headed respectively by Milan and Pavia. Milan promptly 
refused to acxept these conditions and Frederick set about the 
subjugation of the rebellious aty. The siege of Milan lasted three 
years. 

Meanwhile Pope Hadrian had died, and the college of cardinals 
elected as his successor Roland who became Alexander III. Fred- 
erick refused to recognize the new pope. He summoned a oiundl 
at Pavia which deposed Alexander, and elected Victor IV whom 
Frederick approved. Alexander fled to France and opened negotia- 
tions with die Lombard cities. The capture and brutal destruction 
of Milan had alarmed these dties and forced them to realize that 
the self-government they had enjoyed for so long was to be ended 
under the rule of Frederick. Under the leadership of the pope 
they formed a new league against Frederick. 

In 1174 Frederick returned to Lombardy and laid siege to the 
city of Alexandria, a newly built city that had been named in 
honor of the pope. The league gathered its forces and met the 
imperial army at Legnano in 1176. The emperor was completely 
defeated. The follmving year the pope and emperor met at Venice 
where Frederick submitted and signed a truce which was followed in 
1183 by the Peace of Constance. 

Hoitenstaufen Successes 

In Germany meanwhile, Henry the Lion had extended his power. 
He seized the Slav districts of Mecklenburg and Pomerania and 
sought to Germanize them by bwlding cities and establishing 
bishoprics and monasteries. He encouraged industry and commerce. 
He took Liibeck in 1158 and proceeded to break the Danish 
monopoly of the Baltic trade. Frederick was suspicious of the 
success of his powerful vassal. Henry’s refusal to join his ruler in 
northern Italy probably contributed to the emperor’s defeat at 
Legnano. As a result Frederick determined to break the power of 
■hif saria?. 

Frederick seized Henry’s duchies of Saxony and Bavaria and 
After reducing them in size bestowed them upon other vassals. His 
success in Germany restored much of the prestige the emperor 
had lost by his defeat in Italy. 

In 1186 Frederick arranged a marriage bet%veen his son Henry 
and Constance, the heiress of the Norman kingdom of Naples and 
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Sicily which was a fief of the papacy This was a shrewd coup \ hich 
at once strengthened his hold upon Italy, and weatened the papacy 
by bringing south Italy under Hohenstaufen control 

The following year Fredenck took the Crusaders’ Cross, and 
set out upon the Third Crusade By so doing he hoped to supplant 
the popes as the leaders of western Christendom m these great 
enterprises mvolving all Europe But as we saw, Frederick’s career 
was abruptly terminated ^vhen he was drowned ■while bathing in 
an eastern stream 

Upon his accession Fredenck’s son, Henry VI, was confronted 
by rebelbon in all quarters Henry the Lion led the revolt in 
Germany He alhed himself with his brother m law, Richard the 
Lion Hearted of England, and with Tancred of Sialy who usurped 
the throne of southern Italy But the young emperor ivas a man of 
energy and abihty, and he was aided by fate Richard the Lion 
Hearted, returning through Germany from his crusade against 
Saladin, fell into Heruy’s hands and was held for a large ransom. 
Henry the Lion’s son fell in love ivith a Hohenstaufen princess, 
and when his father died in 1 195 the German rebelbon came to 
an end 

Henry VI then crossed into Italy and by shrewdly taking ad 
vmtage of the jealous rivalry of the north Italian cities he secured 
their support He was crowned m Rome, and proceeded into 
southern Italy where he seized the Norman kingdom and punished 
ruler by blmdmg and mutilation At the height of his career 
Henry VI died suddenly m 1197, leaving as his successor his three- 
year old son The following year there came to the papal throne 
the great Innocent III 


Innocent III and Frederick II 

Civ^ war immediately broke out m Germany The Hohenstaufens 
passed over the infant Fredenck and acclaimed Henry’s brother 
miip lung The Guelf faction elected Otto of Brunswick, son of 
Henry the Lion Both sides appealed to the pope for support 

nn^en issued a declaration of papal supremacy in ivhich he 
asser e t the empire was dependent upon the papacy for lU 
wgin and authonty, and that it was the nght and duty of the 
^pes to ^vide for the empue by bestomng authonty upon the 
emperor He pronounced m fa\or of Otto of Brunswick who took 
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the title Otto IV. The Hohenstaufens insisted that it was^ die right 
of the German nobles to select the emperor and die struggle 
continued. The Hohenstaufens alUed themselves with Philip Au« 
gustus of France, and Otto was supported by Philip’s enemy, 
Richard of England. When it seemed likely Otto would be de- 
feated, Philip of Suabia was murdered by a private enemy, and 
Otto was then accepted as king in Germany. In 1209 he was 
crowned emperor in Rome by Innocent III. 

Constance, widoiv of Henry VI and heiress of the Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, became ruler during the minority of her son. 
Fearing rebellion, she sought the protection of the pope, and shortly 
before her death in 1198 she placed her son under the pope’s 
guardianship. The pope accepted fully his obligations to the child 
Frederick. For ten years he fought the Norman barons who sought 
to disregard Frederick’s rights, and in the end he triumphed. 

Sicily over which Frederick ruled w'as at the time perhaps the 
most prosperous and best organized state in Europe. Palermo was 
an advanced cultural center and Frederick acquired a 6ne educa- 
tion. As he greiv to manhood the situation in Germany opened up 
an opportunity for him to regain the German inheritance of ivhich 
he had been deprived. Otto’s polides were such that he lost the 
support of both the German barons and the pope. 

A group of German nobles invited Frederick to assume the 
German kingship, and ivith the pope’s approval Frederick accepted 
and was crmvned king at Mainz in taia at the age of eighteen. He 
allied himself with Philip Augustus of France. King John of Eng- 
land, defeated by Philip Augustus in France, saw an opportunity 
to recover his losses by joining Otto. At the Battle of Bouvines in 
1214, Philip Augustus and Frederick triumphed. 

Innocent HI died in 1216. In the same year his successor, 
Honorixis HI, crowned Frederick II emperor on condition that the 
Kingdom of Naples and Sidly be held separate from Germany, and 
that Frederick go on a crusade. Frederick was not a reli^ous man. 
Hejiut off the crusade. In odier wa^vs his conduct offended the pepf^ 
for while he made Palermo a great cultural and intellectual center, 
he manifested a keen interest in Moslem thought, maintaining a 
force of Saracen troops, and a harem. For his f^ure to under- 
take a crusade, he was excommunicated. 

In 1227 he set out on a crusade but returned after three days 
because of illness. He Avas again excommum'cated, and while still 
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outlawed by the chinch set out once more and reached the Holj 
Land By diplomacy he arranged for the surrender of Jenisalea, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth mto Christian hands He had hiroself 
crowned king of Jerusalem and returned home 

Frederick next sought to bnng northern Italy under his control 
In 1237 he defeated the Lombard League, and arranged for the 
gradual conquest and subjugation of the hostile aties He then 
determined to disapUne Pope Gr^ory IX, svho had been outspoken 
in his criticism of Frederick’s behavior and morals He aroused the 
Roman atizens to revolt agamst the pope svith the result that 
Gregory’s successor. Innocent IV, fled to France from whence he 
excommumcated Fredenck 

In 1250 Fredenck II died Sicilian, partly by blood and ivhohy 
by trammg and interest, he neglected Germany As a result the 
history of Germany during and after Fredenck’s ragn is one of 
dismtegration The Teutomc order of German kmghts svas trans- 
ferred from Palestme to Prussia in 1230, and Prussia was gradually 
Ghnstianized The German nobles and bishops became independent, 
and German aties fought to free themselves from subjection to ther 
feudal overlords Many became free aties This process of dnut 
tegratjon continued until by the dose of the Middle Ages the 
Germames comprised over three hundred distinct states 


XXXII 

Russia and the East 


Eastern Europe in Early Times 

"Tot great stretch of continent between the Black Sea ami 
the Gulf of Fmland has had a history m large part independent of 
the developments m Western Europe. Through the ages there bad 
passed across the steppes, forests, and swamps of Eastern Europe 
many different peoples E^Iy m our account ive traced the advance 
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of the Indo Europeans from Central Asia across this region into 
southern and western Europe Later the Germans traversed the 
region and settled north of the Black Sea during the second cen- 
tury Still later the Huns swept in from Asia and set up an extended 
empire in the region under Attila 
During Justinian’s reign in the sixth century, Slavic peoples, 
whose place of origin is unknown, pressed soudiward and mto 
the Balkan provinces of the Byzantme empire In the late seventh 
century a Ural Altaic people akin to the Huns crossed from north- 
east to southwest and eventually settled in the Balkans These were 
the Bulgare who, through intermarriage with their Slav neighbors, 
lost their racial identity and became predominantly Slavic 


Expansion of the Slavs and the Comtno of the Rus 

During the seventh century the Slavs, who had been located north 
of the Carpathians, began to expand They eventually spread them 
selves over the ^vhole region from the steppes north of the Black 
Sea to the Gulf of Fmland They traversed the heavily \vooded 
region along the great nvers which remained the chief means of 
commumcation and trade for many centuries 

About the middle of the ninth century, during the era of Norse 
expansion, some of the Scandinavian Vikings crossed the Baltic, 
entered the Gulf of Finland and the nven of northern Russia, and 
made their way southivard into the Ukraine around 859 These 
Scandinavians who settled in Russia were known as Varangians, 
as they ^ve^e also called Rus (meaning rowers), the land which 
came under their domimon %yas known as Russia The Varangians 
— like their Norse kinsmen, m the Bntish Isles, in Northern France, 
in Iceland, Greenland, and Vineland — set up principalities at Nov- 
gorod, Turov, Polotsk, and Kiev Runk, the Scandinavian chief 
tain, IS supposed to have established himself m Novgorod in 862 
By the tenth century these Varangian pnncipabties were loosely 
oiganized in a great state This was the work of Runk and his 
successors, Igor and Oleg The people of the Varangian, pnncipah- 
ties uere of coune largely Slavic 


Kiev and Novqoroo 


Kiev became the capital of the Varangian domain and the law of 
Its Grand Pnnee y.’ss respected in all the provinces which paid 
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annual tribute in furs, siting, gram, honey, w’ax, and slaves The^ 
commodities were sent down the Don and Dnieper to the Black 
Sea and thence to Constantinople %vith which a hvely commerce 
had developed 

Byzantine culture and religion spread throughout Russia and 
became so firmly established that after the fall of Constantinople 
m the fifteenth century, the civilization of the Byzantine East sur* 
vived m that region At the end of the tenth century, the Grand 
Prmce Vladimir of Kiev was converted to the Bj’zantme or Greek 
orthodox form of Christianity Vladimir made Chnstiaiuty the 
rehgion of Russia Byzantine artists erected and decorated churches 
and thereby estabhshed the style of later Russian art 

Yaroslav {1016-1054), son of Vladimir, defeated the Petchen 
egs, who were settled north of the Black Sea. He issued the fint 
code of Russian law But, like the feudal Franks, he dinded up his 
great empire among his five sons and thus began the disintegration 
of the great Varangian state Disintegration ^vas hastened by the 
invasion of the steppes by an Asiatic horde called the Polovti who 
severed the trade routes bettveen Russia and the Black Sea and svho 
systematically raided Russian temtory dunng a penod of one him 
dred and fifty years 

The Rusaans, pushed northward dunng the tiselfth century, 
migrated into Poland and Lithuania Others settled around Mos 
cow Novgorod became the chief center of the new North Russian 
state The monarchy >va5 abandoned and a republic was estabhshed 
in its place Novgorod developed a prosperous commerce m the 
Baltic snth the cities of the Hanseatic League 

The Mongols 

In the thirteenth century, the Mongol nomads of the steppes of 
central Asia were umted m a great empire by Genghis Khan Under 
the leadership of the great Genghis, the Mongols set out to con 
quer the world They seized Turkestan from the kingdom of North 
China and then conquered the Turkish empue of Kharezm They 
then swept westward and by 1223 had reached the Don 

The sons and grandsons of Genghis — among ^vhom was the 
^ous Kublai Khan in China— continued the conquests The 
Mongols mvaded Russia and took Kiev in 1240 They pursued the 
Kipchak Turks into Hungary and m 1241 their horsemen reached 
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Italy and the Adnatic The Europeans knew them as Tatars or 
Tartan The Tartars overran Poland and their armies invaded 
the Moslem East and seized Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus 
However, after 1243, Mongol horde slowly withdrew into 
Asia But there remained m Russia the western Mongol Kingdom 
of the Golden Horde which survived there until the fifteenth 
century 

The Mongol advance mto Europe naturally stimulated European 
mterest m the great eastern empire In 1250 the Venetian mer- 
chants, Nicolo and Matteo Polo traveled into Asia ivhere they were 
received at the court of the khan Again in 1271, accompamed by 
Nicolo’s son, Marco Polo, they journeyed across Asia and were re- 
ceived with honors by Kublai Khan Marco entered the khan’s 
service and traveled wdely in the East Upon his return he dictated 
The Book of Marco Polo which was translated into many languages 
and was widely knoivn in Europe during the Middle Ages 

Tamerlane 

In 1369 Tamerlane succeeded the Emir of Khurasan He im- 
mediately set about to reconquer the lands that had earlier fallen 
mto Mongol hands This fierce and barbarous conqueror subjugated 
a vast temtory stretching from Hindustan in northern India to 
Hungary He seized Baghdad and Damascus from the Ottoman 
Turks 

After receivmg the homage of the Byzantine emperor m 1402, 
Tamerlane returned to his capital, Samarkand, north of the Cas- 
pian Sea He was oigamzing a great invasion of China when he 
died in 1405 Immediately his great empire collapsed 

The Rise or Moscow 

Many of the Russians who had fled northward from the Mongol 
Tartars settled around Moscow The increased population stimu- 
lated trade and brought prosperity to the city Thick forests sepa- 
Wed ^foscmv from the Mongols and protected it against attack 
The Muscovite Grand Prince purchased the favor of the Mongols 
^ith gifts and was appointed an administrator and tax collector 
for the khan 

The Moscow pnnees fostered the prosperity of their city and 
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extended their authority m very much the same fashion as the 
French Capetian's rulers T\Vo of these Muscovite princes stand out 
above all others Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible 

The Two Ivans 

Ivan in (1462-1505), known as Ivan the Great, ranks as the 
founder of the Russian empire He conquered the Republic of 
Novgorod and incorporated its extensive temtones in his domain 
in 1478 By conquest, purchase, and mamage alliances, he extended 
his control over the entire Russian North to the White Sea and the 
Ural Mountains 

Internal dissensions had split the Golden Horde into thi« 
khanates Krim (Crimea), Kazan, and Astrakhan Ivan freed 
Russia from Tartar control and in a senes of attacks on the 
khanates weakened their power 
In 1472 Ivan married Sophia Paleologus, niece of the last emperor 
and heiress of the Byzantine empire The Byzantine xnarnap 
strengthened the Byzantine tradition m Russia and was also the 
means of introducing European culture into Moscow, for Sopmi 
brought with her from Italy, to which she had fled after the seizure 
of Constantmople by the Ottoman Turks, many skilled Itabans in 
eluding architects and artists It was Ivan III who first assumed 
the title, Caesar or Czar 

Ivan IV (1547-1584), “The Temble,” was an able ruler wlw 
extended Russian territory, introduced many reforms, and strength 
ened the monarchy Yet he deserved his title “The Terrible,’ for 
his temble passion combined with a strange cowardice and an ut^ 
disregard for human life led him to commit deeds which shocked 
even the barbarous age in which he lived His destruction of 
gorod because of a false rumor which he did not investigate, and 
the slaying of his own son m a fit of fury, are but two of his many 
deeds of violence 

But Ivan IV was the greatest Russian reformer before Peter the 
Great He issued a new code of laws and improved the administra 
tion of justice He reformed the clergy He strengthened the moa 
archy by confiscating the estates of the landed aristocracy and re* 
distributed them among a new class And he gave more attention 
han his predecessors to the interests of the small landholders 
Ivan IV invaded the khanates of the Golden Horde, which bad 
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been weakened by the attacks of Ivan III, and with the help of the 
Don Cossacks, conquered the khanat« of Kazan and Astrakhan. 
Krim, or the Crimea, had meanwhile been seized by the Turks in 
whose hands it remained xmtil it became Russian in the reign of 
Catherine the Great. 


xxxin 

Rivalry of England and France 


Wnn. popes and emperors struggled for predominance in Italy 
■—a struggle which, as we have seen, led to the eventual disintegra- 
tion of Germany — the kings of England and France steadily en- 
larged their powers and in so doing prepared the way for the final 
emergence of two great nation-states of Europe. 

For a long time however the end to which developments were 
leading was not apparent. It will be recalled that the Angevin 
empire of King Henry II of England included England, half of 
France, %vith "Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Brittany as vassal states. 

The fact that the English kings claimed overlorfship of a large 
part of France determined the major policy of the French kings. 
The French monarchy, it was recognized, would never be secure so 
long as English kings clmmed part of France. On the other hand, 
the English rulers in their turn felt that so long as the French 
monarchy remained powerful their claims to French fiefs would 
alwa^’s be disputed. The fundamental issue of the Hundred Years* 
War was wh^er France svould survive as an independent national 
state ruled by French kings, or whether it would become part of 
an Anglo-French empire under English kings. 

Them were many lesser issues which furnished occasion for the 
launching of the long struggle. As vve saw earlier, the herring had 
shifted their breeding grounds from the Baltic to the North Sea, 
French and English fishing fleets met at sea and fought for possession 
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of the fishing grounds This led to an exchange of raids upon Eng 
lish and French coasts and shipping 

Another cause of war was the situation in Flanders Flanders w'as 
a center of cloth manufacture and depended upon England for its 
chief raw matenal, wool The Flemish cities had long enjojed a 
large degree of municipal independence and jealously resisted any 
attempt on the part of the count of Flanders to restnet them in any 
way, or to share in the profits of their enterprise through increased 
taxation In the course of this quarrel between the Flemings and 
their lord, the count was driven out of Flanders in the early four 
teenth century, but was restored to his county through the help of his 
overlord, the French king, in 1328 The English had not hesitated to 
make trouble for the French kmg by encouraging the Flemish revolt. 
As a result the Flemish count ordered the arrest of all English 
merchants in Flanders Edward III of England retahated by for 
bidding the export of English wool to Flanders, and as a result ie 
cloth industry of Flanders was brought to a standstill Under the 
leadership of Jacob van Artevelde, a merchant of Ghent, the Flem 
mgs drove out their count once more, and sought to come to tenns 
with the English with tvhora they were closely albed m interest 

It should also be mentioned that Bordeaux, in English 
was the outlet for the sea borne trade of southwestern France The 
French kings were naturally desirous of controlbng this seaport and 
its trade, and that ambition furnished another motive for the Vrar 

In 1340 Philip VI of France determined to avenge the 
upon French fishermen and to break the English commercial hold 
in Flanders He gathered a fleet of Norman and Breton ships and 
hired forty galleys from Genoa These he assembled at Sluys m 
preparation for ^s attack Meanwhile Edward liad not been idle 
With a fleet of English and Flemish ships he appeared outside Ae 
harbor of Sluys, and the French issued forth to meet him The 
English destroyed or scattered the French fleet, and established si 
supremacy upon the sea which they mamtamed throughout the 
war 

The Flemings meanwhile found themselves m an awkward pi^ 
dicament They had driven out their count The count and hiS 
overlord, the king of France, both appealed to the pope to condemn 
and punish the rebellious Flemings for their violation of their 
feudal obligations to their overlord Dreadmg the papal weapm^ 
of excommumcaUon and interdict, Jacob van Artevelde hit upon 
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z scheme which would temporarily tie the hands of the papacy. 
This involved the question of the French royal succession. 

The last four Capetian kin^ prior to 1328 bad many daughters 
but no sons. Upon the death of Charles IV in 1328, it became 
necessary to determine who was next in line in the succession. I{ 
the succession were permitted to pass to a grandson through hia 
mother, Edward III might claim the crown of France for his 
mother was a French princess. But the French Estates General 
ruled out that possibility and bestowed the crown upon a cousin o{ 
Charles IV who became Philip VI (1328-1350). At the time Ed* 
ward III accepted the decision of the Estates General and acknowh 
edged Philip as king of France doing homage for his French 
fiefs. Jacob van Artevelde proposed that Edward of England 
assume the title, *‘King of France.** This would make it necessary 
to investigate and establish all claims before the papacy would be 
in a position to take action against the Flemings for disobedience 
to their overlord. 

Crecy 

The English king gathered an army which was made up of all 
classes of Englishmen. The most formidable weapon of the English, 
as it proved, was the long bow. This bow could be discharged with 
great rapidity and force, and its steel-tipped arrows were capable 
of piercing armor at a distance of one hundred yards. Its maximum 
range was nearly six hundred yards. Years of practice were neces- 
sary in order for a man to develop the muscles necessary to draw 
this powerful bow, so that it ^vas impossible for an army unac- 
customed to its use to adopt the weapon quickly. 

In 1346 Edward set out from England with an army intending to 
land at Bordeaux and invade France from the south. Winds held 
his fleet in the channel. He suddenly changed his plan, and landing 
at Cotcntin in Normandy he mardied inland south of the Seine. 
Along the way he devastated the countryside, burned fields and 
buildings, and collected an enormous booty. The French hurried up 
to check his advance. As the French arrived, Edward forded the 
Seine, intending to join the reinforraments that had been dis- 
patched from Flanders. However, the French army was at his heels, 
and he was forced to halt and do battle. 

The battle site of Crecy Avas carefully chosen. The English army 
\vas disposed upon a slight rise of ground that was protected from 
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flank attack by wooded and marshy lands At the top of the nse 
the Enghsh knights dismounted and prepared to meet the French 
charge on foot To the nght and left were companies of bowmen, 
and hidden in the bushes at the extreme ends were bodies of 
Welsh kmfemen 

The French advanced in customary formation. They ^vere pre 
ceded by the Genoese crossbowmen who fired a volley of bolts 
toward the English ranks with the purpose of breaking up their 
formation just before the charge of the French knights Howm’er 
their volley fell short for a bnef shoiver had wetted and loosened 
the stnngs of the crossbows In their impatience to get at the un 
mounted English knights the French cavalry charged before the 
confused crossbowmen had opened their ranks to permit passage of 
the honemen Some confusion resulted 

The English bowmen had protected the stnngs of their bows 
agamst the ram As the Frendi cavalry charged, simved dovra by 
the nse in the ground and the masses of crossbowmen, the English 
archers discharged their airoivs at long range into the close ranks 
of the French cavalry Horses and men went down m great numbers 
and soon the field was a confused mass of entangled animals and 
men When the arrows had done their work, the kmfemen closed 
in and dispatched the knights as they lay struggling on the ground 
It IS estimated that the French lost between 15,000 and so, 000 
killed The English lost fewer than fifty. 

Free from any danger of French attack, Edward next laid siege 
to the port of Calais which he took and fortified Thu gave him 
a base for future operations in northern France 

The Black Death 

After the capture of Calais both nations were so exhausted by 
the war that the pope’s emissaries were able to negotiate a truce 
Then in 1347 Europe suffered another duaster This was the great 
plague known as the Black Death The bubonic plague was earned 
on the bodies of rats which infested the ships trading wth the 
Orient It is estimated that this dread disease carried off from one* 
quarter to one half of the population as it swept back and forth 
across Europe between 1347 and 1350 

Sometimes the entire crew of a ship would die at sea and the 
ship would drift until driven up on shore where it would at once 
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become a new focal point of infection. The suffering and repulsive 
appearance of the victims can scarcely be described, and the de* 
moralization it produced among the people can scarcely be 
imaged. Carts traveled through the towns at night to collect the 
corpses which \\’ere dumped into pits and hastily covered over. 
Sometimes they were dumped into streams and rivers, and as they 
were carried away spread the plague in new areas downstream. 

PomERs 

During the truce ^vhich followed the Ci^cy campaign the Eng- 
lish reinforced their armies in Aquitaine, for the French penisted 
in their attempts to arouse dissatisfaction ^vith the English rule in 
that quarter. Edward, heir to the English throne, who is knosvn 
in history as the Black Prince, decided to resume the war on 
France. He marched northward into France, plundering and 
ravaging the countryside as he went. Suddenly he found himself 
confronted by a French army ten times the size of his own. It was 
led by King John, who had come to the throne in 2350, and his 
three sons. The Black Prince offered to make terms with his formi- 
dable enemy, for defeat seemed certain, but confident of victory 
the French Wng declined the offer. 

The battle of Poitiers in 1356 was a repetition of the victory 
at Crecy. King John and his three sons were taken prisoner and 
carried off to England with many French nobles to be held for 
ransom. Many of the common soldiers who had been taken prisoner 
were slain for they had no value as hostages and their numbers 
endangered their captors. 

This first phase of the Hundred Years* War was brought to a 
conclusion by the Peace of Bretigny in 1360, which added Poitou 
to the English possessions in southern France, and confirmed the 
English possession of Calais and the surrounding county of Pon- 
thieu. The English king was to hold his possessions henceforth in 
/jce amf jn? Jbnger as vassal of the french monarch. 

Civn. Strife in France and Enguvnd 

With the cessation of hostilities, thousands of soldiers of both 
armies found themselves in France without employment. They 
formed themselves into bands called “free companies” which 
ravaged the countryside and looted to^vns and villages. Meanwhile 
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the French were called upon to raise enormous sums of money to 
ransom their king and his nobles. This was the condition ^^hldl 
met Charles, son of King John, who returned to France to csta!> 
lish order and to arrange for the payment of his father’s ransom. 
However, John died in England in 1364 and his ransom s\’as ne\'cr 
paid. 

'We have many times taken account of the tendency of the 
to^vnsmen to free themselves from their feudal obligations to their 
overlords and to establish municipal independence under burgher 
control. In Paris Stephen Marcel was elected provost of the mer* 
chants of Paris in 1355* After the disaster of Poitiers in 1356, 
Marcel saw an opportunity to impose such terms upon the king as 
would give the burghers a predominance in the French gcn’cm- 
ment. Marcel aroused the Paris mob and invaded the palace in 
order to intimidate the Dauphin Charles. Charles fled from Paris 
and appealed to the nobles of the country for support The des- 
perate peasantry, encouraged by the actions of Marcel and the 
Estates General, broke into revolt and this convinced the nobles 
the necessity of supporting the king and restoring law and order. 
Tlw revolts were put down, and Marcel was assassinated in Paris. 

The Dauphin, who became King Charles V in 1364, ^vas for- 
^nate in having the services of an able military commander, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who recruited an array from among the 
companies and restored order in France. The rule of the Black 
Pnnee m Gascony so irked the Gascon nobles that they appealed 
^ (paries V to secure them justice, and the war was resumed. 
Du GuescUn wscly avoided a pitched battle %vith the Engibh- He 
rew the hostilities away from France by an expedition across the 
and harried the English by guerilla tactics. In 1376 the 
isiacj innee died of camp fever. By this time EngUsh holdings in 
umem France had been reduced to the coastal region around 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

'377. -was succeeded by his grandson, 
lU^rd II, who arranged the long truce of 1389. England too had 
ratTered a senes of revolts. The Black Death Ld ratried olT so 
that there was a scarcity of labor. The nobles 
so^ht to hold the peasants to thdr feudal condidon while their 
donund in the towns and on other estates. In 
and w pntunnts marched on London 

and demanded from the king a charter of rights. 
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The nobles and parliament resisted Richard’s rule until, in 
1399. he was deposed and was succeeded hy his cousin, Henry of 
Lancaster, who became Henry IV. 

Renewal op the War 

In 1380 there came to the throne of France Charles VI (1380- 
1422), an eleven-year-old boy. In 1392 the young king went mad. 
He could not be deposed however because his insanity svas re- 
current, interrupted by periods of sanity. In this situation there 
developed a contest among the great princes of the realm for 
control of the government. 

The Duke of Burgundy, the ldng*s uncle, led one faction. He 
was opposed by the Duke of Orlians. A bitter civil war was fought 
between the two factions. In 1407 the Duke of Orleans was mur- 
dered in Paris and the leadership of his faction was taken over 
by the count of Armagnac, The >var raged over possession of the 
capital city, Paris. 

Henry V of England aided both sides in order to keep the war 
going and weaken France. "When in 1414 the Armagnacs gained 
control of Paris, the queen, and the heir to the throne, Henry 
decided it was time to assume a more active role in the conflict 
He invaded France with about fifteen thousand men and besieged 
Harfleur. As he marched toward Calais after taking Harfleur he 
tvas met by a strong French anny. The experience of Gr6cy and 
Poitiers was repeated once again at Agincourt, and at least ten 
thousand of the Armagnacs were slain. 

The Duke of Burgundy "was then able to expel the Armagnacs 
from Paris. While the French factions continued their struggles 
with each other, Henry of England systematically reduced and 
occupied Normandy. In 1420 Ae Treaty of Troyes was signed 
which gave the English king a predominant role in France. Under 
the treaty Henry was to marry Catherine and become regent of 
France. The Daupbin vjas iiosn the suecession. As regent, 

Henry proceeded to bring under his control those regions of 
France that were in Armagnac hands. He cleared his enemies from 
the north of France, but before he could advance into the south 
both Henry V of England and Charles VI of France died in the 
same year, 142a. 

Henry’s infant son was proclwmed king of England and France 
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\shile the nav king’s uncle, tlic duke of Bedford, became regent 
of both countnes Ihe son of Ciiarlcs VI also claimed the French 
throne as Charles VII, and the xsars continued So long as the able 
duke of Bedford li\ccl the Anglo*Burgundian alliance \as main 
tamed But English successes ucrc sucli that the Burgundians now 
began to fear the consequences of English control of France In 
M35 Bedford died and Charles VII as-as able to uin the Burgundian 
duke asvay from las English alliance 


JoAS OF Anc 


Altliough the Burgundians no longer supported the English, the 
plight of Charles VII was desperate The Englisli held all the 
\>est and north of France, including the capital, Pans The Dule 
of Burgundj held the cast including Flanders Orleans, the tern 
porary capital of the uncroumed French monarch, svas besieged 
by the English and Charles a\-as forced to movo from cit) to oty 
in disguise to escape assassination His supporters sserc poor, broken 
m spmt, and cchausicd by tlic long struggle The economic life cf 
France was at a standstill Towns of ten thousand population svtrc 
frwuenily reduced to ruined shells sheltering onh a few hundred 
inhabitants 


cntical point in French lustory, there appeared before 
Charles the peasant girl of Domr^my asho miraculously sased 
France Charles was able to do no more for Joan than to provide 
her with a suit of armor and a small escort But as the Maid ad 
vanced to the relief of besieged Orldans numbers of soldiers, surred 
by the accounts they had heard of Uie strange Maid, jomed the 
™L L a few days of Joan’s amval the siege of Orlians, 

lasted nineteen months, was raised 
French once again look heart In fulfillment of the m 
sections of the “voices” svhich had guided Joan she conducted 
® where be was crowned with ceremony in the 

great Cathedral as had been his ancestors before him This too ivas 
a wise mo\ e, for the French iverc made to feel that their king 
indeed king W,th the crownmg of Charles, Joan felt her mission 
jmd been fulfilled But the French ivished her to contmue to lead 


successes were at an en 
tured by the Burgundians and sold to the Engli 


She was cap- 
The French 
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looked upon Joan as a saint and a deliverer In order to destroy 
her influence the Enghsh had her tried as a witch and heretic She 
was condemned and burned at the stake at Rouen m 1431 
But through her martyrdom Joan became a national heromc 
The new national enthusiasm enabled Charles to drive the Enghsh 
first out of the north of France and then from the south In 1453 
the English retained of all their French possessions only Calais 


XXXIV 

The Avignon Papaiy and the Great Schism 


Louis ut, Saint Louis," was succeeded upon the French throne 
by Philip IV, called the Fair Phihp addressed himself cncrgebcally 
to the task of broademng the monarchical power He reorganized 
ad m i nis tration, increased the number and powers of his officials, 
and regulanzed government functions, demanding penodic reports 
A pnvy counal replaced the Great Council and functioned as a 
kmd of king’s cabmet 

In order to render himself independent of the mihtary support 
of the feudal nobiUty, PhiUp created a national army recruited 
from all classes of the population and paid out of the national 
treasury In order to finance all these new governmental fimctions, 
he instituted a system of national taxation This was naturally re 
sisted because under the feudal system the king, like his vassals, 
was mamtained by the revenues {com his own private domain 
Tl^e feudal revenues were naturally insufficient to support a 
modem national government. 

Throughout his reign Philip xvns plagued by money troubles 
He resorted to many devices to fill the treasury He banished the 
Jews from France, and confiscated (heir property He then per 
nutted them to return and take up their banking activities upon 
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the payment of heavy fines He reduced the value of money b> 
decreasing the amount of preaous metal in the com and was thereby 
enabled to spend the balance 

The great crusading order of Knights Templars, which had 
grown wealthy through their activities as international bankers 
returned to France in 1291 Philip made this order the victim of 
his need He suddenly arrested all the Templars in France, brought 
charges against them of heresy and immorality, burned many of 
their leaders at the state, and confiscated their property 

It had become customary for the kings of both France and 
England to call upon the de^ for gifts to the royal treasury 
These gifts had always been given voluntarily Both Philip IV of 
France and Edward I of England, who were at war over Guienne, 
imposed taxes upon the Catholic dergy The clergy of both coun 
tnes appealed to the pope Pope Boniface VIII m 1296 issued the 
bull Cleneis Laicos m which he declared that no layman had the 
right to tax the clergy or church property Edward responded by 
outlawing the English dergy with the result that when the pro 
tection of the law was removed the English clergy voted the sum 
their king had defnanded Philip cut off the export of papal 
revenues to Rome He arrested a papal legate and tried him for 
treason 

Bomface replied to Philip’s acts with another bull and et 
conunumcated Philip Phihp called together an Estates General in 
1302 m which were represented along with the dergy and nobility, 
the Third Estate with elected representatives from the towns and 
countryside Despite the fact that he was successful in persuading 
the Estates General to give him its support, Philip sent agents to 
Italy to bring the pope to France The elderly Bomface received 
”Ough treatment at the hands of Philip’s agents and died 


The Babylonian CAPnvrrY of the Papacy 

The archbishop of Bordeaux was elected to succeed Bomface as 
Clement V Instead of going to Rome, Clement summoned the 
cardinals to Lyons where he was crowned pope in 1305 It is true 
that the quarreling Roman factions threatened the safety of the 
pope, and Clement remained in France in an effort to save for the 
church some of the property of the Knights Templars which was 
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of Urfcan was invalid because brought about by the compulsion 
of the Romans, proceeded to cl«t as pope Robert of Geneva who 
took the name of Clement VII 

Urban refused to rccogruze Clement, vho took up his residence 
at Avignon Thus Europe was confronted with the perplexity of 
two popes France, Scotland, and Naples support^ ClemenL 
England, the Empire, northern Italy, Hungary and Poland gave 
their allegiance to the Roman pope Urban The faithful throu^ 
out Europe were troubled What if the individual unknowingly 
depended upon the services of the clergy supporting the wrong 
pope — did this mean that the sacraments so administered were 
invalid and that hu soul would be eternally damned’ Men began 
to ask themselves whether the authority of the papacy was in fact 
all that had been claimed The spectacle of two popes maku^ the 
same claims to that authority provoked doubts. 

In 1409 a counal of cardmals met at Ksa to deal with the 
schism. The counal declared both the Roman and Avignon popes 
deposed and elected m that place Aleosinder V But neither of 
the other popes paid any attention to the action of the council of 
Pua, with the result that the situation was only further com 
plicated with three popes instead of hro 


The Council of Constance 

Smee the churchmen had faded to heal the schum, the emperor 
Sigismund called a council of all Europe to meet at Constance m 
the Tyrol m 1414. Repre s e n tatives attended from nearly evciy 
country m Europe. At the council of Constance all classes and 
mterests were represented. It wras attended by cardinals, bishops 
abbots, priests, monks, kmgs, princes, burghers, peasants, and 
representatives of the timversities and guilds 

The program of the council of Constance was three fold 
was to deal first with the papa! schism Next came the problem of 
heresy for during the Babylonian Captivity and Great Schism there 
arose many preachers who demed doctrmes of the church which 
had been accepted for centimes, and these issues required to be 
clarified. And finally the council was to address itself to the qnc* 
non of reform withm the church. 

The council deposed the time papal claimants and elected 
unanimously Odo Colonna who then became Pope Martin V At 
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the coxmal %\ere the two Bohemian heretics, John Hus and Jerome 
of Prague They were heard by the council and their views de 
dared heretical ^Vhen they refused to alter their position, they 
were condemned and burned at the stake The representatives of 
each nation ■\vere then asked to draw up a list of abuses which 
needed reform and submit them to the council 
Dunng the schism many intellectuals, chief among tliera John 
Gerson of the Umversity of Pans, had denied the supremacy of 
papal authonty They held that supenor to the pope m authonty 
was the coun^ representing all the faithful This question was 
debated and although no final position was reached, the conciliar 
idea was sufficiently strong so that arrangements were made for the 
calling of church councils at regular intervals 
In hne with this policy a council was called at Pavia in 1423, and 
m Z431 another council gathered at Basel But wars and other 
preoccupations cut dovm the attendance at these and later councils 
so that in the long run papal authon^ was never seriously threat- 
ened and the conciliar movement died out 
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PART SEVEN ' 

The Renaissance and the Reformation 


1400 Death of Chaucer 

1446 First printed books (Coster !n Haarlem) 

•447 Vatican Uhrary founded by Pope Nicholas V 

1453 Fall of Comtantinople, captured by Ottoman Turks 

1455-14B5 Wars of the Roses 

1461- 1463 Louis XI, King of France 

1462- 1505 Ivan III, Grand Duke of Moscow 
746^2422 Lorenzo de’ Medici, ruler of Florence 

*4^9 Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabelle of Castile 

•493 Columbus crossed the Atlantic to America 

>497 Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper 
>498 Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope to India 
Savonarola executed in Florence 
>499 Switzerland became an Independent republic 
i5oS*-i5t2 Michelangelo painted crillng of Sistine Chapel 
•509-1547 Henry VIII, King of England 
•5tt Erasmus' /n Freise 0/ Folly 
*517 Luther's 95 Theses 

•530-1566 Suleiman the MagiuScent 
•534 Luther’s German translation of the Bible 


Ignatius Loyola founded Sodety of Jesus, or Jesuit order 
•S45~t5S3 Coundl of Trent 
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Europe Discovers the Far East 


Venice and the Eastern Trade 

D UBJNG the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes Venice wai a 
great commercial empire lying between Europe and the East 
Spices from the Indies, silk from China, gems and fine cotton goodi 
from India, pearls from the Persian Gulf, ivory and emeralds froin 
the east coast of Africa, fine steel weapons from the forges of 
Damascus and other Moslem aties, were brought together in tns 
ports of the eastern Mediterranean In exchange for these com 
modities Vemce bartered hides and furs and ^voolcn cloths ana 
copper and many other products which she drew from all Europe 
Each year Venice sent out three great trading fleets, one of 
which passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, stopped at ports on 
the west European coast, and ended up in the lowlands where it 
exchanged its oriental cargoes for the commodities that had hem 
accumulated from the Baltic and the countries of northern Europe 
The Portuguese envied the Venetians the monopoly of this n 
trade, but continued to depend on them for the spices and other 
products to which they had grown accustomed 

Henry the Naviqator 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, the Ottoman Turks 
svho had settled m Asia Minor, began an expansion and conques 
which ultimately gave them control of the entire eastern Mcditer 
rancan and brought them into Europe as far as the very gates o 
Vienna. Once they had established their control of S>-na and 
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Egypt, the Turks levied such tolls upon commerce that it became 
increasingly difficult for Europeans to pay for eastern products. 

The Portuguese and the Spaniards had for centuries carried on 
crusading %tfars against the Moslems In the Iberian peninsula, and 
in north Africa. Portuguese and Spaniards had persisted \vith un- 
flagging zeal in their attempts to break the Moslem power, and to 
convert the unbelievers to Christianity. 

Two powerful motives combined to advance the Portuguese 
search for a sea-passage around Africa to the East. One of those 
motives, the more comprehensible to modem minds, was to open 
up commerce \vith the east by a route which would not involve the 
payment of heavy tolls to the Moslem Turk. The other motive, 
frequently the more important to men of the fifteenth century, ^vas 
to hem in the Turk and to break his hold upon the Holy Land. 

The era of exploration was ushered in by Prince Henry of 
Portugal (t394-i46o), known as “the Navigator.” After leading 
crusades against the Moslem in nordi Africa as a young man, he 
devoted the greater part of fus life to organizing and launcWng 
explorations along the Avest coast of Africa. His captains sought 
a sea'passage to the east and also sought to make contact >vith the 
legendary Christian kingdom of Prcstcr John which was believed 
to exist in the interior of Africa. In alliance Nvith this kingdom the 
Portuguese hoped to attack the Turk from the Red Sea and free 
Jerus^em. 

By the end of the first decade of Prince Henr/s activities, the 
Madeira Islands and the Azores had been discovered and per- 
manent settlement of them begun. Before Henry’s death in 1460 
some two thousand miles of the west African coast had been 
explored. 

For a time after Henr/s death exploration lagged, but when 
John n came to the throne in 1481 the work was resumed. In i486 
Bartholomew Diaz reached the Cape of Good Hope. 

Columbus 

In the meantime a Genoese captain, Christopher Columbus, had 
advanced the idea that the Indies could be reached by sailing west- 
ward from Europe. The conception that the earth was globular 
was not new in Columbus’ day. No matter what most people may 

ave thought about the shape of the earth, scholars all during the 
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Middle Ages had known that the earth was spherical. But Colum* 
bus conceived the earth to be much smaller than is actually the 
case. Failing to obtain the backing of the king of Portugal, Colum* 
bus went to the Spanish court and succeeded in svinning Ae spon- 
sorship of Queen Isabella* 

On August 3, 1492, Columbus sailed from Palos svith three well- 
equipped and seaworthy ships. The enterprise was intelligently 
organized as the results proved. On October twelfth the ships 
came in sight of land. Columbus went ashore and claimed posses- 
sion in the name of the Spanish crown. He sailed among the islands 
and explored Cuba and Haiti. Columbus returned to Sprin be- 
lieving the islands he had discovered were in the neighborhood of 
the Asiastic mainland. Although Columbus made three more taps 
to the "Indies” before his death it is probable that he never realized 
he had not reached the East 

^ The Spanish monarchs appealed to the pope to confirm their 
title to the lands discovered by Columbus in order that there might 
not develop a confiict with Portugal over confiicting claims In 
*493 Pope Alexander VI decreed a line of demarcation which 
granted to Spain all lands not already in the possession of a Chrii- 
tian prince which lay more than a hundred leagues wst and south 
of the Azores. All lands east of line were to be claimed by 
Portugal. The line was readjusted by common agreement the 
following year. 


Further Portuguese Explorations 

In 1497 Vasco da Gama set sail from Portugal. He rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and reached India in the following year 
Despite losses of men and half his ships he returned to Portugal 
in *499 with a cargo which paid six thousand percent on the cost 
o the expedition. Da Gama’s expedition was a tremendous in* 
centive to further Portuguese activities. 

In 1500 Cabral set sail and circling wide around Africa touched 
the coast of Brazil. There is now reason to believe that this was 
not an acadent, and that the Portuguese already knew of the ex- 
istence of land in that vicinity. 

Many Portuguese expeditions sverc sent to the East. The Portu- 
^ese estebhshed themselves along the coasts of India and Persia 
and in the Soice Islands of the East Indies. 
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The Spanish in America 


Meanwhile the Spaniards continued their exploration and set- 
I dement of the Nms’ World. They established themselves firmly in 
, the West Indies. In 1520 and again in 1521 Ponce de l^eon landed 
in Florida. Balboa landed on the Isthmus and, crossing it, learned 
, from the Indians that the Pacific Ocean which he beheld extended 
a vast distance to north and south. At last it was realized tliat the 
lands discovered were not part of Asia. 

In 1517 Velasquez, governor of Cuba, sent out an expedition 
which reached the Yucatan peninsula. Here they found a group 
of aati\*es living in an advanced state of civilization. The news 
of the civilization and wealth of these Central American Indians 
prompted Cortez to set out upon his epic adventures. He reached 
Mexico with ten small ships and a military force of slightly more 
than six hundred. Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, was rightly 
fearful of what might happen if the Spaniards reached his capital, 
Mexico City, He attempted to buy them off from venturing further 
inland srith presents of gold. But the sight of the gold ivhettcd the 
cupidity of the Spaniards who burned their ship and pressed inland. 

Mexico City filled the Spaniards with amazement. Some could 
not believe it was real. Its great temples and towets of solid stone 
masonry rose directly out of the lake waten and seemed to float 
upon its surface. Gaining admittance to the city, the Spaniards 
took Montezuma prisoner. The dly was then seized in 1521, and 
during the course of the next three years Mexico was made subject 
to Spain. 


Meamvhile, in 1519 Ferdinand Magellan set sail from Seville 
with five ships, intent upon finding a sea route to Asia. He traveled 
along the South American coast to the straits which bear his name 
and then struck out across the Pacific. Magellan of course had no 
conception of the vast size of the Pacific. The food supply gave 
Out, and the men were reduced to eating the leather portions 
of the ship’s gear after soaking in sea water and cooking. Rats 
brought high prices. Many of the men died. After three months 
and twenty days upon the Padfic, Magellan’s ships reached some 
islands which he named the Ladrones (robbers) from the behavior 
of the natives. Magellan next discovered the Philippines which he 
named in honor of the heir to the Spanish'throne. Here Magellan 
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was lolled in a quarrel with the Indians. The survivors contbued 
their westward coune, reaching Borneo and the Moluccas. At 
last in 1522 a single surviving ship of the original five readied 
Seville, having completed the first circumnavigation of the globe. | 
Meanwhile, in Mexico the Spanish learned of a great civilization 
which lay south of the Isthmus in South America. In 1524 Pizarro , 
began a search for this fabulous El Dorado, the land of gold. Alter 
three years he reached Peru and the great Inca empire which 
flourished there. Although his force contained less than two hun* 
dred men and about fifty horses, nevertheless, Pizarro was sue* j 
cessful in subjugating a vast empire which extended more than } 
two thousand miles from north to south. Let us recall in connec* ^ 
tion with these almost unbelievable exploits of Spanish captains > 
that horses, firearms, armor, and sailing ships were new to the _ 
Indians. In addition their civilization was not warlike. Even $0, ' 
the achievements of the Spanish conquerors stagger the imaginaticn- 
When the Spaniards first reached America they quickly realiod 
that these were not the countries which produced the spices and ’ 
dyes and other products which had been reaching them through 
But they saw that the climate was suitable to the 
raising of such products. They therefore established permanent 
settlements, opened up plantations, experimented with a variety 
of products. Missionaries preached Christianity to the natiits, 
founded universities, and in other ways developed the country, and 
established Eiuopean civilization there. But the discovery of the 
great stores of gold and silver in Me-xico and Peru, which attracted 
many adventurers to those regions, has rather obscured the col- 
onizing work of the Spaniards. 

chief difference between the Portuguese and Spanish 
colonial empires was that the Portuguese empire was a commercial 
object was to trade with the populous and civilized lands 
of Asia and the East. The Spanish empire was a colonial emph®* 
lU succ^ is attested by the fact that with the principal exception 
of Brazil, which was Portuguese, the vast lands south of the United 
States are to this day predominantly Spanish in culture and speech. 
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XXXVI 


The Age of the Despots and the Renaissance in Italy 


Throughout the ages Italy has been a land of city-states. The 
city-state, which was the predominant cultural and political unit 
of ancient Greek and Roman times remained a fundamental ele- 
ment even dtiring the centuries of the Roman empire. For several 
centuries a pattern of imperial law and administration was super- 
imposed upon the city-state life, but when the imperial government 
collapsed in the fifth century the cities and towns survived, and 
their municipal life conUnued through the Middle Ages. 

The States of Italy 

The long struggle behveen the emperors and popes had prevented 
in both Italy and Germany the sort of .national centralization which 
took place in France and England and Spain. With the decline of 
the power of both empire and papacy during the fourteenth century, 
the independence of the Italian dty-states became firmly established. 
The old Norman kingdom of Naples and Sicily in the south was, of 
coiuse, an exception. But Rome, and Florence, and Genoa, and 
Milan, and Venice and other towns of lesser prominence, the 
countryside surrounding them, cme^ed as independent states. 

*I'he Papal States of central Italy were ruled by the church. 
Slightly to the north of the Papal States wras the republic of Florence 
wmch controlled the greater part of Tuscany. In 1434 Cosimo, head 
of the powerful banking family of Medici, managed to become ruler 
of Florence. His family remained in control of the city for nearly 
two hundred years. Still further to the north in the valley of the Po 
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was the duchy of Milan ruled by the Visconti family In 1447 the 
Visconti line died out An effort to establish a republic failrf and 
the military captain Francesco Sforza made himself duie of MHaii. 

In the northeast Vemce was ruled by a commercial oligarchy which 
selected a doge or leader from among the great families The powen 
of the doge were much restncted by the Great Council which was 
the real government of Vemce 

The mutual jealousies of the Italian cities resulted m almost con 
stant warfare which was generally waged by hired bands of mer 
cenary soldiers led by captains, called condottien This system of 
conducting warfare proved fortunate for the Italians It left the 
citizens free to go about their business, and as the object of the 
condottien was to achieve results with as httle sacnfice in men as 
possible the prosperity of Italy was httle impaired by the rivalry of i 
her despotic rulers ^ 


The Renaissance 

The word Renaissance has many meanings Literall y it in eaia 
^rebirth Actually the movenwnt marks a great chang e in the H e 
and thinking of Europe, so marked in character that it u con 
vement and reasonable to consider that with the Renaissance the 
medial period of European history came to an end 

A modem historian has described one aspect of the Renaissance 
as an intensification of the secular spirit For somehow or other 
without denying the Christian teachmgs of the Middle Ages, 
came^^to^^Iess concerned with religion and their relations^p to 
God andthe future life and more interested in the good things of the 
wwld This was partly the result of the tremendous loss in prestige 
suffered by the church dunng the Babyloman Captivity and Grear 
ochism I^^ts had been sown m the minds of many men 
eretic^ preaching'and theVodespread acceptance of the conciliar 
Idea which tended to undermine papal authontv even thou^ the 
conciliar movement failed 

Much of the vigor and enthusiasm of the Renaissance comes 
trom the fmh realization that the world is full of interest and 
eauty, and many things good in themselves which could be ex 
pcnenced and enjoyed without reference to any larger purpose or 
ore mg destmy Let it be rem«nbered that this mood and cun 
osity were constantly stimulated by increasing contact with th^ 
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greater world that had begun during the period of the crusades and 
continued through the era of exploration and discovery. 

The Collapse of the Eastern Empire 

We have already referred to the conquests of the Ottoman Turks 
in Syria and Egypt and their effect upon European, trade ^vith the 
East. The Turks extended their conquest to Greece and the Balkan 
peninsula and finaUy, in 1453, after long resistance, Constantinople, 
the capital of the eastern Roman empire, fell to them. Long before 
this Greeks h ad bee n fleein g to Italy __in a^steady stream. Greek 
schol ^ brought vnth them .thei^hbraries which contai ned many 
worla b y anc ient Greek and later ^aracen authors and scientists 
which were ^lnkno^vn in Europe. 

Homanism 

The study of the human e or r efining andjexalting literature of the 
anrients marks a trend known as HumanismT It stimulated a broad 
inl6xBTiS"the culture of the'andents which had its influence upon 
the developm»t_of_the arts as well as upon literature. The 
sculpture and architecture of the ancient Greeks and Romans, very 
many examples of ivhich had survived from ancient times, were 
imitated as carefully by arUsts as were their literary productions by 
the Renaissance men of letters. 

The wealthy churchmen and princes of Italy asse mbled hbrarie s 
of and^t literature, and gave employment to jcholars. They em- 
ployed artist s to de corate churches'and palaces. The Gothic art of 
northern Europe, which had never been firmly established in Italy, 
was abai^oned_and a new style was employed in the design of 
churches, public biuldings, and monuments. Art and scholarship 
flourished under generous patronage. 

Painting followed a more independent line of development for 
there were few surviving examples of the work of ancient painters 
to serve as models. As a result the art of the Renaissance_was a com- 
pletely^new achievement, a thoroughly European and modem 
product. Artists continued to focus their attention upon religious 
siAjects. The Vii^n Mary, holding the infant Jesui, war^rtrayed 
over and over again. Yet it is apparent that the Renaissance artists 
Were less concerned to convey the s|nrituality and divinity of the 
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subject than they were to represent naturally and appealingly a 
young mother and her chubby infant 

Beginning with Giotto (1276-1336) the work of the great Italian 
painters rapidly became more natural and realis^ In the late fif 
teenth century Italy produced some of the greatest artists of all 
time The names of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), Michelangelo 
(1475-1564), Raphael (1483-1520), top a long list of artists only 
less great And m the fdlowmg century Titian (i 477 ~* 57 ®)j 
standing among a group of lesser men, earned on the tradition 
In sculpture Ghiberti _{i37&-i455) and Donatello (1386-1466) 
prepared the way for the great Michelangelo The versatility of the 
Renaissance artists is another characteristic which rather over 
whelms us today Cellini (1500-1571), the goldsmith whose ex 
quisite work has delighted his own and later centuries, cast m 
bronze his arresting statue of Perseus and the slam Medusa 
angelo whose Last Judgment adorns the Sistme Chapel, was ato 
supreme as a sculptor His statues of Davtd and Mos es are_ f4g” 
throughout the world He was also an engineer an d a musician 
Perhaps the greatest and most versatile of these extraordinary 
men of the Italian Renaissance was Leonardo da Vinci Most 
famous of hia surviving paintings are the Mona Lisa and the Last 
Supper But he was also a great sculptor, engmegt, 

scientist, inventor, and philosopher His dissection of human bodies 
and his anatomical drawings revolutionized the technique of ana 
tomical representation Among a long list of his invenUons are a 
breech loading cannon, a submanne, an air cooling system, canal 
locks, aenal bombs, a parachute, and a variety of water dnwn 
machines such as pumps and mill saws His airplane, sound m de- 
sign, failed because of the lack of adequate motive power 

The art, literature, and outlook of the Renaissance spread 
throughout Europe 
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XXXVII (i 
The Reformation 


Like other important events of hlstoiy the Reformation had 
its roots deep in the past. We have already noted some of the effects 
of the 'Babylonian Captivity of the Papacy upon the faithful 
throughout Europe. The English people, at war with France, were 
not willing that the revenues of the English church should be sent 
to a French papacy resident in France, for inevitably that money, 
spent in France, would contribute to the prosperity of .enemy 
Frenchmen. But it was a serious matter to refuse to the popes the 
revenues to which their right had so long been established. 

The growing discontent with the situation in the church was in- 
tensified by the fact that the papal government was unable to main- 
tain its jurisdiedon over the church organization outside of France. 
Worldly-minded prelates neglected their duties and church disci- 
pline became lax. The conduct of bbhops and priests and monks 
often caused scandal and dissatisfaction. The conduct of the clergy 
provided a further basis for dissatisfaction with the church as an in- 
stitution This was naturally true in other places than in England. 


John Wycuf 

Let us remind ourselves that the medieval Christian church was 
as an indispensable institution founded by Jesus to guide 
the faithful in matters of belief and — ^through the administration of 
^e^even sacraments, the means of grace — ^to save souls from eternal 
^tnnation. The sacraments were the indispensable means of salva- 
tion, and were exclusively administered by the clergy. When, in the 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ the Waldensians and Albigensiacj 
attacked the behavior of corrupt members of the clergy, they \\-eie 
forced by logical necessity to deny the church’s exclusive control of 
the means of salvation before they could cast off their dependence 
upon a corrupt priesthood. 

Many later reformers were prompted by the same lo^c to the 
same conclusions. During the Hundred Years’ \Var John Wyclif 
(1320-1384), an Oxford scholar and English patriot, denounced 
the evils in Ae church, He insisted that the church should renounce 
all temporal authority, and claimed that the English were not ob- 
liged to pay taxes to the papacy. He declared that the individual was 
dependent upon no priestly hierarchy for salvation, but directly upon 
God This led him to the conclusion that the Bible was the true and 
only essential guide to faith. In accordance avith these beliefs he 
translated the Bible into English so that it might be read by the 
people. He organized preachers, known as the Lollards, to preach 
to the poorer classes. He denied many Catholic doctrines, induding 
that of transubstantiation which is the belief that in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, the bread and wine are actually transformed into 
the substance of the body and blood of Jesus. 

John Hus 

In Bohemia a similar religious^patriotic reaction occurred. Hus 
had studied the writings of Wyclif and adopted most of his religious 
views. 

In Hus’s day the Czechs developed a strong national^ self- 
consciousness. They resented German domination and inevitably 
that resentment was turned against the German prince-bishops "bo 
ruled extensive estates under the empire. Increasingly to the Czew 
the great church-state ruled from Avignon and Rome appeared 4 
foreign institution. 

Hus favored the formation of a Czech national church iodo* 
pendent of Rome. ^Vhe^ Indulgences were issued in Bohemis m 
order to raise money for a crusade against Naples, some 
artisans of Prague cried out that the indulgences were a lie. They 
were condemned and executed. Hus was excommuiucatcd and 
Pra^e was placed under an interdict. Hus was forced by the king to 
wthdraw from the university, and he remained in retirement untu 

c calling of the Council of Constance two years later in 14 * 4 * 
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As we have already recalled, Hus and his fellow heretic, Jerome of 
Prague, traveled to Constance to argue their case before the coun- 
dl. They were condemned and burned at the stake. 

The execution of Hus and Jerome provoked a rebellion in Bohe- 
mia. Four hundred fifty-two Czech nobles signed a petition protest- 
ing the action of the Coundl, and banded themselves toge^er for 
mutual defense. The Bohemian ranks were soon divided by disputes 
over religious doctrine and a period of civil war ensued. The Em- 
peror Sigismund ^vas called upon to intervene. For eleven years the 
Bohemian w'ar continued, from 1420 to 1431. Ablest of the radical 
Bohemian leaders was the John ^ka whose iron-clad wagons, in 
the role of modem tanks, wrought havoc among the German sol- 
diery. 'Worn out by the long war the more moderate Bohemian fac- 
tions finally arranged a compromue settlement. 

During the remainder of the fifteenth century the Germanics 
remained politically disunited and weak. But trade prospered, par- 
ticularly in western Germany along the Rhine. During this century 
the famous Augsburg banking family of Fugger extended its opera- 
Uons to the lowlands, the Tyrol and into Italy. 

Tke Abus& of Indulgences 

In 1513 there came to the papal throne a member of the famous 
Media family of Florence who took the name of Leo X. Leo svas 
a humarust, a student of andent Larin literature, and a patron of 
Renaissance art and letters. The building of the great Church of 
St. Peter in Rome, designed by Bramante and Michelangelo, was a 
project he advanced with enthusiasm. In order to forward this 
work he issued indulgences by which the faithful who contributed 
to the building of St. Peter’s would be freed from the penalties 
nierited for their sins — on condition, of course, that they obtained 
pardon in the usual way through the sacrament of penance. 

The ar^bishop of Mainz. Albert, who was a roember_o f_the 
Hohenzoll^ fanuly, saw in tfiis Indulgence camjjai^, an oppor- 
tunity to resolve his financial difficulties. Somewhat earlier Albert 
h^ come to the Fugger bankers with an interesting proposition. 
There were only seven electors of the Holy Roman Empire of which 
the archbishop of Mainz was one. The emperor Maximilian was 
old and there were several powerful princes who coveted the title of 
emperor. Albert reasoned that in riie circumstances lavish bribes 
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would be offered the electors, and with this in mind he sought to 
obtain the appomtment to the vacant archbishopric. 

Albert already held tNW church benefices But he argued that the 
pope was m ne^ of funds for the building of St. Petei^s Cathednl 
and that if he could antiapate wth a cash pajment the annalii cr 
first fruits of his new benefice which w ere customanly paid to Roise, 
he would have no difEcuIty obtaining the appointment. He aAcd 
Fugger to advance him the necessary momes "Ihe appointment 
made according to plan. 

But the health of the emperor was better than Albert had judged, 
and the revenues of his new benefits less The mtercst on his ® 
Fugger accumulated faster than Albert could pay it off He accord 
ingly approached Fugger once more and proposed a similar advance 
to Rome out of the anticipated returns of the indulgence campatffl 
on condition that Albert be put m charge of it He hoped to piy 
his debts out of the mdulgence campaign. This, too, worked cvt 
nccordmg to Alberts designs 

Albert then empIo>-ed an enthusiastic and uTesponsible prcacto 
John Tetzcl, to travd about Gennany and persuade the faithful to 
give generously to the indulgence fimd Tetrel seems to ha« been 
earned away by the success of his own orator) He began to clara 
that to those who bought indulgences pardon was unnccessarj, ana 
that It was even possible to buy forgiveness for ans not yet ecsa 
mitted Such claims shocked many of the more intelligent Genna^ 
Luther protested to the elector, Fredcnck of Saxon>, and to w 
churchly supenor in German) who was, of course, lObcrt 
^Vhen the faithful came to confession he refused to recognize Tct 
tcl’s mdulgcnces and this naturally caused an uproar 


Maktiv LtrrntR 

Martin Luther was the «on of a prosperous peasant and had bc^ 
trained for a career in the law Nluch to the disgust of his father, r< 
gave up lus legal studies and entered the Augustiman monastet) 
Erfurt. He was transferred to Wltenberg where he became 3 
teacher in the uni\*eT3ity Luther was a lo)^! Catholic, and 
first attacked Tctrcl s conduct of the indulgence campaign he ha 
no tliought of separating himself from tlie cliurch. 

In accordance with the custom of the time, LuUicr posted u*»= 
the door of CasUc church at ^Vlttenbcrg a list of ninct) firt tbad 
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in which he stated his position on indulgences and allied questions 
These theses were immediately translated into German and arcu 
lated widely ^vlth the result that before the questions were formally 
debated by the academicians they had already become a popular 
issue 

AH Luther sought after at the moment was the correction of ob- 
vious abuses But Albert’s financial interests were involved, and he 
attempted to suppress his hvely and popular critic The grounds of 
the controversy were qmckly shifted from the mdulgence question 
to the question of whether Luther, whose stand had provoked wide- 
spread hostihty to the clergy, was a rebellious churchman unwilling 
to submit to the authonty of his supenors Sure of the nghtness of 
his ongmal stand, Luther ivas led to insist that he ^vould not submit 
against the dictates of his conscience If these were demed by ec 
desiastical authonty — even the authonty of the pope or of a coun 
cil — Luther declared he would make his appeal to Scnpture Before 
he realized ivhat had happened to him, Luther found himself de- 
fending the teachings of ^e heretic, John Hus 

Spread of the Lutheran Revolt 

Had the controversy occurred a century earlier, it is possible it 
tnight have been restricted to church and university circles But 
about the middle of the fifteenth century the pnnting press had been 
invented, and its use had spread widely Luther, ■ivho was an able 
pamphleteer, flooded Geimany with articles attackmg every sort of 
abuse 

In his Address to the Nobtltly of the German Nation, Luther 
called upon the Gennans to umte and destroy the power of the pope 
over the German states This led to a war of die lesser German 
knights against the greater lay and ecclesiastical prmces who were 
allied by mterest with foreign powers The peasants were stirred up 
to demand the abandonment of many feudal practices which sen 
ously interfered with their well bcmg A bloody revolt followed 
Luther ^vas horrified by some of the consequences of his agitation 
Many of the German nobles abandoned the church and adopted 
f As they promptly confiscated the lands and property 

o the church, it is evident that their motives were not purely re 
gteu^ The split up of Germany mto hostile camps of Protestant 
Catholic prmces brought mto being a situation which sorely 
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troubled the reign of the emperor Charles V as \ve shall have occa 
Sion to recall later on 


ZWINGLX 

Independent of Luther a reform movement had begun in Switz 
erland Its founder was UInch Zwmgh, a humanist pnest, uho uas 
appointed vicar at the Cathedral of Zurich in 1518 Zwngli 5<^ 
established himself among the prosperous citizens of Zunch He 
was a keen cntic of abuses in the church In 1519 he forced a sete 
of mdulgences to leave Zimch He s\as strongly opposed to the 
practice of the young Swiss hinng themselves out all over Euto^m 
mercenary soldien, and strongly cnticized the papacy as 
chief employers of Siviss mercenary troops Zvnngli folloived w 
close attention the progress of the Lutheran movement in ^ 

In 153a ZwingU drew up a list of sixty seven theses * 

statement of his essential position He went beyond Luther in his 
jection of customary ideas and practices, for not only did 
condemn the papacy, priesthood, and monasticism, be also a 
ished the mass, statues, crucifixes, altars, and pictures m 
churches The pomts of sumlanty between Luther’s and 
positions resulted m an attempt to bring them into agreemwt. 
two reformers met but were unable to agree on a number of 
The spread of Zwingb’s doctrines to all but the five forest 
of Switzerland resulted in the formation of two hostile Ieag» 
which prepared for war In 1531 the Protestant forces were ^ 
feated, and Zwingli was killed The forest cantons remand 
stanchly Cathobc 


John Calvin 

The work of Zwmgh was taken up some time later by 
Galvin, a Frenchman John Calvin, whose father was 
the service of the Cathobc church, was like Luther educated for 
law He became much interested m the rebgious controveisies of 
day, and upon his father’s death went mto retirement m ord^ 
clanfy his ideas In 1534 he severed his connection with the Catho 
church and traveled to Switzerland 
In 1536 Calvin published The Institutes of the Christian Relig>o^ 
which contained the essentials of his bebef The work was later cx 
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panded, and a French translation was dedicated to Francis I, king 
of France, in an effort to win sympathy for the new ideas. The 
French king remained a loyal Catholic ho\vever, and in 1542 Gal- 
vin’s book was condemned as heretical. 

Geneva itnder Galvintsm 

-T he reformlnG; 2eal of Calvin, like that of Zsvingli whose work he 
I condemn all outward display connected with re- 
d glass windows of the Swiss churches were 
i statues and crucifixes were removed, wall fres- 
shed over. This attitude soon affected the social 
re Calvin established himself, 
ond Zwingli and developed the idea of predes- 
oplating the sinfulness of man and the omnis- 
via was forced to recognize that since God was 
he future he must in some svay have known and 
c the fact that most men would lead sinful lives, 
hat the number of men who were destined to be 
ited, and that God knew who these "elect” were 
hen might the individual know whether he was 
the elect or whether he was destined to be 
/ sure Mgn of God’s grace or election was the 
i life of the individual. 

leadership, Geneva developed into a theocratic 
'he conduct of the citizens was regulated in the 
>ancing, card-playing, careless language, vain 
forbidden, and die severest punishments were 
iolation of such rules. 

' me Calvin maintained a large correspondence 
/er Europe. Hb reli^on was spread as much by 
ais preadiing in Geneva, which was listened to 
\e ma isited the city. Calidnisra spread to Scotland and 

England, therlands, into Gemaany, and later into Bohemia 

and Hung^_ ' important consequences which we shall have 
occasion to deal with. 
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XXXVIII 


Tudor England 


IDurivq the coune of llic Hundred Ycara’ War the noblw of 
England had managed to build up tlicir poi\Tr Mojl of the bad 
t\as in tlic hands of the great feudal families like the Perej'S, 
Nevilles, Beauforts and Mortimers They supported armies of hired 
retainers, and settled their diflcrcnccs with cacli other by engaging 
in private \vzn as in early feudal times 

The ruling house of L^caster was m general disfavor because of 
the failure of English arms and tlic loss of conUnentJ possessions W 
France In addition Henry VI (t492«i46i) was a weak king and 
subject to fits of insanity The dukes of York, descended from a son 
of Edward III, had a strong claim to the throne Supported by the 
carl of WanMck, who became knoum as the “Kingmaker," the 
Yorkist Edivard o\erthrew Henry and became king in his pbee as 
Edivard IV 

Edward IV disregarded the svishcs of '\Var%vick in choosing a wife 
and quarreled SMth his poivcrfu! backer ^Varwick changed sides 
and re established Henry on the throne for a bnef tune Howev'cr 
Edward Tcco\cred the throne, Warwick was killed in battle and 
Henry ivas murdered in the Tmver of London The remamder of 
Edward’s reign ivas quiet, but i»hen he died m 1483 leaving a 
tvvelvc year-old son to succeed hun, his brother, Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, became protector of England The ambitious noble con 
fined his two young nephews in the Tower of London, and had him 
iclf proclaimed king as Richard III The murder of the little pnnees 
in the Tower shocked England, and many raUied to die support of 
the Lancastrian heir, Henry Tudor, who came over from France 
wth an army At Bosworth fidd in 1485, Richard was defeated and 
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These struggles, known as the Wars of the Roses from the m- 
signia of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, were fought by the 
nobles and their hired armies. Fearing to arouse the country against 
them, each side was careful to do as little damage to the countryside 
as possible, with the result that the economic life of England suf- 
fered little. Nevertheless, the bulk of the English people were heart- 
ily sick of the nobles and their political ambitions. 

The attitude of the country toward the nobility strengthened the 
position of the Tudor monarchs. The fact that many nobles had 
been killed during the course of the wars enabled Henry to create 
new nobles ■\vhose loyalty he could depend upon. Henry Tudor, a 
Lancastrian, married the heiress of the Yorkist house, thus putdng 
an end to the rivalry of the two families. 

The Tudors ^vere absolute monarchs but they were popular rul- 
ers. They treated parliament with respect but depended upon it 
as little as possible. Henry VII surrounded himself ^vith bourgeois 
advisers and devoted his reign to strengthening the monarchy and 
fostering the prosperity of England. He %vell knew that in a crisis 
the monarchy >vouId be dependent upon parliament for grants of 
money and ne^v taxes, so during the coune of his reign he accumu- 
lated a treasure which he passed on to his son. 

Henry VIII 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) began hb reign under most favorable 
auspices. He was a handsome and amiable young man of eighteen 
and popular with his people, nre courtiers were submissive, the 
treasury was full, and the expanding commerce of England gave 
promise of an era of prosperity to come. He was unusually talented, 
well educated, and was surrounded and counseled by able and ex- 
perienced men. 

Henry quickly appredated the abilities of a young churchman of 
middle-class origin, Thomas Wolsey, who had been chaplain at the 
court ot Henry VII. Under the kmg^s patronage Wolsey’s rise was 
mpxd. He became chancellor and cardinal in the same year, 1515, 
thus holding the highest offices in both churdi and state that any 
subject could hold in England. Henry was happy to be relieved of 
the cares of government by so able a man. Wolsey adopted a con- 
tmental policy that has become famous in English history. England 
'vas much inferior in population and wealth to the two strongest 
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continental states — Spam and France By holding aloof from alli 
ances with either of the great nvals, Wolsey placed England m a 
position whereby she could determine the balance of power between 
them, and thus her favor vras sought by both sides 


Henry VIII and the Church 

Henry was a loyal Catholic Shocked at Luther’s conduct he 
published a Defense of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Liithir 
in which he met Luther’s attack point by point Pope Leo X was so 
pleased with Henry's treatise that he bestowed upon him the title 
“Defender of the Faith ” 

Henry was married to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Feni 
nand and Isabella of Spam During fifteen years of marned life 
Catherine bore Henry six children, all of whom died in mfancy 
except one, Mary Smce the Norman conquest only one woman, 
Matilda, had claimed inhentance of the English throne, thus starting 
a civil war which lasted fifteen years Henry want^ a son He 
came to the conclusion that his mamage was accursed for he ha® 
marned his brother’s widow, a relationship forbidden by the chu^ 
Smce the queen was past childbearing, Henry insisted that ^Vohey 
get him a ^vorce m order that he might remarry and beget a son* 

Wolse/s assignment was extremely difficult The Catholic church 
did not recognize divorces Occasionally marriages had been an 
nulled or held to be invalid for technical reasons, but before Henrys 
mamage to Cathenne the precaution had been taken of obtaining 
a special dispensation from the pope sancUomng the mamage In 
addition, Cathenne was the aunt of the powerful Emperor Charles 
V who was also king of Spain Charles was certain to do everything 
m his power to protect his aunt’s name and mterests 
failure earned him disgrace He ivas depnved of office and ordered 
to retire to his bishopnc Death saved him from further penalties 

The new archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, con 
yoked the ecclesiastical court, which, after long consideration, ^ 
dared that Henry and Cathenne were never properly married 
Meanwhile Henry had secretly marned Anne Boleyn who shor y 
gave birth to a daughter, Elizabeth, m September 1533 Parliament, 
by the Act of Succession, obhgmgly legalized what had taken place 
In answer to the opposition of Rome, Henry next repudiated papal 
authonty entirdy Parliament passed m 1534 the Act of Supremacy 
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^vhich severed the English church fnsm Rome and made the king 
and his successors heads of the Church of England. 

In 1536 Queen Anne was accused of adultery, condemned, and 
beheaded, and a short time later Henry married Jane Seymotir who 
gave birth to a son, Edward. A few weeks after the birth of the 
prince, Jane died. Henry now made a political marriage. To coun- 
terbalance the Franco-Spanish alliance, he prepared to ally himself 
wth the Protestant princes of Germany by marrying Anne of Cleves. 
Cromwell had arranged the matA, and had submitted a flattering 
portrait of Anne by the great painter Holbein. But Henry was so re- 
pelled by his first sight of the bride-to-be, “the great Flanders mare” 
he called her, that he could scarcely be penuaded to go through 
with the ceremony. Crom^vell was arrested for treason and executed 
in 7542. 

Let us complete the list of Henry’s wives by recalling that he next 
married the beautiful Catherine Howard who, fifteen months after 
her marriage, was condemned for Immoral conduct and beheaded. 
Henry’s su^ and last wife >vas the dhcreet widow, Catherine Parr, 
tvho outlived the king. 

During the despotic reign of Henry VIII England prospered, this 
despite the fact that the monarAy was costly, for Henry was lavish 
in his expenditures. He dissipat^ the treasure he had inherited 
from his father. When England separated from Rome, Henry sup- 
pressed the monasteries and confiscated their property. This wealth 
too he laed up. Toward the close of his reign he obtained money by 
debasing the coinage. This reduction of the percentage of gold and 
silver in the coins lowered the value of money and caused prices to 
fluctuate, and commerce suffered. 

Before his death Henry arranged for the succession by making a 
will. His son Edward, a sickly youth, was first in line of succession. 
But in the event that Edward should not survive to leave an heir, 
the succession ^vas to pass to Henry’s oldest daughter, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Catherine of Aragon. In the event of Mai^s death, Elizabeth, 
daughter 0/ Anne Boieyn, was to be next in iine. 

The Renaissance in England 

During the course of Henry’s reign the Renaissance was well es- 
tablished in England. Art, letters, and music flourished. Despite the 
troubled reigns of Edward VI and Mary, they continued to a high 
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flowenng under EIi2abeth The lusty vigor of English life under the 
Tudors IS recalled for us by the extravagant richness of costume 
which we notice in the portraits by Hans Holbein who painted at 
the English court, in the dating adventures of Elizabethan freeboot 
ers, and above all in the magnificent productions of the dramatists 
of the period whose crowning genius was Wilham Shakespeare 
After Henry’s death the course of English history was much 
affected by developments on the continent of Europe and else 
where It will be convenient therefore to view the reigns of the later 
Tudors from the broader perspective of European and s\forldwidc 
developments 



XXXIX 


The Predomtmnce of Spam 


The EMpmc oe Gitaiujis V 

Albert op mainz had foreseen that upon the death of the cm 
peror hrloximihan there would be a hvely contest over the unpenal 
SUCCC 3310 IL Three powerful and wealthy monarchs competed in 
bnbmg the seven electors of the Holy Roman Empire It u claimed 
that the only elector who refused all bnbes, and ^vho acted m 
accordance >vith his best judgment and his comaence> was Fred 
cnck, the elector of Saxony The three candidates were Henry VIH 
of England, Francis I of France, and Charles I of Spam 

In the end it Avas Charles I of Spam, grandson of Maxunihan, 
who was raised to the imperial ofEcc as the Emperor Charles V 
Charles, who was a Hapsbuig, became the greatest ruler m Europe. 
The Hapsburg family, from very humble begmmngs had, by shrewd 
pohey and the patient enlargement of their holdings, nsen to tbe 
position of first place This nse began with Count Rudolph m the 
thirteenth century who, elected emperor m 1273, foob advantage of 
his position to obtain as a personal fief the duchy of Austria. By 3 
senes of shrewd mamages the family held its position and increased 
its possessions For a while the house of Luxembourg replaced the 
Hapsburgs on the imperial throne, but in 1440 the Hapsburgs were 
restored They continued to rule the empire until it was dissolved in 
1806 by Napoleon They retained Austria until the end of World 
War I 

MaMir^an I (1493-1519) mamed Mary of Burgundy who 
brought him Franche Comtd, Luxembourg, Flanders Artois, and 
me Netherlands These possessions were passed on to Charles upon 
the death of his father m 1506 Charles’ father, Phibp, had married 
Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spanish rulers In 
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151G the Spanish inheritance passed to Charles. This brought under 
his control not only Spain itself and the Spanish islands of the 
Mediterranean; also the Spanish possessions in Italy and the vast 
and growing American empire. A mere listing of all of Charles* 
titles and territories would require pages. 

The Manv Problems or Charles V 

Having been elected emperor, Charles desired nothing so much 
as to be left alone to establish his administration, to become familiar 
with his ne\v subjects, and to free himself from his heavy debt to the 
Fugger bankers who had raised the funds with which he had bought 
his election. We have already noted the growing nationalism of the 
peoples of Europe, This new spirit made ea^ part of Charles’ 
empire jealous of the other , 

Spain had only recently been united by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
It was not until 1492 that these rulers drove out the last of the 
Moslems from Granada where they had been in control since 7x1. 
All during the Middle Ages that part of Sp^ which was not 
under Moslem control had been made up of small principalities 
which were almost constantly at war. Charles, who was raised in 
Flanders, offended his Spanl^ subjects by appointing Flemings to 
posts in the Spanish government. When he sought the imperial 
cro\vn, the Spaniards revolted, fearing Spain would become sub- 
ordinated to the German empire. 

The Situation in France 

Francis I, who had lost the imperial election, found his nation, 
France, surrounded by Hapsburg lands. A glance at the map will 
help us to understand why Frands felt that the security of France 
was menaced by Hapsbuig power. To the north and east were the 
Netherlands, Flanders, Luxembourg, Franche-Comte. Across the 
Alps and to the south and southwest lay the duchy of Milan, Naples 
Sstiiiids, Cbrsica, tlu Jinfearfes; arrrf of course 5paiir 
Itself. And to the north, across the Channel, lay England whose king 
was married to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabdla. 

King Francis I adopted a i>olicy which was pursued by his suc- 
cessors for some time to come. T^t policy vras to keep the mon- 
archy strong inside France, and to use every opportunity to break 






The Empire of 
CHARLES V 
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the power of the great Hapsbuig empire which surrounded France 
on three sides He immediately laid claim to the Italian possessions 
of the Hapsburgs and attacked the duchy of Milan The harassed 
Charles, with unsolved problems awaiting him m Spain and 
Germany while the Ottoman Turks threatened his empire on the 
continent and in the Mediterranean, was forced to gather troops 
and defend his possessions In 1525 the French were overwhelmingly 
defeated in northern Italy and Francis was taken prisoner 

The Fugger bankers, already heavily invested in Charles’ empire, 
were slow to provide Charles wth the money he needed to pay hu 
troops In 1527 the unpaid soldiery marched southward to Rome and 
subjected the city to an eight day sack The pope took refuge in the 
impregnable castle of Saint An^o which was originally the tomb 
of the Roman emperor Hadnan Despite his defeat Francis persisted 
in his effort to break the Hapsbuig power He made alliances with 
Denmark, Sweden, with the German pnnces who opposed the 
emperor, and even with the Moslem Turk In 1535 Francesco 
Sforza, duke of Milan, died and Francis claimed the ducal throne 
for his son Thu started another war which lasted until 1544 

The Turks 

In 1520 the sultan, Selim the Gnm (1512-1520), was succeeded 
by Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566), under whom the 
Turkuh empire reached the zenith of its power After the fall of 
Constantmople m 1453 the Turks had consolidated their control of 
the Balkans and had extended their conquests elsewhere In 152* 
Suleiman captured Belgrade, a fortress which had checked the 
Turkish advance into Hungary In the following year the island of 
Rhodes, stronghold of the knights of St John, was taken and the 
eastern Mediterranean At the great battle of 
Moha« in 1526, the Hungarian army was routed by the Turks and 
L drovmed while fleemg from battle Thus the 

bulk of Hungary fell into Turkish hands 

Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who was the brother of the 
Emperor Charles V, claimed the throne of Hungary Invading the 
country, he took Bucharest Suleiman then invaded Austna and 
laid siege to Vienna The Austrians fought so vahantly that Suleunait 
was forced to raise the siege, but he returned to the task three years 
later with a great army 
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As ruler of the Germans, as a Hapsburg, and as emperor and 
therefore the secular leader of 'western Christendom, Charles was 
obliged to protect Christian Europe from the Turkish menace. It 
mattered not that the king of France was his bitter enemy, that the 
Gennan Protestant princes had formed a league against him, that 
the English Ung had cast off his wife, Charles* aunt, and severed 
England from the church of Rome. Charles raised an array and 
Suleiman was forced to raise the siege and ■withdraw. Charles next 
planned to clear the Moslems from the Mediterranean for, not only 
did Christian shipping suffer at the hands of the Moslem raiders 
based in north Africa, the coasts of southern Europe were rmded 
and along with plunder the Saracens carried off youtiis and maidens 
to be sold in eastern slave markets and confined in eastern harems. 

In the summer of 1535 Charles destroyed a Moorish fleet and 
seized the Moslem stronghold of Tunis in north Africa. Here he 
found and released from the filthy and overcrowded Moslem prisons 
some twenty-two thousand Christians. He was forced to abandon 
his purpose of clearing the Mediterranean when Francis I of 
France invaded the duchy of Milan. 

Gerkanv m Relatiok to Charles V 

^Vhen Charles I, Hapsburg king of Spain, was elected emperor 
^ Charles V, the Germans at once became fearful lest German 
interests be subordinated to Spanish interests by the emperor. They 
presented a set of conditions to Charles which he accepted, but this 
by no means allayed German fears. We saw that Lutheris attacks 
upon the Roman church quickly aroused a strong anti-foreign feel- 
ing throughout Germany, Many German nobles took advantage of 
the spread of Lutheranism to seize church lands and incorporate 
them into their own estates. 

It naturally became the concern of the emperor to end the 
troubles among his German subjects, to bring about a settlement of 
the Lutheran controversy, to protect the church and princes from 
King despoiled of their lands, and to maintain order and peace. 
A series of synods and diets, over some of which the emperor pre- 
uded, failed to bring about a conciliation between Lutherans and 
Catholics. In 1531 the German Rcotestant princes banded together 
m an association known as the Schmalkaldic League which soon 
became involved in a war against the emperor. 
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The year 1 547 was a happy one for Charles V In that year both 
Franas I of France and Henry VIII of England died, a five year 
truce was signed with the sultan, and the opposition of the S chm a l 
kaldic League was broken at the battle of Muhiberg Within three 
years however Charles was faced by as many difficulties as ever 
His svise attempt to create a closer umty in Germany was resisted, 
his effort to end the religious dispute was resisted by Protestant and 
Catholic, Maurice of Saxony led a rebellion against the emperor 
which was kept alive by the French after Maurice’s death in 1553 

Worn out by the cares of a long reign, Charles arranged for a 
division of the far flung Hapsburg empire between his son Philip 
and his brother Ferdinand In 1555 he surrendered the Netherlands 
to Philip In 1556 he resigned the empire to his brother Ferdinand 
who was already ruling in his name In 1558 he died quietly in 
retirement in Spam 

PhIUP II AND EnOIAND 

While Charles had been raised m Flanders and appeared a 
foreigner in the eyes of his Spanish subjects, Phihp, who bad been 
raised and educated in Spam, seemed a foreigner to the Netlwr^ 
landers for he did not even speak their language During Charles 
reign the Netherlands had reraamed loyal to their Hapsburg ruler, 
but under Philip there developed m the lowlands a strong nationalist 
sentiment 

In 1543, at the age of sixteen, Philip was mamed to his cousin, 
princess Mana of Portugal, who died giving birth to Don Canos 
Charles then arranged a second marriage for his son to Mary Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VIII This mamage was a failure from the start 
for Philip was unpopular m England 

Dunng the brief reign of the frail Edward VI (r547"*553) 
his unde Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford and duke of Soinersfi^ 
became virtual dictator of England as Lord Protector He was head 
of the Protestant party, and with the aid of Archbishop Cranm^ 
succeeded m introducing Protestant reforms m the English church. 
Even though he had broken with Rome, Henry VIII continued to 
regard himself as a Catholic He msisted upon maintaining the 
Catholic dogmas and service and penecuted the Protestants Birt 
by the time Mary came to the throne in 1553 Protestantism bad 
been well advanced m England, for the duke of Northumberland, 
successor to Somerset, also strongly favored Protestantism 
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When Mary came to the throne in 1553, Parliament obligingly 
repealed the reforms of Edward’s reigiii discarded Cranmer’s Book 
of Common Prayer, condemned marriage of the clergy, and restored 
the Latin service of the Catholic church- These changes the English 
might have accepted calmly, but they were averse to recognizing 
papal supremacy. Mary secured the repeal of the anti-papal legis- 
lation of Henry VIII, received Cardinal Pole, the papal legate, and 
proceeded to persecute those Englishmen who refused to accept 
Catholicism. Philip was ^vrongly blamed by the English for many 
of Mai/s unpopular acts. Englishmen called to him in the streets 
to hurry up and beget an heir and then take himself off to Spain. 

Philip left England in the autumn of 1555. However he returned 
in 1557 to seek England’s aid in his war against France. In spite of 
popular opposition Mary joined the war with disastrous results, for 
in 1558 the French took Calais, the last remnant of the once exten- 
sive English dominion in France. The childless Mary died in 
November 1558, and the ties between England and Spain were 
severed. 

The Problems op Philip II 

During the first two years of his reign Philip was engaged in a 
war with France. However both Philip and his enemy Henry II of 
France svere concerned over the spread of Protestantism. In 1559, 
in the treaty of Cateau-Gambr&b the tsvo monarchs arranged a 
peace which left them free to suppress the spread of heresy in their 
respective dom^s. 

Many problems demanded Philip’s attention- Charles had not 
found time to devise a centralized administration for Spain, each 
of whose many province owed him separate allegiance and existed 
under a separate administration. The Tmk was still a menace to 
Europe both upon land and in tiie Mediterranean. An administra- 
tive problem also confronted Philip in the Netherlands for some sort 
of imification jand was if ihe 

provinces were to be administered efficiently. In addition, Philip 
regarded himself as the champion and protector of Catholicism all 
over Europe. This involved him in efforts to suppress Protestantism 
« the Netherlands, to root out heresy among the newly converted 
V ^ southern Spain which had been conquered by 

erdinand and Isabella. It was also necessary to foster the develop- 
®ent of the great Spanish empire in America and to protect Spanish 
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shipping from the increasing raids of pirates and freebooten in 
both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 

Pinup AND THE Turks 

In 1570 the pope, Venice, and Spain, formed a league against 
the Turk A fleet of 264 vessels was brought together and placed 
under the command of Philip’s half brother, Don Jon of Austna 
On October 7, 1571 the fleet met the formidable Turbsh force of 
300 vessels at Lepanto in the Gulf of Connth The overwbelmii^ 
victory of the Christian fleet was hailed svith jubilation throughout 
Europe Don Jon now proposed to seue the Turkish strongholds in 
the East and free the Mediterranean from Moslem control once and 
for all, but Vemce withdrew her support and proceeded to make 
a separate treaty and a commercial agreement with the Tuib 
In Spain the Monscos, the Moslems who had been converted to 
Chnstianity after the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isa 
bella, Viere accused of practicing in secret the faith which they ^ 
outwardly abandoned The Inquisibon, which had been introduce 
into Spam xmder Ferdinand and Isabella and flourished under the 
famous, or infamous, Torquemada, lyho became its president w 
1483, was employed once again to ferret out heresy Its acbviti« 
provoked a rebellion which broke out in 1569, and was put down 
only after much bloodshed 

The Revolt of the Netherlands 
When Philip tned to reform and consolidate the administration 
of the Netherlands, the Dutch provinces, traditionally jealous of 
their independence, resisted his efforts As \vas natural, Philip ein 
ployed a good many Spaniards m his administration Unfortunately 
they showed little regard for the feelings of Philip’s Dutch subjects 
When the nobles presented a petition to Philip’s regent, Margaret 
of Parma, a Spanish ofGcial contemptuously referred to them ns 
beggars The Dutch promptly adopted the name and medieval m 
sigma of the beggar 

Before Philip could act upon the petition of his Netherlan^ 
subjects, an anti Cathohe not broke out, led pnnapally by the 
radical Anabaptist sect which favored the overthrow of government 
as well as church Great damage was done to Christian churcl^ 
Philip decided that it was too late for conciliatory measures He 
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dispatched the duke of Alva to the Netherlands vdth an army. Alva 
ruled with an iron hand. The rebels were condemned to death after 
summaiy trial, and their property was confiscated. Alva succeeded 
in embittering the Dutch beyond any hope of reconciliation. Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, assumed the leadership of the rebels and a 
prolonged struggle was begun. The ablest of Alva’s successors, 
Alexander Famese, was successful in bringing about a division 
between the Catholic south and the Protestant north of the Nether- 
lands, but it was the most he could achieve. The seven Protestant 
provinces bound themselves together in a league called the Union 
of Utrecht in 1581 and renounced their allegiance to the king of 
Spain. Tlus Union of Utrecht is sometimes called the Dutch 
Declaration of Independence. 

PHtt-rp AND ENGIwiNZ> 

One of Philip’s problems was the development and the protec- 
tion of his American empire. These colonies continued to produce 
many commodities that were in demand in Europe. But around 
1535 there began to arrive in Spain shipments of gold and silver 
from Mejdco and Peru. Enormous as this wealth was, it quickly 
passed out of Spanish hands for Philip was engaged throughout his 
entire reign in large and costly enterprises; war with France and 
with the Turk, rebellion in the Neflierlands, in Italy, in Germany, 
and finally war against England. It is interesting to observe that the 
predous metals, brought from America and quickly distributed over 
Europe through the hiring of troops, and the purdiase of supplies, 
contributed substantially to European prosperity by providing the 
material for new money when new money was needed for the con- 
venience of expanding economic activity. 

In 1580 Philip seized an opportunity to extend enormously the 
Spanish empire and to Unite the Iberian Peninsula. In 1580 the 
tluone of Portugal became vacant upon the death of King Henry 
^thout heirs. Philip, whose mother was the eldest daughter of 
lung Manuel and whose wife was a Portuguese princess, claimed the 
throne. Portugal with its great eastern, African, and American 
empire — for the Portuguese had discovered and developed Brazil — 
rerndned under Spanish rule from 1580 to 1640. 

Although the pope had divided the non-Christian world between 
Spain and Portugal, awarding to Portugal Africa and Asia, and to 
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Spain all the Americas except Brazil, the other European states ^ 
refused to pay serious attention to the agreement. The English, like t 
the Spanish and Portuguese before them, sought to discover a | 
route to the East. During Mary*s reign Sir Hugh 'Willoughby acd , 
Richard Chancellor sailed in search of a northeast passage around ? 
Europe to China and the Indies. Chancellor entered the ^Vhite Sea | 
and was taken to Moscow where he arranged a trade treaty vvith i 
Ivan the Temblc. In 1554 Queen Mary chartered the Muscovy 1 
Company to handle the trade with Russia. Later John Davis made ^ 
three attempts to find a northwest passage around North America ' 
to the East between 1585 and 1587. j 

In the meantime English adventurers sought to break the Spanish 
and Portuguese monopolies over trade srith the East and with the 
New World. John Hawkins in 1562 seized three hundred Negroes 
along the Guinea coast of Africa, and carried them to America 
where he sold them at great profit to the Sparuards who reeded 
laborers on their plantations and In the mines. Hawkins repeated 
this venture twice again, the third time accompanied by Francis 
Drake. Their five vessels were attacked by a Spanish fleet and 
Hawkins and Drake barely escaped. In revenge Drake resorted to 
buccaneering or piracy, and preyed on Spanish shipping. His «• 
ample was followed by many other English adventurers. Spanish 
shipping and the Spanish colonies suffered from their raids 
One of Drake’s early adventures was the capture of a treasure 
caravan and thirty tons of silver in the Isthmus of Panama. In 1577 
he rounded South America and sailed up the west coast. The 
Spanish ships carrying Inca treasure to the Isthmus were taken com* 
pletely by surprise. Drake explored the California coast in search 
of a northwest passage, and then turned west and headed across the 
Pacific. Following Magellan’s route, he arrived in England in 15S0 
with such a cargo of gold and silver and spices and silks as had 
never been seen in England. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. 


The Invincible Armada 

When Plulip’s ambassadors protested against the English attacks 
upon Spanish shippmg and settlements, Elizabeth pretended she 
was unable to control buccaneering activity. Yet she secretly sup- 
ported many of their enterprises and shared in their profits. 

Flubp determined to put an end to English piracy. He built a 
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great armada, or fleet of ships, for the invasion of England In May 
1588 Philip’s fleet of one hundred and thirty ships set sail carrying 
19,000 soldiers and 8,000 seamen It has been calculated that the 
total tonnage of the fleet vm about 57,868 tons, which is less than 
that of the former Cunard hner Q,veen Mary The Enghsh prepared 
to meet the invasion and collected shipping all along the coast The 
opposmg fleets ^vere about equal in tonnage, but the Enghsh ships 
were smaller, hghter, more maneuverable, and their guns had a 
greater range than the Spanish and could be flred faster With these 
advantages the English succeeded in damaging and smking a num- 
ber of the Spanish ships With ammunition low, the Spaniards 
realized the venture was lost As they turned tmvard home, a violent 
storm completed the havoc that had been begun by the English 
The destruction of the Armada did not end the war with Eng- 
land, but Phihp’s mam attention was drawn to other fields He sent 
a force into France to help the Cathohe League in its war against 
Henry of Navarre in the hope both of combatting Protestantism and 
of keepmg France engaged m mtemal stnfe And for a time it 
seemed indeed as if France might lose all that she had gamed under 
her long Ime of kings 


XL 


The Absolute Monarchy tn France 


ARANCis 1 (1515-1547) had not hesitated to ally himself with the 
Moslem Turk or with the Protestant pnnees of Germany when by 
domg so he was able to cause trouble for the Hapsburgs However 
he was not tolerant of Protestantism m France His motto t/n ro», 
tine foi, une lot , — one king, one faith, one law— expressed his con- 
ception of national unity This was the view that was held through- 
out Europe until the middle of the seventeenth century A subject 
who differed from his pnnee m rehgion was held to be treasonable 
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The persecution of all those subjects who differed with them in 
religion by Henry VIII, Mary, Phihp H, Francis I, was the normal 
and expected conduct of the time When, after the Wars of the 
Schmalkaldic League, Lutherans and Cathohcs finally came to 
terms, the Peace of Augsburg recognized both religions But when 
Calvinism spread into Germany, it was no more tolerated by 
Lutherans than by Cathohcs And wherever the Calvinists estalh 
lished themselves they matched and surpassed the mtolerance of 
others It was an age of strong behef, and such an age is never one 
of toleration 

In 1547 a special tribunal was added to the Parlement of Pans 
to deal with cases of heresy It became known as the Chambre 
Ardente or Burning Court Henry II (1547-1559) continued the 
rehgious policies of Francis and attempted to establish the Inquia 
tion in F ranee Nevertheless Protestanusm spread It was Calvins 
doctnnes which appealed to Frenchmen rather than Luther’s As 
tlw new faith spread, principally among the burgher population of 
the towns, its adherents became known as Huguenots 

Henry II died in 1559 leaving three sons, all of whom became 
wnp of France They were Francis II (1559-1560), Charles K 
(1560-1574), and Henry III (1574-1589) During the bnef imgn 
of Francis II, who was the husband of Mary Stuart, Mary’s uncles, 
the ci^dmal of Lorraine and the duke of Guise, dominated France 
But when Charles IX came to the throne his mother, Cathenne de’ 
Medici, became regent dunng his minonty 

^^J^erme was an ambiUous woman, a Medici, and a loyal Catho- 
ic She seems to have been less mterested in the welfare of France 
than m extending the influence of her family through good marriage 
connections and m advanang the interests of the Roman Catholic 


The Wars or Religion 

T, Guise came upon a congregation of Hugue- 

Wh. => ‘*“rch service in defiance of the local law 

Vhen the Hu^enots were ordered to disperse, a quarrel resulted 
during wbeh the duke’s men killed and injured many of the Hugue- 
am. f d .if spread, the Huguenots took up 

™ renus of religious wars was begun When in 1563 
of thfcalSiTp^!^’ recognised head 
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Despite the wars Calvinism spread. In 1570 Catherine adopted a 
policy of conciliation toivard them. Admiral Coligny, the Protestant 
leader, was made a member of the cabinet and soon came to exer- 
cise a considerable influence over the king. This troubled Catherine 
who began to foresee the loosening of her dominance of the young 
king. 

Coligny escaped an attempt at assassination, and went direct to 
the Idng who promised a thorough investigation. Fearing the ex- 
posure of her guilty knowledge of the plot and the consequent loss 
of her position at court, Catherine gained the king’s ear, and won his 
consent to the famous massacre of the Huguenots which took place 
on St Bartholomew’s Day 1575. 

The slaughter of the Huguenot leaders, including Admiral 
Coligny, did not break the movement. The St Bartholomew massa- 
cre had spread from Paris to other parts of the country, and the 
struggle was only further embittered as a consequence. Charles IX 
died in 1574 and was succeeded by his brother Henry III. 

In Hemy's reign France became divided into three factions: the 
extreme Catholic party led by Henry, duke of Guise; the Huguenots, 
who had as their leader, Henry of Navarre; and a moderate Catho- 
lic group known as the politiques who were inclined to the view that 
it was not necessary to exterminate the Huguenots in order to pre- 
serve the unity of France, The leader of this group was Henry HI, 
king of France. The later phase of the religious struggles in France 
therefore is known as the Wars of the Three Henrys. 

Philip II of Spain supported tife Guises and the extreme Catholic 
party, who became more powerful than die king. In 1588 Henry of 
Franw arranged the assassination of Henry, duke of Guise. He 
then joined Henry of Navarre, and together they laid siege to Paris 
which was in possession of the Catholic League. But Henry of 
France was assassinated in 1589 and there was left Henry of 
Navarre, leader of the Huguenots, who ivas heir to the throne of 
France. Henry knew that while he remained a Protestant he would 
not be accepted by Catholic France, He therefore became a Catho- 
lic, and was crowned Henry IV (1589-1610). 

The Reigh of Henrv IV 

Henry was an able and popular ruler. When he ascended the 
throne the nobility were very powerful. Many of them would have 
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cuted Temporanly the queen mother and Richelieu were banished 
from court, but m 1622 a reconahation was arranged and Richelieu 
became a member of the royal council Louis XIII was quick to 
recognize the gemus of his minister By 1624 Richeheu was head 
of the state 


RiCKEUEtJ 

The outhne of Richeheu’s broad policy is simple It was to make 
the monarchy supreme m France and France supreme in Europe 
In order to achieve the first of these purposes it was necessary 
for Richelieu to break the power of the nobles and of the Hugue- 
nots, the latter of whom, with their hundred fortified cities, consti- 
tuted a state ivithin a state An uprising of the Huguenots gave 
Richeheu the opportunity he desired to destroy their military power 
He personally organized and conducted the siege of La Rochelle 
and kept the English from relieving the city by constructing a great 
mole which closed the harbor In die peace of Alais (1629) Riche- 
heu confirmed the Huguenots in the possession of their civil and 
religious rights, but deprived them of the mihtary and political 
pnvilcges which had made them a separate state inside France 
In ]6s6 Richeheu decreed the destruction of all fortified castles 
not necessary for defense against a foreign foe He enforced the 
edicts against dueling and forbade pnvate warfare He established 
an admimstration of tntendants in the provinces and transferred 
the police, judicial and financial administration from the nobles 
into the hands of these new representatives of the crown By these 
measures Richelieu reduced the power of the nobles 
In order to make France supreme in Europe, Richeheu had to 
reduce the power of the Hapsburgs In this he foJJowed the line of 
Francis I and Henrys II and IV, but with much greater success 
than his predecessors When the last of the rehgious wars broke out 
m 161&-— the Thirty Years* War — ^Richeheu followed its progress 
'wtb cJsso affenCftjn. U'ftencver (he Hapsbut^ seemed to 
tnumphed Richeheu used the influence of France to reopen the 
conflict. Finally, after Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden had each 
fought and lost a phase of the long struggle, Richeheu took France 
mto the conflict. 

Neither Richeheu, ivho died in 1642, nor his king Louis XIII, 
"no died the following ^ car, <aw the conclusion of the struggle But 
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Richelieu had found and tnuned an able successor who carried oa 
his work. This was Cardinal Mazarin. 

During Richelieu’s long and successful direcrion of the govern* 
ment of France, he was confronted by conspiracies and plots of all 
sorts designed to bring him into disfavor with the king, and to topple 
him from office. Even the queen, Anne of Atutria, and the queen 
mother, Marie de’ Medici, his former patron, were jealous of his 
power. But Louis was a man sufficiently strong-minded to trust 
his great minister and to sustain him ag ains t attack although it 
must be admitted that during the early years, before the king had 
come to know and trust Richelieu thorougHy, there were tiiiiej 
when the cardinal’s position was very insecure. 

Mazakin 

Cardinal Mazarin was an Italian churchman whose abilities 
Richelieu early recognized. He was trained by Richelieu to succe^ 
him as fint minister and head of the state under the king. Maza^ 
was the real ruler of France after the death of Richelieu and during 
the minority of the young Louis XIV. 

Although Mazarin was an able ruler he was a foreigner— h* 
always spoke French with a marked Italian accent— and he wai 
blatantly greedy. He accumulated a great fortune and lavished 
wealth upon the members of his family who came from Italy and 
settled in France. It was obvious to the French that the weslt^ 
flaunted so arrogantly by the MazarinI had come out of their otro 
pockets. In addition, the nobles made a last attempt to regain iheh 
lost power during the minority of Louis XIV. 

The revolt of the nobles under Mazarin is called the Fronde. 
There were two such outbreaks in Paris, both of which svere succ^' 
fully put down with the help of troops retuming from the Thirty 
Years* War which had ended in 1648. It was the last attempt of- 
the nobles against the monarchy. When Mazarin died in 1661, 
^uis XIV took cha^e of the government as his own first minister. 
It was Ac “sun king,” Louis XTV, who splendidly wielded the 
autocratic power that had been built up for him during long 
centuries of struggle by earlier monarchs and their ministers. 
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XLI 


Germarv^ and the Thirty Tear^ War 


In 1555 THE SCHMAlKAiDIC WARS WCTC brought tO R 

by the Peace of Augshurg and Lutheranism was formJly ' 

Under the terms of the peace each prince was free to dec de 

whether Catholicism or Lutheranism would be the 

pon in his domain. Many of the Germ^ pnncM an p 

Ld been converted to Lutheranism had swzed the 

erty of the GathoUc church. It \vas agreed that all 

appropriated before 155a would remain in ^ rtinreh 

seized after that Ume was to be returned to the 

Any ecclesiastical prince who subsequently became a Pro 

to surrender his see. Lutheran subjects of Catholic pnnees 

to be forced to give up their beliefs, . j ru. 

But the terms of the Peace of Augsburg were disregarded. 
property was not returned and further confi^Uom too p 
addition the Peace had recognized only the Catholic an u 
religions. As Calrausm spread through the Germames ® 
began to insist upon the same rights as were enjoyed y e 
erans. A league of Protestant princes ^va5 formed in 
leadership of the Calvinist prince Frederick, of the Rhenish Palati- 
nate, to secure a revision of the settlement. 1 . u * 

The Lutheran break with the Church of Rome had brought about 
a reformation— or counter-reformation— in the Catholic chm^. 
The Council of Trent, in several sessions between 1545 and 1503. 
had reaffirmed and clarified the basic CathoHc doctrines and had 
instituted a thorough-going reform of the clergy. The ^ 

Jesus, the Jesuit order, was orgarmed by Ignatius Loyola, and me 
Jesuits devoted themselves to winning back to the church many w 
had accepted the teachings of Luther and Calvin. 
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Richelieu had found and trained an able successor who carried cq ^ 
his wort. This was Cardinal Mazarin. 

During Richelieu’s long and successful direction of the govern- ’ 
ment of France, he was confronted by conspiracies and plots of all 
sorts designed to bring him into disfavor with the king, and to topple » 
him from office. Even the queen, Anne of Austria, and the queea 
mother, Marie de’ Medici, his former patron, were jealous of his ^ 
power. But Louis was a man sufficiently strong-minded to tnist i 
his great minister and to sustain him against attack although it 
must be admitted that during the early years, before the king had 
come to know and trust Richelieu thoroughly, there were times ^ 
when the cardinal’s position was very insecure. > 

Mazakim 

Cardinal Mazarin was an Italian churchman whose abilities 
Richelieu early recognized. He was trained by Richelieu to succerf 
him as first minister and head of the state under the king Mazarin < 
was the real ruler of France after the death of Richelieu and during 
the minonty of the young Louis XIV, 

Although Mazarin was an able ruler he was a foreignen— he 
always spoke French with a marked Italian accent— and he vai 
blatantly greedy. He accumulated a great fortune and lavished 
wealth upon the members of his family who came from Italy and 
settled in France. It was obvious to the French that the wcal^ 
flaunted so arrogantly by the Mazarini had come out of their 0^ 
pockets. In addition, the nobles made a last attempt to regain their 
lost power during the minority of Louis XIV. 

The revolt of the nobles under Mazarin is called the Fronde. 
There were two such outbreaks in Paris, both of which \vere success- 
fully put down with the help of troops returning from the Thirty 
Years War which had ended in 1648. It was the last attempt 
the nobles against the monarchy. When Mazarin died in i66t, 
^uis XIV took charge of the government as his own first minister. 
It was the “sun king,” Louis XIV, who splendidly wielded the 
autocratic power that had been built up for him during lonS 
centunes of struggle by earlier raonarchs and their ministers. 
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League were aided by the extraordinary adventurer Wallenstein 
' who had managed to acquire much of the wealth of the deposed 
Calvinist nobles of Bohemia whose estates were confiscated. Wallen- 
[ stein rabed a motley army of adventurers from all lands, promising 
I them high pay and plunder. In i6a6 at Lutter Chrbtian IV was 
! overwhelmingly defeated by the combined forces of Tilly and Wal- 
[ Icnstein. A peace was finally arranged at Lubeck in 1629. In the 
! same year the emperor issued the Edict of Restitution by which all 
i lands confiscated in violation of the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 
were to be restored to the Catholic Church. 

Sweden Intervenes 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark had been united in a single state 
under the king of Denmark in 1397. But in the sixteenth century 
Sweden, with Finland, had broken away from the union and estab- 
Ibhed an independent state with Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as 
king. The country had adopted Lutheranbm and the church came 
completely under the domination of the crown. The grandson of 
Vasa, Gustavm Adolphus (1611-1632), now decided that by as- 
suming leadership of the Protestant cause he would be able to make 
Sweden the lea^ng power in nordiem Europe. In his effort to 
dominate the Baltic, he had engaged in a series of wars with Russia 
which had Avon him control of Estonia and Ingria and confirmation 
of hb possession of Finland. He had wrested Livonia from Poland 
in a war which lasted from 1621 to 1629. 

Gustavus now sought an opportunity of extending Swedbh dom- 
i^tion to the Baldc coasts of Germany. At the same time the Catho- 
lic Cardinal Richelieu cast about for a means of continuing the 
German struggle and thus of further weakening the Hapsburgs. 
The two arranged an alliance whereby Richelieu provided Gustavus 
wjth arms and money on condition that he would protect the free- 
dom of Catholic worship in conquered territories. 

In 1630 Gustavus landed in Pomerania where he occupied for. 
tr^es and opened negotiations with the Protestant princes. Mean- 
while the Catholics besieged Magdeburg in 1630. The massacre 
which followed the fall of the dty brought Gustavus the prompt 
^pport of the German Protestants. Wallenstein’s private army had 
been dbbanded and Tilly, who failed to check the Swedbh advance. 
Was killed in battle on the Leek in 1632. \Vallenstein was recalled 
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In order to offset the influence of the Protestant League tJic 
German Catholic pnnces formed a league under the leadenhip of 
Duke Maximihan of Bavaria Tfaeir object was to prevent further j 
secularization of church property, and if possible to regain some of [ 
the lands that had been lost to the church 


The Bohemian Revolt 

The incident which preopitated the Thirty Years’ ^Var occurred 
in Bohemia The Czech nobles, many of whom were Calvimst 
feared that upon the accession of Ferdinand of Styna who \ws a 
zealous Catholic, many of their pnvileges would be curtailed and 
Calvinism would be prohibited They asserted the right to elect their 
osvn king and in i6i8 a delegation of Bohemian nobles broke into 
the impenal offices m Prague and hurled Ferdinands representa 
tives out of a castle window some sixty feet above the ground Thc) 
were saved from serious injury by landing m a manure pile The 
Bohemians then elected as their king, Frederick, the Palatine elector 
and leader of the Protestant League 

In ]6t9 the emperor Matthias died and Ferdinand bec am e cm 
peror as Ferdinand II He called upon the Catholic League and 
upon his Spanish cousin, Philip III, for help The Bohemian phase 
of the Thirty Years’ War %vas bnef The Protestant pnnces gaw 
Frederick little support, and at the battle of ^Vhlte Hill m Bohemia 
he was deosively beaten by the forces of the Cathobc League led bj 
Count Tilly The Spaniards invaded the Rhineland from the Ncth 
crlands, and with the assistance of the Bavarians seized the Ibla 
tmate which was eventually turned over to Maximilian of Bavanx 



The Danish War 

Philip then resumed thc Dutch War England and France sup- 
ported Holland, but the Spanish were successful against all three 
encmes A Dutch attack on Brazil failed, as did an English attack 
on Cadiz. But the Hapsburg and Catholic successes alarmed the 
Irototants m northern Europe and Christian IV, the Lutheran king 
of Demnark (1588-164O), dcaded to champion tlic Protestant 
came He was aided by generous grants of money from England 
In 1635 Christian imadcd Germany Tilly and thc Catholic 
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League were aided by the extraordinary adventurer Wallenstein 
who had managed to acquire much of the wealth of the deposed 
Calvinist nobles of Bohemia whose estates were confiscated. Wallen- 
stein raised a motley army of adventurers from all lands, promising 
them high pay and plunder. In 1626 at Lutter Christian IV was 
overwhelmingly defeated by the combined forces of Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein. A peace was finally arranged at Lubeck in 1629. In the 
same year the emperor issued the Edict of Restitution by which all 
lands confiscated in violation of the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 
were to be restored to the Catholic Church. 

Sweden Intervenes 

Norway, Sweden, and Demnark had been united in a single state 
under the king of Denmark fn 1397. But in the sixteenth century 
Sweden, with Finland, had broken away from the union and estab- 
lished an independent state with Gmtavus Vasa (1523-1560) as 
king. The country had adopted Lutheranism and the church came 
completely under the domination of the crown. The grandson of 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632), now decided that by as- 
suming leadership of the Protestant cause he would be able to make 
Sweden the leading po>ver in nordiem Europe. In his effort to 
dominate the Baltic, he had engaged in a series of wars with Russia 
"hich had ^von him control of Estonia and Ingria and confirmation 
of his possession of Finland. He had wrested Livonia from Poland 
in a war which lasted from 1621 to 1629. 

Gustavus nmv sought an opportunity’ of extending Swedish dom- 
itotion to the Baltic coasts of (^rmany. At the same time the Catho- 
lic Cardinal Richelieu cast about for a means of continuing the 
German struggle and thus of further weakening the Hapsburgs. 
The two arranged an alliance whereby Richelieu provided Gustavus 
^th arms and money on condition that he would protect the free- 
dom of Catholic worsWp in conquered territories. 

In, iSgo Gustavus landed in Pomerania where he occupied for. 
b^es and opened negotiations with the Protestant princes. Mean- 
wmle the Catholics besieged Magdeburg in 1630. The massacre 
nhich followed the fall of the city brought Gustavus the prompt 
^Pport of the German Protestants. kVallenstein’s private army had 
been dbbanded and Tilly, svho failed to check the Ssvedish advance, 
''’as killed in battle on the Leek in 1632. ^Vallenstein was recalled 
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and quickly ©ionized an army. At Lutzen in the same year the twti 
armies met. Wallenstein was defeated, but Gustavus was killed. 

Although the struggle was continued the advantage was increa> 
ingly with the impenal forces. Then in February 1634 Wallenstnn 
was assassinated. Both sides were exhausted and a peace was 
arranged at Prague in 1635. 


The French Phase of the War 

Richelieu now decided that it ^vas time for France to intervene 
openly in order to break the Hapsburg domination of Europe. He 
counted upon the Swedes and Protestant princes to continue we 
fight against the emperor while France broke the power of SpM 
The French period of the war lasted from 1635 to 1648 For 
a while the seasoned Spanish armies were victorious; in 1636 a Span- 
ish army invaded northern France from the Netherlands and near y 
captured Paris. In the following year another army invaded France 
from Spain, But as the French armies gained in e.\pericnce 
gradually turned the tide. The Dutch joined the French, ^ 
1640 the Portuguese overthrew Spanish rule and re-estabkshe 
their independence. Revolts broke out in Naples and Aragon. An 
in 1643 the great reputation of the Spanish infantry was Waste 
by the French victory of Rocroy. 


The Peace of Westphalia 

The long struggle was finally tenninated by the Peace of ^Ve 5 t• 
phalia in 1648. This settlement was a very important one in 
European history. The empire was seriously weakened for ea 
prince was given practical independence in his own realm, cac 
being permitted to make war and peace without interference 
from the emperor. France received Alsace, Strasbourg, Metz, To^ 
and Verdun. Sweden obtained part of Pomerania and the bishopnc 
of Bremen. The Hohenzollem state of Brandenburg was awarde 
eastern Pomerania and several bishoprics. Switzerland and HoUan 
were recognized as independent states. Calvinists were to share the 
privileges accorded to Lutherans. Church property was to remaiQ 
in the hands of whoever held it in 1624. 

The Thirty Years* War had begun as a religious struggle. 1 *^ 
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settlement was mainly political and economic, for by its close 
Europeans had come to recognize that it was possible for people 
of different religious faiths to live together amicably in the same 
state. Hie Hapsburg predominance was broken and the era of 
naUonal states, all enjoying an. equal international status, was^ in- 
augurated. It also inau^rrated an era of international laiv. A study 
of the relationships between nations. On the Law of War and Peace^ 
had been published during the course of the war by Hugo Grotius, 
a Dutch Humanist. Germany, the chief battleground of the war, 
was left disunited and impoverished. 

The war between France and Spain was not ended by the Peace 
of Westphalia. That struggle dragged on for another eleven years, 
until 1659. 'When it was finally concluded by the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, exhausted Spain was already in decline. Philip IV was 
forced to surrender to France Rousillon and a strip of the Nether- 
lands including Artois. Louis XIV married Philip’s daughter and 
renounced any further claim to Spanish territories in return for 
a large dowry which Spain found itself too poor to pay. 


XUI 


Development of Constitutional Monarch)’ in England 


Xhe last of the Tudor monarchs was Elizabeth. Like her pred- 
^^ors she was an absolute ruler. And like her predecessors 
^iwbeth wisely sought the co-operation and support of Parliament 
Jn her government of England. This gesture of respect toward the 
'^es of English subjects coupled \rith a strong national policy and 
' material prosperity which marked the Tudor era, contributed 
0 make Elizabeth a popular ruler. Another point svorth noting is 
1 Parliament remained subordinate under the Tudors, 

[ 6 fact that the Tudor monarchs treated that body with respect 
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greatly increased its prestige and strengthened its claim to represent 

the nation 

Elizabeth’s reign was marked by intense patriotism and pnde 
m Engbsh achievement The profitable exploits of the buccaneers 
was climaxed by the defeat of the Great Armada and the hui^ia 
tion of Spam The English Renaissance reached a magnificent flow 
enng dunng the reign of Elizabeth, particularly in the fields of 
hterature and the drama 

When Elizabeth died m 1603 she was succeeded by her cousin, 
King James VI of Scotland, son of the tragic Mary Queen of Scots, 
who ascended the English throne as James I James very soon foun 
himself at odds with Parliament over the question of royal 
James was lacking in tact When Parliament refused the subsidiw 
he demanded, he proceeded to raise money on his own accoimt y 
imposing customs duties, forced loans, the sale of titles 
and the grant of monopolies When Parliament protested, he ar 
rested some members and sent others home In 1621 Parhainen 
drew up a “great protestation” against the king’s refusal 
them to exercise traditional pnvileges and this was followed by c 
impeachment of the king’s treasurer 
Another cause for dissatisfaction with the Stuart was 
James had been raised a stnct Anglican, that is, he adhered 0 
the doctrines and ceremonies of Cathohasm and opposed Protesten 
ism while supporting the separation of the English church from 
Rome But dunng Elizabeth’s reign Protestantism had spread wi c y 
among the imddle classes, and its adherents continued to incre^e 
in numbers We have already noted the Calvimst contempt w 
frivolity and gaiety and their hatred of “popish” ceremony ^ 
pomp in the churches These Puntans, as ^ey came to be cal e , 
tned to reform the Church of England from withm and to make 1 
Protestant in character Olheis, variously called Congregationalis , 
Independents, and Separatists, endeavored to form indepcndcn 
congregations Upon the accession of James, these groups presente 
a petition calling for the modification of church government an 
ntual In 1604 James declared that bishops and kings were se 
over the people by God, and that he would force the Puntans 0 
conform or harry them out of the land . 

The wisdom of James’ foreign pobey was not appreaatw / 
the English Scotland had long been an enemy country, 

English defeated James’ attempt to umte the tivo countnes They 
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condemned him for his peaceful policy and his refusal to aid the 
Bohemians m their revolt against the Cathobc emperor And 
Parliament repeatedly protested against James’ conaliatory policy 
tovinTd Spam, and his attempt to arrange for the marriage of his 
«on Charles to a Spanish princess When James died in 1625, the 
ground had already been prepared for a conflict between the 
Stuart monarchy on one hand and the Parliament and people on 
the other 

Charles I 


^Vhen Charles I (1625-1649) succeeded his father upon the 
throne, the English people hoped for a time that the contest be- 
tween king and Parliament might be ended Charles was personally 
popular He assured Parliament that he would grant no concessions 
to the Catholics Having been jilted by his Spanish fianc6e, he 
shared Paxhainent's hosliUly toward Spam But at the tune of his 
marriage to Henrietta Mana, daughter of Louis XIII of Trance, 
he secretly assured the French government that he would make 
general concessions to the English Catholics 
In anticipation of the war with Spam, Parhament granted sub- 
sidies But Charles used up these funds, and demanded additional 
grants without showing any inclination to begin hostilities Par- 
liament then limited the collection of customs duties to one year, 
withheld further subsidies, and attacked the ambitious favorite of 
the king, the Duke of Buckingham 
Charles dissolved Parliament Popular dissatisfaction was further 
increased by the failure of the English attack on Cadiz, and the 
failure to relieve the Huguenot stronghold of La Rochelle which 
^vas taken by Richelieu in 1628 Charles’ attempt to raise money by 
forced loans failed, and m 1628 he was forced to call Parliament 
into session The new Parhament forced the king to sign an agree- 
ment, the Petition of Right, by which he promised he would not 
levy taxes without the consent of Parliament or establish martial 
law Or quarter soldiers on private citizens or order arbitrary im- 
prisonment The assassination of the Duke of Buckingham ended 
the controversy over his dismissal which was demanded by Parlia- 
ment, 


Exasperated by further parliamentary demands, Charles tned 
lo rule without it from 1639 to 1640 In order to obtain much 
needed funds, Charles revived old feudal customs, employed the 
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courts to collect enormous fines, 'ind sold trade monopolies which 
resulted in high prices on commodities In 1634 he demanded the 
payment of ‘ ship-money” by the seaboard toivns in substitution 
for the ships ^shlch tlicy normally provided for the defense of the 
kingdom m time of trouble Tlic trial and condemnation of the 
Puntan, John Hampden, for his refusal to pay ship-money made 
him a national hero 

With the appointment of William Laud as archbishop of Canter 
burj, the laws against Catliolics were relaxed and this further 
aroused the Puntans And when Charles attempted to reorganize 
tlie Scotch church, Scotland rc\ohcd Charles was now forced to 
call Parliament m order to raise money to protect England against 
the advancing Scotch armies Thu disputatious Short Parliament 
tsas quickly dissolved, but Charles was soon forced to summon 
Parliament again 

The Parliament whicli met in 1640 is knoxs-n as the Long Par 
liament for its session lasted until 1660 Under the leadership of 
such men as John P>to, John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, this 
Parliament insisted that supreme authority rested in the House of 
Commons which might disregard the acts of the king and the 
House of Lords Ar^bishop Laud and Thomas ^Vent\sorth, carl 
of Stafford, svere impeached and sent to the Tower Charles* spe 
cial courts, including the Court of Star Chamber, were abohshed 
And the lung was required to summon a Parliament every three 
years 

Charles entered the House of Commons and attempted to arrest 
a number of its leaders Parliament issued a call to aims and cinl 
war was launched Around the king rallied the Anglicans and Cath 
dies, those who svere opposed to the stem morality and manners 
of the Puntans Thus began the struggle between the ‘ Cavaliers 
and the “Round heads,” so called because of the close-cropped 
hair of the parliamentary soldiery A solemn league and covenant 
was arranged between Parliament and the Scots by svhich rehgious 
umforimty was to be established on the Presbytenan basis 

The war was brief Charles was defeated at Marston Moor m 
1644 The ‘ New Model ’ army and Cromwell’s cavalry force knosvn 
as the Ironsides” who charged into battle singing psalms vigorously 
^med on the war At Nasrfjy m 1645 Charles was agam defeated 
He surrendered the following year Parliament was purged of its 
irresolute members by Colonel Pnde, and the Independent imnonty 
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or “Rump” Parliament condemned Charles to death. He was be- 
headed January 30, 1649. 


The C0MMONWEAI.TH AND Protectorate 

The Rump remained in session and Oliver C^om^vell was dis- 
patched to Ireland to put down the Catholic rebellion which had 
broken out there. Parliament had expected to continue to govern 
England, but Oliver Cromwell, in 1653, dismissed Parliament and 
made himself religious and military dictator of England, first with 
the aid of a legislative body of his o\vn choosing and then under a 
constitution which set up a “Protectorate.*’ 

Cromwell, although representing an insigmficant majority of 
Independents, retained his control of England until his death in 
1658. He had the support of a well-disciplined army. He maintained 
order, and during his rule commerce and industry prospered. He 
arranged profitable trade treaties with Holland and France, and 
conducted a war against Spain which won England Dunkirk, the 
island of Jamaica, and many shiploads of Spanish silver. But upon 
his death no satisfactory government was established, and in 1660 
Charles Stuart, son of the beheaded king, was called to England to 
assume the throne as Charles II (1660-1685). 

The Later Stuarts 

The English were sick of Puritan rule with its suppression of 
dances and games and other healthy forms of recreation. Charles 
was hailed enthusiastically. The royalist nobility in both Scotland 
and England were also restored along with the king. These king’s 
supporters were moderate and Anglican in their rehgious outlook. 
And they were no more ready to submit to absolute monarchy than 
were the Puritans. 

But Charles and his brother James svere stanch Catholics and 
champions of monarchical absolutism. It was not long before the 
dificrences between the Stuarts and their subjects provoked parlia- 
mentary opposition to the crown. Parliament tried to control the 
king by withholding grants, and by claiming the right to devote its 
grants of funds to specific purposes for Avhich it required an ac- 
counting. 

^Vhen in 1672 James, heir to the throne, openly choused Ca- 
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tholicism and Charles relaxed the restrictions affecting Catholics, 
England was thrown into a panic lest, with the aid of foreign troops 
the monarch attempt to restore Catholicism in England In 1679 
Parliament attempted to exclude James from the succession be 
cause of his Catholicism But above all else the English wished to 
avoid the outbreak of another civil war Two factions, the Whigs 
and the Tories, disagreed as to how far it might be possible to go 
without risking another civil war 

When Charles died m 1685 there did occur an insurrection in 
Scotland, and the duke of Monmouth, Charles’ illegitimate son and 
a Protestant, organized a rebellion Both outbreaks were put down 
however, and the Cathohc James took the throne as James II 
(1685-1688) 

James at once attempted to create a standing army officered 
by Catholics In 1687 he issued a ‘ declaration of indulgence” which 
exempted CathoUcs and dissenters from punishment for the 10 
fraction of parliamentary laws against them In 1688 he issued 
another such declaration which he ordered to be read m all Angh 
can churches For a time the English suffered the rule of James in 
the expectation that upon his death and the accession of his Prot 
estant daughters there would be a change for the better But when 
James’ Catholic second wife gave birth to a son, other factions 
jomed the Whigs in puttmg an end to Stuart rule 


Tke Glorious Revolution 

James’ elder daughter Mary was mamed to William of Orange 
Upon the invitation of Whig and Tory leaders, William crossed into 
England with an army m 1688 James, deserted by his followers, 
fled to France 

In 1689 Parliament issued a Declaration of Rights, which was 
enacted mto law as the Bill of Rights It clearly established lunita 
tions on the king’s power and established in England a rule of 
king and Parliament Money grants were to be made for the period 
of one year, which made necessary the regular callmg of Parliament. 

The English revolution had been attended by violence as we 
have seen But despite involvement in foreign wars, the Engbsls 
were able to work out a solution of their problems without foreign 
interference in their internal affairs Although stirred into re 
bellion by the abuse of monarchical power, they were none the*Iess 
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unwilling to destroy utterly the institution which had provided a 
satisfactory national government for so many centuries Instead of 
destroying their government, therefore, they addressed themselves 
to the task of eliminating particular abuses of autocratic power, 
and of setting up safcguarck against the re establishment of those 
abuses 


XLIII 


Russia and Sweden 


Durino three quarters of a century which elapsed between 
the election of the Romanoff family to the Russian throne and the 
accession of Peter the Great in 1689, west Europeans visited Russia 
m increasing numbers Through such contacts Russians became fa 
miliar with west European customs and ideas However, while this 
contact was sufficient to make many Russians aware of the civihza 
aon of western Europe it was not sufficient to bnng about any 
important change in Russian life The Europeanization of Russia 
was begun in the time of Peter the Great and was continued by 
Catherine and later rulers down to the present day 


Peter the Great 

Peter, who was bom in 1673, technically succeeded to the Rus 
sian throne when he was ten years ol4^ a rule which be shared 
jointly with his feeble minded half brother Ivan under the regency 
of an older sister Sophia In other words he became half czar 
along with his half-witted half brother He received little formal 
education and was always uncouth in manner and violent m 
temper 

When Peter reached the age of seventeen^ he and a group of 
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conspirators seized control of the government and placed Sophia in 
a convent His reign is usually dated from this act which took place 
m 1689 Peter grew up to be a man of extraordinary vigor and 
strength in both body and mind He was six feet eight and one half 
inches tall, tireless m body and imnd 
Ivan died in 1696 leaving Peter sole czar Peter had seized Azov 
from the Turks and determmed to strengthen his position by seek 
mg alliances with the European stat^ against the Turkish enemy 
He organized an embassy which he himself accompamed as Peter 
Mikhailov, for he was anxious to study the customs of Europe at 
first hand As Peter Mikhailov he visited factories, shipyards, schools 
arsenals, docks, hospitals In Holland he.ivorked as a car penter m 
order to master the techmqu^ of shipbuildmg He induced crafts 
men and techmcians of all sorts to return with him to Russia in 
order to train Russians to a mastery of European techniques 
Peter was suddenly called home by a revolt of his standing 
army, the Streltsi By the time he reached home the revolt had been 
suppressed, but Peter insisted upon inflicUng severe punishment 
Many were tortured and Peter himself took pleasure m carrying 
out personally the wholesale executions which he decreed 


Peter’s Reforms 

Having pumshed revolt, Peter proceeded to introduce I'Tst 
European innovations into Russian life He organized and equipped 
an army along European lines He built a small navy which met 
with success against the Swedes m the Baluc and the Turks m 
the Black Sea Peter had acquired some knowledge of new mercan 
tili^ theory during his travels m Europe and accordmgly he sought 
to bmid up Russian industnes and export manufactured goods in 
order to make Russia prosperous He also tned to reform the man 
ners of the Russians by insisting that women leave the harems and 
ap^ar in public without veils He taught his courtiers to dance 
and to smoke tobacco With his own hands he cut off the beards 
and long sorted garments of his Muscovite nobles 
Observing that the conservative Orthodox Church was hostile 
o re onm, Peter reframed from ippoinUng a successor to the 
Patnmch Adnan who died in 1700 He finally abolished the office 
o pa narch and brought the Russian church under the control of 
Uic crown 
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War with Sweden 

We have elsewhere sketched the founding of an independent 
Sweden under the house of Vasa, and have reviewed the mihtary 
esploits of Gustavus Vasa and of his grandson, Gustavus Adolphus 
^Ve have also seen how Ivan the Tenable was blocked when he at 
tempted to open a Russian port on the Baltic, a “window to the 
west" When Peter came to the throne, Russia's only port was 
Archangel on the White Sea which was ice blocked a large part 
of the year Peter seized Azov on the Black Sea at the opening of 
of his reign He then turned his attention to the Baltic 

When Charles XI of Sweden died m 1697 he left as his successor 
a fifteen year old son who became Charles XII At once a group of 
European powers, Denmark, Poland, and Russia, formed a coalition 
to seize Swedish temtones at a time when the monarchy seemed 
weak But the ^oung king proved to be a military gemus more 
than equal to the emergency 

Charles did not wait for his enemies to attack He moved quickly 
against each of his enemies in turn before they could join forces 
In May, 1700, he invaded Denmark and forced its king, Fredenck 
IV, to withdraw from the coalition Peter of Russia had meanwhile 
invaded Ingna and laid siege to Narva With only 8,000 men 
Charles attacked the Russian army of about 40,000 The badly 
organized Russians were put to rout 

Had Charles been able to follow up his victory by pursuing the 
Russian soldiery he might have forced Russia out of the war But 
It was necessary to attack Poland quickly Here again Charles met 
wth success He deposed the Polish Augustus the Strong and forced 
the Poles to accept a king of his osvn choosing, Stanislaus 
Ecszczynski 

Charles -was occupied svith the conquest and reorganization of 
Poland for sesTn years during svhich time Peter created a new army, 
better equipped and disapbncd than the last To meet this new 
threat Charles collected an army of 30,000 and m 1708 advanced 
into Russia Peter adopted the same tactics which at a later date 
'vTre to defeat Napoleon He withdrew before the Swedes, destroy- 
ing supplies as he went- Swedish, stragglers were cut off, and the 
army uas gi\ en no rest as the retreatmg Peter drew the enemy deeper 
and deeper into Russia. 
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In June 1709, Peter turned upon his weakened foe Almost the 
entire Swedish army was destroyed or captured Charles XII, 
however, escaped into Turkey where he succeeded in arousing the 
Turks to make war on the Russians During the course of the long 
Turkish war, Peter was forced to surrender Azov to the Turks Then 
when Charles felt he could do no more in Turkey, he crossed Russia 
m disguise and took up the war at home In 1718 he was killed 
while fighting m Norway 


XLIV 

The Age of Louis XIV 


T 

J.HE iNSTiTimoN of national monarchy, which we have seen 
developing in all parts of Europe, became most powerful and 
glorious m France during the reign of Louis XIV We have seen 
how the way was prepared for Louis XIV by the work of Richelieu 
and Mazarin Louis was a child of five when in 1643 his father, 
Louis XIII, died Although he reached his majority under French 
law in 1651 when he became thirteen, he took no active part in 
his government while Mazann Lved However Louis studied the 
work of his great minister and, when Mazann died in i66r, an 
nounced that from thenceforth the king would be his own chief 
minister 


The Government of Louis XIc' 

Lou^ worked hard at the business of government He surrounded 
himself wth able adviscn, but all decisions were his His nunistcrs 
were grouped into councils of State, Finance, JusUce, and Interior 
Louis presided in person over all but the court There ivas no ngidity 
to this organizauon for Louis did not hesitate to shift his able 
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organizer Colbert from one ministry to the other wherever his 
services might prove most valuable 
Colbert was a bourgeois, that is a non noble townsman As finance 
minister, he reformed many abuses and built up a surplus in the 
treasury as early as 1667 He was a mercantilist in his views, and 
accordingly fostered the development of French industry The mer- 
cantile theory of the time held that a nation’s economic strength 
grew in international trade through the export of goods to a greater 
value than imports It would be necessary, as a result, for foreign 
purchasers to pay this ' balance of trade” m money The quantity 
of precious metab or money in the hands of the people and govern 
ment of a state thus represented its wealth Smce manufactured 
goods were of greater value than raw materials, it was the aim of 
mercantilist statesmen to encourage industry and to discourage the 
import of manufactures from other countnes To this end Louis’ 
government, under Colbert’s management, subsidized new French 
industries and protected them with tariffs on /oreign products 

In 1664 an East India Company and a West India Company 
were founded Their purpose was to develop trade and colonization 
Attempts were made to establish French settlers m the West Indies, 
in Madagascar, and m India 

The minister of war, Louvois, reformed and enlarged the French 
army He introduced for the first time on any scale a standard urn 
form, marchmg m step, and regular dnll Promotions m the army 
were no longer based upon soaal position merely — ment was taken 
account of Vauban, tii great engineer, built a senes of fortresses 
along the eastern boundary of France, and constructed base hospi 
tals and supply depots 


Versailles 

As we observed dunng our review of the Renaissance in Italy, 
'vntcn, dramatists, poets, artists, sculptors, and musicians, depended 
npon noble, royal and ecclesiastical patrons to provide them with 
^ployment and a living Louis, as the greatest monarch of his tune, 
dutnbuted grants and employments to artists, musicians, and wnters 
~many of whose names are famous in our oivn time Lully was 
brought from Florence to become court musician Racine, Mohire, 
Corneille, La Fontaine, Bossuet, are some of the names which 
P^ce the literature of the period 
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Architects, artists, and sculptors were employed in the erection 
and decoration of the magnificent palace Louis built at Versailles, 
a few miles outside Pans The palace of Versailles was not built 
merely to gratify a vam monarch It became to France and to all 
Europe a symptom or symbol of French greatness Versailles intensi 
fied every Frenchman’s pnde in being a Frenchman 
Versailles was also the last step in the complete subjection of the 
nobility to the monarchy While the nobles were occupied with 
ceremomes, entertainments, and social intngues, Louis ruled France 
Many of the nobles, who were required to attend court by then 
king, ceased altogether from personally admimstering their estates 
The peasants paid them taxes, but it \vas the kmg who represented 
government, order, justice, and who reflected the glory and power 
of France 


Louis and the Huguenots 

Louis XIV was a devout Catholic The pope he acknowledged to 
be supreme m the matter of doctrine, but m other matters the 
church was subject to the will of the monarch The religious unity 
of the state was an idea! of an earlier age which Louis cherished 
By a narrow interpretation of the Edict of Nantes, pressure was 
brought upon the Huguenots to force their conversion to Cathol 
icism Finally Louis was assured by his enthusiastic advisers that 
there were very few Huguenots left m France In i68r extreme 
measures were used to bring these stubborn few into line Companies 
of soldiers were quartered in the homes of the Huguenots and were 
encouraged to conduct themselves in such a way as to break the 
spint of the Calvinists At last, in 1685, the Edict of Nantes svas 
revoked The king’s act was hailed with approval throughout 
France 


The Wars of Lours XIV 

Loim was mamed lo Mane Thertse, daughter of Phihp IV of 
bp^n Louis, It will be recalled, had agreed to renounce all claims 
to Spanish temtory for his wife or his heirs m consideration of the 
J^ge dowy to be paid out of the Spamsh treasury But that doivry 
had not been paid, Spain was too poor When Philip IV died m 
1665 and was succwded by Charles 11, his son by a second mamagc, 
Louis XIV clauned the Netherlands for France He based his claim 
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upon a Dutch custom under wWdi children of a first marriage in- 
herited their father’s property to the exclusion of children of subse- 
quent marriages. 

\Vhen Louis’ armies quietly overran the Spanish Netherlands, 
the Dutch and the English quickly put an end to their war, and 
joined Sweden in an alliance against France. This was an effort to 
maintain the balance of power among the European states and to 
prevent the domination of Europe by France. Louis withdrew 
from the war, but retained about a doren Flemish towns. 

Louis next proceeded to isolate Holland diplomatically by 
making treaties of friendship and non-aggression with her allies 
Sweden and England. IVhen all was prepared, he invaded Holland 
without a formal declaration of war in 1672. The Dutch opened the 
dikes and flooded the country around Amsterdam thus saving the 
city. William III of Orange then arranged alliances with Austria, 
Spain, Brandenburg, and Denmark. After several more years of 
war, the treaty of Nimwegen of 1678 awarded Louis Frsnehe- 
Comt6 and a number of Flemish towns. Thus Spain was again the 
loser. 

In the very next year Louis set up Chambers of Reunion which 
searched the records of the past, and set up claims to territories 
which had once been dependencies of the territories that had 
been ceded to France. On the basb of their researches, he claimed 
all of Alsace as well as other territories, and sent his armies to 
take possession for him. The nations were alarmed afresh at this 
latest aggression. Spain, Holland, Savoy, Austria, and many small 
German states formed the League of Augsburg, and when William 
of Orange accepted the English throne, England too joined the 
coalition. 

The war of the League of Augsburg lasted nearly a decade. 
While the French navy was defeated by the combined fleets of the 
English and Dutcdi, Vauban’s line of fortresses protected France 
from invasion. Nevertheless, after nine years of warfare France was 
so exhausted that Louis was forced to give up all the territory he 
had conquered during the war except Strasbourg. 


The War of the Spanish Succession 

The idiotic Charles II of Spmn was childless. Next in line of 
accession was the Dauphin of France and his three sons. However, 
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as Louis had renounced all claims to Spanish inhcntancc, the 
strongest claim s\as tliat put forth by the Hapsburg emperor 
Leopold, for his second son, the archduke Charles But the Spanish 
remembered that they had been abandoned by the German Haps 
burgs at the close of tlie Thirty Years' War, and s\cre thereby 
forced to carry on the struggle with France alone They were there 
fore inclined to favor the Frcndi heir if they could be assured that 
Spain would not become united to France 
Louis’ ambassadors persuaded the feeble minded Spanish king 
to will his crown to Louis’ grandson, Phihp of Anjou Upon the 
death of Charles II in 1700, King Louis hailed his grandson as 
Philip V, king of Spain Had he reassured the other European states 
that he had no intention of uniting the crowns of Spain and France, 
Louis might have avoided another war, but he failed to do so 
The War of the Spanish Succession was fought in Europe and 
in the colonics We cannot here follow the development of hostih 
ties in America and in India, m the Netherlands, the Gcrroanies 
Spam and Italy The allied forces >vere led by the great English 
general, the duke of Marlborough, and by pnnee Eugene of Savoy 
At Ratmllies in 1706, at Oudenarde m 1708, and at Malplaquetin 
1709 Louis’ artrues were defeated by Marlborough 
The war was finally brought to a close in 1713 by the treaties 
of Utrecht and Rastatt (1714) Philip inherited the Spanish throne 
as Philip V on condition that the crmvns of France and Spam 
should never be united The emperor received the Spanish Ne&er 
lands which now became the Austrian Netherlands, Naples, Milan 
and the island of Sardinia which was later exchanged for Sicil> 
France retained Alsace, but lost a vast colomal empire for England 
received Nova Scotia, the Hudson's Bay temtoiy, Newfoundland 
as well as Gibraltar and Minorca The HohenzoIIem elector of 
Brandenburg became king in Prussia, and the duke of Savoy became 
king of Sardima, and each received increases of territory France, 
^lausted by the long wars, had had a surfeit of glory When Louis 
XIV died in 1715 the French people rejoiced 
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Richard Chaocellor reached Russia through White Sea 
English East India Company chartered (organized 1609) 

First French companies chartered for Eastern trade 
Dutch defeats of Spanish Portuguese at Malacca and Gibraltar 
open seas to Dutch commerce and colonization 
First pennanent English settlement in Amenca at Jamestown 
Quebec founded by French 
First English trading stations opened m India 
Fint negro slaves landed at Jamestown, Virginia 
Mayflower expedition founded New Plymouth 
Fint French trading station in India at Surat 
Nieuw Amsterdam finally became Brituh by treaty and was 
renamed New York 

La Salle claimed Louisiana territory for France 
Newcomen's steam engine invented James Watt Improved it in 
1769, 1781, 178a 

Jethro Tull s Horse Hoemg Husbandry 
"Tunup ' Townsend apphed Tull’s methods to turnip cultiva 
tion 

Kay's flying shuttle patented 

Robert Bakewell expenmented with cattle breeding 

Hargreaves' spinning jenny constructed 

Arkwright i ivater frame 

Crompton invented zpmtung mule 

Cartwright’s power loom 

EU Whitney invented cotton gin 

Robert Fulton s steamboat launched steam navigation 



XLV 


European Colonization 


One of the most sinking developments of modem history is the 
Europeanization of the globe This European prcdonunance was 
attained in two ways ftrstly, through exploration and settlement 
carried on aggressively by the pnncipal European states over a 
period of several centuries, secondly, by the adoption of many of 
the techniques of European civilization by the peoples of other 
sections of the globe This Europeamzmg movement began with the 
opemng of the era of exploration in the fifteenth century 

The Portuguese, who first developed an empire in the East utre 
seeking primarily trade They established trading posts along the 
coasts of Asia and in the islands of the East Indies, but were pre 
vented from attempting colonization by two factors These were 
lack of man power — the Portuguese population in the fifteenth 
century numbered not more than a milhon, and the fact that the 
lands which they visited were for the most part already densely 
populated 

In the western hemisphere the situation was different In order 
for these lands to yield the products that were so much m demand 
m the European market, it was necessary that they be settled and 
developed Consequently the Sparaards settled in Amenca, estab 
lished plantations, developed agricultural experiment, founded 
towns and cities and adorned them with churches and schools and 
umversities This aspect of Spanish colonization is often obscured 
in the accounts by an emphasis upon the more exciting narrative of 

e search after gold and silver Every schoolboy is familiar with 
ronce de Leon’s picturesque quest of the Fountain of Youth, with 
Cortes s conquest of Mexico, with Pizarro’s search for El Dorado 

986 
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He u likely lo pass lightly o\cr tlic fact lliat the great Latin civiliza 
lion to the south of the United States t^as the product of centuncs 
of settlement and of patient and intelligent dcvclopmcnL 

The Search tor a Sex Pxssact to ntE East 

Much of the demand for eastern products tvas created tlic 
increase of industry tliroughout all Europe. For example, the 
English cloth industry relied upon dyes and oilier products t\lucli 
ucrc brought from the East by Portugal and Spam So great tvas 
England s dependence upon Spam m this respect that in Elizabeth's 
day It i\as obscr\cd that Spain, by suddenly declaring >var upon 
England, might seize half of Englisli shipping m Spanish oatcrs 
The English ucre, as \s*c sau, eager to find a northucst or a nortJi 
east passage to Asia and to free themselves thereby from dependence 
upon Spam. It iv^as not until Enghsl) cxplorcra faded in their search 
for a passage to tlic East tliat Englisli colonization \^-as seriously 
I undertaken E\cn then, alUiough various phns of colonization vcrc 
^soikcd out, the English govcmtacnl found them too expensive and 
tuky English colonization vi-as the result of private enterprise 
French fishermen from Unttiny and Normandy wyaged to the 
I Newfoundland fishmg grounds as early as 1504 and snthin a decade 
, this became an annual practice. In 1524 Franos I employed the 
Florentine Verrazano to explore the North American coast m search 
of a sea passage to the Pacific A decade later Cartier explored the 
I St Lawrence as far as the Lachine (China) Rapids But it was not 
until the early seventeenth century that the Frcncli established 
settlciucnts m Nova Scotn, and at Quebec m 1604 and 1608 


Dutch Enterprise 

The Dutch were the first to challenge seriously the Portuguese 
^d Spanish monopoly of trade with the newly discovered lands m 
both hemispheres By the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
r ^®*'oantile fleet was the largest m the world Toward the end 
of the Sixteenth century the Dutch landed in Java, expelled the 
Portuguese, and made treaties with the natives The rapid Dutch 
development of trade and colonization m the East Indies led to the 
ormation of the Dutch East India Company which established a 
governor general in Java, who supervised Dutch governments m 
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Celebes, Amboyna, Macassar, Malacca, Banda, Temate, Coro- 
mandel, and the Gape of Good Hope The Dutch by degrees drove 
the Portuguese out of nearly all their eastern possessions 
As a result of the e:q)Iorations of Henry Hudson, an Englishman 
in the employ of the Dutch who explored the Hudson River and 
claimed the region for Holland in 1609, a Dutch West India Com 
pany was formed in i6ai, A settlement was made on Manhattan 
Island and was named New Amsterdam The Dutch also seized part 
of Brazil, but were dnven out when the Portuguese regained their 
independence from Spain in 1640 


French Settlement 

From Quebec, founded by Champlain in 1608, French trading 
posts were established throughout the northern part of the North 
Amencan continent, and a profitable commerce in furs was d^ 
veloped with the Amencan Indians It was not until the reign of 
Louis XIV that large scale ciqiloration and settlement were under 
taken La Salle explored the region of the Great Lakes while the 
Jesuits, Marquette and Joliet sailed down the Mississippi m Indian 
canoes In 1 682 La Salle followed up the explorations of the mission 
anes and reached the Gr^ of Mexico Claiming the great central 
region of the Amencan contment for France, he named it Louisiana 
in honor of the Itmg 

French colomal activity was not confined to America, however 
In the seventeenth century, French captains explored Ae Indian 
Ocean and claimed the islands of Reumon and Mauritius With the 
founding of the French East India Company in 1664 by Colbert, 
their activities increased Between 1668 and 1674 depots orfactones 
were established at Surat, Masubpatam, and Pondicherry 


Engusii Colonization 

Meanwhile the English had turned from exploration to coloniza 
tion A c^ful study was made of Spamsh agncultural expen 
inei^ m the colonies, and lands were sought suitable for the raising 
of the products customarily imported from the East After several 
unsuccessful attempts, the first permanent English settlement « 
C^mpSy'^^ 'established at Jamcstoivn m 1607 by the 
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colonies ^vere forced to restore the land they had taken from ea 
other 

When France and England were again opposed in Louis XI^ 
last war, the War of the Spanish Succession, the Amencan colon 
took up the stru^le in what became known as Queen Anne’s Vi'. 
The colonists and their Indian albes again launched a senes 
bloody massacres French Acadia w'as seized and later became t 
Bntish colony of Nova Scotia By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
we recalled earher, France gave up Nova Scoba, Newfoundhi 
and the Hudson’s Bay temtory France retained Louisiana and 
large region on either side of the St Lawrence which extend 
northwest to Labrador 

The French then built a series of fortresses from the St Lawrer 
to New Orleans in order to protect their remaimng Amencan p 
sessions A struggle between England and Spam over the mistre 
ment of English seamen by the Spaniards became known as the 
of Jenkins* Ear because an Englishman of that name brought hoi 
with him the ear he claimed had been cut from his head by 
Spaniard This war soon became merged in the ^Va^ of the Austn 
Succession The French then attacked the English colonists a 
opened the Amencan phase of the struggle %vhich became known 
King Geotge’s War (1740-1748) But when peace ^vas restored 
change was made in the English and French territories m Noi 
Amenca 


The next contest between England and France broke out m < 
colomes before hostilities were begun in Europe. This was 1 
French and Indian War which ivas one aspect or phase of the Sev 
Years War in Europe In Amenca hostihbes were preapitated 
the acbvibes of the French m fortifymg the borders of Louisia 
and in their incitement of the Indians to attacks upon Engl 
colomes The simple began unofficially m Amenca in 1755 
th^h war svas not declared in Europe unbl 1756 

The English armies sent to Amenca under the command 
General Braddock met with disaster when they encountered Indi 
fighbng It was only after a senes of defeats that the Bntish p 
suffiaent attenbon to the war m the colomes The bde was turn' 
and a ser^ of Bntish victones sealed the fate of French rule 
merica The capture of Louisburg of Fort Duquesnc, of Ticc 
deroga and Crosvn Point, and the final bnlliant taking of Quebec 
1759 by General Wolfe, mark the progress of the \vzr ^Vest Indi 
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ilands, including Martinique and Guadeloupe, were tali^en from the 
rench as well as posts on the West African coast From France’s 
illy, Spain, the British took Havana and the Philippine Islands. 

In India the French governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, attacked 
and took Madras from the British during the War of the Austrian 
Succession After the conclusion of peace, he sought to weaken the 
Bntish in India by cultivating friendships with the Indian pnnces 
But the dazzling success of the Enghslunan Clive in avenging an 
Indian attack upon the English post at Tnchinopoly raised British 
prestige and many chiefs transferred their support from the French 
to the British 

During the Seven Years* War, Clive again won a senes of bnihant 
victories over the native pnnces and the French with a force almost 
unbehcvably inferior in numbers to the enemy When peace was 
concluded in Pans in 1 763, the French were allowed to retain only 
their trading stations in India Canada and all of Louisiana east 
of the Mississippi, except New Orleans, was ceded to the British 
The remainder of Louisiana was turned over to Spam In exchange 
for the return of Havana and Manila the Spanish ceded Florida to 
the British The French colorual power ^vas broken, and the founda 
tion of the Bntish empire firmly laid 
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The Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions 
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The Agricultural Revolution 


It would be possible to trace the history of agncultural improve 
ment in Europe back to the Middle Ages However, the tcnn agn 
cultural revolution generally refers to the acceleration of that 
development which occurred in the early eighteenth century In 
*733 Jethro Tull published in England his Horse Hoeing Husbandry 
which was the product of experiments conducted upon his o\ni 
farm after extensive observation of agncultural methods eraplojod 
on the continent Tull liad experimented with a horse drawn imple 
ment of his own devising which broke up the soil and facihtated the 
nourishment of plants He also created a machine which deposited 
seeds in parallel rows, making possible the use of machmery m 
cultivation 


During the Middle Ages the feeding of livestock during the 
long wmter months had been a senous problem The supply of 
natural grasses which could be stored for fodder was limited, and 
it was the general custom to kill off most of the livestock in the 


autumn, retammg only sufEaent cattle to breed new flocb in the 
spring Under such conditions, the food supply tvas strictly limited 
During the seventeenth century turnips were grown for fodder, 
and in the eighteenth century the cultivation of turnips, clover, ard 
artificial grasses provided fodder without exhausting the soil Thu 
obviated the necessity for assigning a portion of the cultivated land 
to he idle or fallow while its fertility was restored It also made 
possible the maintenance of larger herds of livestock 

In the early eighteenth century Lord Townsend, later nick 
named “Turmp” Townsend, applied the technique developed by 
Tull to the raising of turnips He and his successors experimented 
wth various methods of fertilizing the soil, and of preserving iB 
fertility by the rotation of crops 

The improvement of industry and the growth of the toivns m 
creased the market for butcher*s meat, and this in turn led to 
^penments in the improvement of hvestock by selective breeding 
c 'ij eighteenth century pioneers in this 
held Sheep which were fonnerly prized for them wool, were bred 
by Bakewell for food He developed a breed known as the Nev'J 
Leic^ters vvhich were noted for their large bodies, fine flesh, and 
which reached matunty a year or two earlier than other breeds 
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Bakewell’s example was quickly followed with the result that during 
the eighteenth century the size of meat-producing animals was 
roughly trebled. Similar experiments were conducted with dairy 
cattle, and thus the milk production of animals was often doubled. 

The methods of the innovators were popularized by Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) who wrote books and lectured' about the new agri- 
cultural experiments. He founded a monthly magazine, Annals of 
Agriculture, which was subscribed to by gentlemen farmers in 
France, Prussia, and America, as well as by large numbers of upper- 
class Englishmen. 

But it was necessary to segregate animals which were being bred 
for the development of special characteristics. This led to the aban- 
donment of the medieval common pasture land used freely by the 
whole community. The large landholders were able to “enclose” 
portions of the common lands either by buying out the rights of 
the small fanner or by ignoring them. The “enclosure” movement, 
the tendency of landholders to infringe upon the common or pub- 
lic land, was not new; it had been a problem in Tudor times. 
Clearly the small farmer could not afford to set aside fields for 
e«periment. The men who brought about the agricultural revolu- 
tion were of the landed aristocracy, men who had accumulated 
capital in the expanding commerce of England. They were the 
tame merchant-adventurers who formed companies and sent out 
settlers to establish colonies. They were the leaders of the political 
revolution which had driven out James and set William upon the 
English throne. They were the men who ruled England from the 
“Glorious Revolution” of r688 until the nineteenth century. 

The Industriai. Revolution 

The industrial revolution was fundamentally the replacement of 
l^dcraft by power-driven machinery. It was a change unique in 
human history. In its broader aspects this revolution involved the 
development of large-scale capitalistic enterprise, changes in the 
stato of the laboring man, population shifts and increase, and new 
s^ial, economic and political problems. But none of this was new. 
wpjtalisin was not new; big cities were not new; nor were labor 
problems. In an early chapter we referred to the invention of a 
? engine by the Hellenistic Greek, Hero of Alexandria. It is 
“Important to note however that Hero’s invention remained a curi- 
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osity in the museum at Alexandna— it was not put to practical use 
Obviously It IS impossible to estabhsh a date for the begmmng of 
what we have come to think of as tiw industnal revolution But the 
changes wluch characterize it have been evident through the 
eighteentli century, and have continued down to the present day A 
method for smelting iron with coal and lime was discovered m 1709, 
and thus made available the material out of which most power- 
dnven machmery was made As early as 1718 a silk factory was 
opened m Derby which was equipped with power driven machinery 
Factors which contributed to the rapid development of machmery 
m England were the expanded commerce which opened up new 
markets for Enghsh goods, the availabihty of large deposits of coal 
and iron, inventive gemus, and the fact that the wealthy, powerful, 
and educated classes of England fostered the new development 
It would be possible to list a great many inventions s\hich played 
a part in the revoluuon of mdustnal technique The water*dnven 
silk-spinning machinery installed in his factory in 1718 by Thomas 
Lombe stimulated the invention of other t)9es of spinmng ma- 
chinery for both silk and cotton Kay’s flying shuttle was patented 
in 1733 Hargreaves’ spinmng jenny of 1765 and Arkwright’s water- 
frame were combined by Crompton in 1779 in the mule which was 
capable of produang cotton tl^ads of new strength and fineness 
A cylindrical press for printing colored patterns on cotton fabrics 
and Cartwright’s power-dnven loom enabled England to produce 
cheaply great quantities of fine cotton fabnc which she supplied to 
markets all over the svorld The growth of the English textile 
industry created a huge market for American cotton, and when in 
1793 the American Eli Whitney invented the cotton gm for separat 
mg cotton fibres from the seed, the Amencan South was able tc 
meet the demands of Bntish industry for raw cotton 

For many centunes the fine band spun and hand woven cotton 
cloths of India had been a luxury in demand all over the world 
Now the machme industry of England produced finer yams and 
fabrics, varied m design, so (dieaply and m such quantity that Eng- 
lish cotton cloth competed successfully with Indian m India itself 
2 n this fashion India was conquered by European mdusfnal tech- 
nique at the same time that she was gradually falling into political 
subjection to Europe Of course, the development of the textile 
industry is but one phase of the industnal revolution But let us 
turn to the effects of the new mdustry upon the lives of men 
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XLVII 


The Enlightened Despots 


Durino the eighteenth century there rtiled in Europe a group 
of monarchs who became known as enlightened and benevolent 
despots — enlightened, because they were not only patrons of learn- 
ing and the arts but because they were themselves accomplished in 
those refinements; benevolent, became they were hard-working 
rulers who actively labored to improve the condition of their subjects 
became they were intelUgent enough to see that their own prestige 
and power depended upon the strength and prosperity of the 
nation; despots, became they jealomly guarded and sought to 
strengAen their autocratic hold upon the states which they gov- 
erned. Chief among them were Catherine the Great of Rmsia, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, Maria Theresa and Joseph II of 
Austria. 


Russia and Catherine the Great 

Between the death of Peter the Great in 1725 and the accession 
of the Czarina Elizabeth in 1741, Rmsia was ruled by a number of 
weak Romanoffs, two of them women. Elizabeth, who was childless, 
wished to preserve the Romanoff succession in Russia She therefore 
called to Russia her nephew, Peter, who was the son of her sister 
Anna and the German duke of Holstein-Gathorp, for whom she 
then proceeded to arrange a marriage with Sophia of Anhalt. 

The prospective empress, Sophia, gave up her Eutheran lai’th and 
adopted that of the Rmsian Orthc^ox Church. She took the name 
of Catherine, mastered the Russian language, and sought to identify 
herself with her people. But Catherine found herself neglected and 
sg6 
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mistreated by her boonsh husband For a time she emplo)cd her 
leisure to become acquainted \vxtii the anaent classics and the wTit* 
mgs of such leading contemporary thinkers as Voltaire, Montes* 
quicu, and tlic Enc) clopedists 

Elizabeth died in 17G1 and Peter became czar Regarding himself 
a Lutheran and a German, he treated his subjects and their church 
wath contempt It ^^as not long before the Russians came to think 
of Peter as the foreigner and of Catherine as tlie Russian Cathenne 
skillfull) fostered hatred of the emperor and lo)alty to herself In 
1762, ^vlule Peter %\as at hts country estate with his Holstein rcgi 
ment, Cathenne was taken to St Petersburg where she was 
acclaimed empress by the Russian trtxips A fesv daj-s later Peter’s 
death ^\•as reported 

Cathenne immediately assumed the direction of the affairs of 
state She cmplo)cd able men m her govTmmcnt, and showed an 
appreaation of the scraaces of tliosc who served her well Cathenne 
revealed her German ongms by the attenuon she gave to building 
up her European reputation She corresponded with the foremost 
philosophcn and literary figures of her tune, with Voltaire, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, and discussed reform with such interest that she was 
hailed as a liberal 

But in fact, while Cathenne contemplated and proposed many 
reforms, she made little actual change m the organirabon of Russian 
life For tins she is often severely cnticizcd, although it would be well 
for us to remember that Russia was m no way ready for the kind of 
reforms being discussed so widely m western Europe A senes of 
revolts among the peasants, one of them led by Pugashev in 1773 
who pretended that he was Peter III, checked any reform of serfdom 
that Cathenne may have attempted No general educational reform 
was possible for there were no teachers Cathenne continued there- 
fore to exercise her autocratic sway m Russia while she pleased the 
taste of the western 6Iite by giving her encouragement and patron 
age to the most advanced thinkers of the time 

The terntones of Russia were greatly enlarged during the reign 
of Cathenne It was dunng Gathenne’s reign that Russia won access 
to the Black Sea and a port m the south Peter the Great, we recall, 
had held Azov for somewhat more than a decade, but was finally 
forced to restore the region to Turkey Cathenne provoked the 
Turks into a declaration of war in 1768 At the conclusion of the 
struggle in 1 774, Cathenne was ceded Azov and several strongholds 
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north of the Black Sea A second Turkish war, which ended in 1792, 
sanctioned Catherine’s annexation of the Crimea 


The Partitions of Poland 

However the greatest accession of temtory was achieved at the 
expense of Poland In the eighteenth century Poland, extending from 
the Baltic almost to the Black Sea, was the third largest country m 
Europe Only Russia and Sweden were larger In population it was 
fourth But despite its size Poland was a weak state A very poor 
peasantry was governed by a stupid and greedy nobility The king 
ship was* elective and its power curtailed by a iet which, through a 
practice known as the hberum veto, was almost mcapable of takmg 
any responsible action By a single vote any one of the nobles was 
able to block action by the diet When the security of Poland was 
threatened, these men continued to make impossible any effective 
action to protect the country 

Upon the death of August HI m 1763, Catherine sent troops to 
Poland to support her candidate for the throne, Stanislaus Ponia 
towsU Soon Catherine and Fredenck the Great of Prussia opened 
negotiations with Mana Theresa of Austria leading to the partition 
mg of Polish temtones In 1772 the powers agreed that Prussia 
would take ^Vest Prussia excepting the cities of Danzig and Thom, 
Austria received Galicia, and Russia seized * White Russia” which 
had been lost to her in the Middle Ages 

In spite of the efforts of Pomatoivski to organize and defend what 
remained of his kingdom, the rest of Poland was seized and divided 
up in 1793 and by a final partition in 1795 

Prussia and Frederick the Great 

The German national state was created by the Hohenzollems 
The Hohenzollems, like the Austrian Hapsburgs and the House of 
Savoy under which Italy was united, were for long minor vassals of 
the Holy Roman Empire In 1417 Frederick of Hohenzollem, who 
was burgra^e of Nuremberg, was presented with the mark or march 
of Bradenburg by the emperor Sigismund in reivard for services By 
shrewd marriage alliances, and by getting into wars on the winning 
side, the Hohenzollems gradually mcreased their dominion 

The mibtary might of P-ussta was founded by Frederick William 
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the Great, Elector of Bradenberg (1640-1688), and built up by 
Frederick William I, King of Pn^Ia (1713-1740), and Frederick 
II, “The Great,” (1740-1786). When the Great Elector came to 
the throne, he withdrew from the Thirty Years’ War long enough to 
oiganize a strong army, and re-entered the war before its close in 
time to have a voice in the peace and a share of the territorial loot. 
By changing sides in the Swedish-PoUsh war that broke out in 1655, 
Frederick William obtained East Prussia from Poland. In return for 
aiding the emperor Leopold in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the Hohenzollems were raised to the dignity of the kingship. 

The eccentric Frederick William I, father of Frederick the Great, 
continued the work of his predecessors in building up the mmy, in 
fostering the growth of trade, industry, and agriculture, and in 
making Prussia strong. He deplored his son’s taste for music, Htera* 
ture, and French culture, ivWch was dominant in Europe in the 
eighteenth century as well as in the seventeenth, and publicly caned 
and humiliated the boy until he planned to run away from the Prus- 
sian court with a young friend. Discovering the plot, the king had 
Frederick’s friend beheaded outside his son’s windotv, and put 
Frederick to work as a clerk in the Chamber of War and Domains. 

When Frederick succeeded to the throne in 1740, he dismissed the 
useless regiment of giants, many of them over seven feet tall, that 
had been his father’s pride. He increased the army and built up 
suppUes and munidons. Frederick' did not have to wait long for an 
excuse to make use of his powerful army. 

In 1740 the emperor Charles VI died. Charles had no son, but 
for many years he had exhausted his treasury in making gifts to the 
various rulers of Europe in return for their agreement that they 
would recognize and support the right of his daughter Maria 
Theresa to inherit his domains. These treaties were known collec- 
tively as the Pragmatic Sanction. But Frederick’s fimeral was 
scarcely over before the European states asserted claims to parts of 
Maria Theresa’s inheritance. 

Fevdsizd: H war dte jfrsC ftr tal'C dectsif^ scthrt. W^dloa^ dcdsc- 
ing svar, he marched his army into Silesia. Austria was totally 
unprepared. France, Spain, Sweden, Bavaria, and Saxony entered 
the war in the hope of malting territorial gains. England, prompted 
by her bitter colonial rivalry with France, sided %vith Austria. Maria 
Theresa appealed directly to her subjects who rallied to her cause. 
Frederick, who had withdrAwa from the war, had to re-enter it as 
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Austnan successes endangered his hold on Silesia When peai-e was 
finally arranged in 1748, Frederick held Silesia although all other 
conquests of temtory were restored 

During the eight years following the peace of Aix la Ghapelle, 
a realignment of the European powers took place that was so radical 
it became known as the ‘ Diplomatic Revolution ” Alarmed by the 
power of Prussia, France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Saxony 
formed an alliance against Frederick, while England abandoned 
Austria and switched her support to Frederick The colomal conse 
quences of the Seven Years* War (1756-1763) have been discussed 
Hostihties had already begun between England and France m India 
m 1751 and m Amenca in 1754 

On the continent Frederick commenced hostilities by attacking 
Saxony Despite a series of bnlhant military victones which tvon for 
Fredenck his title, * The Great,” the weight of the coalition made 
Itself felt Beginrung wth the defeat of Kunersdorf m 1759, 
followed such a senes of disasters that Fredenck contemplated sui 
cide Fredenck was saved from complete defeat by the death of thi 
Czanna Ebzabeth m 1762 which brought to the Russian throne the 
half German Peter III Peter immediately concluded peace with 
Fredenck, and sent him Russian troops to aid him against Russia's 
former allies 

Fredenck gamed no temtory from the Seven Years’ War, but the 
bnlhant conduct of the Prussian armies and their leader established 
Prussian military prestige And, as we saw, in 1772, m collaboration 
with Cathenne of Russia and Mana Theresa of Austria, he added 
^Vcst Prussia to the Hohenzollcm domain 

Austria and Joscpii n 

The reign of Mana Theresa has been discussed to some degree in 
connection with those of Cathenne and Fredenck She was a very 
diflercnt type of penon from her collaborators m the Polish parti 
tion Although an autocrat in her government, she lacked the 
calculating hardness of Cathenne and Fredenck At least the parti 
\ion of Poland made her ■iveep And she was realistic enough to 
know that if she had refused to take part, Poland would have been 
partitioned any^vay 

Joseph II succeeded his father as emperor in 1765 Upon tlie 
death of his mother, Mana Theresa, in 1780, Joseph inaugurated 
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a series of reforms more s^veeping than anything that had thus far 
been envisaged in Europe. Joseph sought to centralize the adminis- 
tration and to unify the language of his polyglot empire. German 
was made compulsory in schools, universities, and in government. 
This offended all the non-German elements in the empire: Mag- 
yars, Czechs, Poles and Croats. 

Another derire of Joseph was to establish equality before the la^v 
for all citizens. All offenders whether noble or peasant, Christian or 
non-Christian, were to be treated equally imder the law. The death 
permlty and extreme punishments were abolished. This offended 
many nobles and Christians. 

In 1781 Joseph abolished serfdom, which permitted peasants to 
change their homes, marry at will, own land. The freed peasants 
were put under the protection of the state against the attempts of 
their lords to fine or punish them. An edict of Toleration granted 
religious rights to Protestants and the Greek Orthodox Catholics, 
and most of the disabilities of the Jews were abolished. 

Joseph also sought to reform and nationalize the Catholic Church 
^ong somewhat ^e lines that had been in France. The number of 
monasteries was reduced and an amount of church property was 
confiscated, although it will be well to remember that Joseph was a 
Roman Catholic and had no intention of breaking with Rome. 

Not only did the nobles resent the abolition of serfdom; so also 
did the serfs whom Joseph was trying to help. A peasant rebellion 
broke out. All classes and all groups in Joseph’s domains resented his 
efforts and resisted them. He was forced to rescind most of his decrees 
in January 1790. He died the next month. The reacrion to Joseph’s 
reforms helps us to understand why Catherine was content to do so 
little to change conditions in Russia. 
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The Era of Revolution 


The American Revolution 

This is not the place for a narrative of the causes and events of 
the American Revolution, that will be dealt %vith m another chap- 
ter What concerns us here is the European aspect of that event For 
the American founding fathers were Europeans in culture and 
background, and were fully in touch with the philosophical and 
reforming ideas and ideals of eighteenth century Europe 

The French Revolution 

The change in thought which laid the foundation for the over- 
throw of the pohtical and soaal institutions of feudalism was 
brought about by the thinkers and writers — the intellectuals — ^who 
were supported and encouraged by the members of the privileged 
classes, the nobihty and higher clei^, and the wealthy and cultured 
bourgeoisie It is difficult, m a brief space, to give any satisfactory 
account of the change of outlook effected 

To the Middle Ages, men were by nature imperfect beings, heirs 
to sm and error, who could only be saved through God’s mercy, for 
even if a man’s intentions were of the purest, and he succeeded in 
resisting or avoiding temptation, his imperfect judgment might still 
lead him astray By the eighteenth century, many were asserting that 
men are fundamentally good by nature, and that they have become 
corrupted by institutions Voltaire imagined the Huron Indian as 
an unspoiled “natural” man, and in t^s way tned to show what 
men would be like if they could free themselves of the past 
Throughout most of his career Voltaire attacked the church as one 
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of the evil institutions to be gotten nd of Rousseau proclaimed that 
men were bom free, yet were found everywhere enchained by the 
past 

This philosophical revolt against the past smted well with the 
popular mood for many reasons The extravagances and wars of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV had put the French nation hopelessly in 
debt The pnvileged classes expensively adorned Versailles, but 
served no useful purpose while the bourgeoisie, 1 e , the prosperous, 
town dwelling, merchant and professional men, who had contnb 
uted to the material prosperity of France, were demed privileges 
and social status merely by reason of birth Taxes fell upon those 
who were demed privileges 

When in lySg Kmg Louis XVI summoned an Estates General to 
meet at Versailles m order to levy such taxes as would extricate the 
government from its financial predicament, the representatives 
brought to the meeting cahters, or wntten memoranda, of the abuses 
the people of the nation wished to see corrected Failing to overawe 
or cajole the members of the Third Estate into passively voting 
money, Louis tried to dissolve the session, but was defied by Count 
Mirabeau, a champion of the popular cause On June 17th the rep 
resentatives of the Third Estate constituted themselves a National 
Assembly, and mvited representatives of the other estates to join 
them Finally accepted by the kmg as represenUng the nation, the 
group reformed itself as the National Constituent Assembly and ap- 
pointed a committee to frame a new consUtutioa. Alarmed by the 
presence of bodies of troops that had assembled to maintain order, 
the people of Pans armed themselves and stormed the old prison 
of the Bastille on July i4tlu The conUnued uneasmess of the people 
of Pans led to an outbreak m October when a band marched to 
Versailles and brought the kmg to Pans He was shortly followed by 
the Assembly 

The representatives were encouraged to reform their government 
by the success of the revolutionary movement m England which 
cubxusaA.e.'i in. oL ifiSE Va 

of the men of enterpnse and property and an era of commercial and 
mdustnal prospenty, and by the Amencan Revolution The consti- 
tution of the new Amencan nation, which was adopted in 1789, the 
^•ear of the French Revolution, stirred profoundly the people of 
trance and Europe ivith its assertion of pnnaples and its wise pro- 
visions for self government The new French constitution of 1791 
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contained a declaration of the nghts of man which asserted all men 
to be free and equal in nghts, assured freedom of conscience, 
speech, and press, decreed the nght of men to possess property The 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of governmental powers 
were pnnciples embodied in the constitution The monarchy was 
retamed, but the kmg became a limited and constitutional ruler 
The finanaal difficulties were met by seizing and making public the 
property of the church On September 14th King Loms accepted the 
constitution 

In August 1791 the Emperor Leopiold and the king of Prussia 
issued the Declaration of Pillnitz which stated that they were wilhng 
to intervene to restore Louis to his old position, but only wth the 
consent of all the European powers, includmg England Alarmed by 
the threat of mtervention, the more radical members of the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly, the Girondins, aided by the still more 
radical Jacobin clubs, whipped up a patriotic fervor throughout the 
country 

In Apnl 1 793 France declared war against Austria, and put three 
armies in the field Nesvs of French reverses caused intense excite- 
ment m Pans Ever since the first revolutionary succession m 1789 
Marat, through his journal, the Amt du PeupU — the Fnend of the 
People — ^had urged the Pans populace to take matters into their 
own hands for he feared that the wealthy bourgeoisie might get 
control and set up an aristocratic regime similar to that which held 
sway in England The fearful mob, lashed by Marat’s frenzied arti 
cles and by their osvn speakers, attacked the Tuileries palace on 
August 10 and the king was forced to seek refuge with the Assembly 

The kmg svas imprisoned in the old house of the Knights Tern 
plars and a provisional government was set up in which Danton 
was the dominant figure In September, the frenzied mob broke into 
the prisons and slaughtered thousands of political pnsoners Similar 
slaughters took place at Versailles, Lyons, Orleans, and Rheims 
The national government fell under Ae dormnation of the Pans 
mob 

In late September, 1792, a new representative body met, the 
National Convention The monarchy ^vas abolished and France was 
declared a republic. Aroused by Danton's oratory, the people seized 
weapons and rushed to the defense of the nation The tide of war 
turned in favor of the French In November the Convention offered 
French assistance to all peoples who wished to overthrow their 
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governments. The government was puzzled as to what to do with 
the king, since it was agreed it was not safe to set him free. He was 
brought to trial, condemned, and beheaded by the guillotine on 
January ai, 1793. 

The execution of the king shocked Europe and the ^var spread. 
Fresh French reverses brought the radical Jacobins to the fore, and 
more moderate members were suspected of treason. Unable to 
tolerate criticism, the radical Jacobins under Robespierre, instituted 
a reign of terror during which the most appalling wholesale slaugh- 
ters took place of all those even vaguely suspected of being critical 
of the Jacobin rule. The Reign of Terror began in September 1793, 
and lasted to the sudden fall of Robespierre in July 1794. 

The success of French armies and the end of the Reign of Terror 
restored a degree of calm. In August 1795, a new government was 
established which placed the executive power in a directory of five, 
and the legislative function in the hands of t\vo charaben, a Council 
of Elders and a Council of Five Hundred. Shortly after its establish- 
ment a royalist insurrection broke out in Paris, and on the motion 
jf Barras, General Bonaparte, then in Paris without a commission, 
was put in charge of the troops. His famous “whiff of grapeshot” 
from the Church of St, Roche broke the uprising. 


XLIX 


J^apoleon 


Napoleon’s successful defense of the government won him 
the command of the Army of the Interior. The Directory arranged 
for a triple attack upon the empire. An army under Jourdan was to 
advance into the region of the lower Rhine, another under Moreau 
was to penetrate the upper Rhineland, and a third army imder. 
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Napoleon \sas to clear northern Ital/of the Auitnans, and advance 
through the Tyrol to jom the other two The armies of Jourdan and 
Moreau were successful in Gennany, and a truce \vas about to be 
concluded ^vhen the archduke Ch'irics suddenly took the offensive, 
defeated Jourdan, and drove Moreau back to upper Rhine 
Before leaving Pans for Italy, Napoleon mamed Josephine Beau- 
hamais, one of the most popular figures in Pans society He led his 
army into Italy along the coast and defeated both the Austnans and 
Piedmontese Piedmont ceded Savoy and Nice to France, made 
peace, and permitted the French to gamson Piedmontese fortresses 
Napoleon then pursued the Austnans whom he defeated again at 
the battle of Lodi on May lo He entered Milan on May 15, sub- 
jugated Lombardy, and set up the Lombard Republic. TTie pope, 
the king of Naples, and the dukes of Modena and Parma bought 
peace by surrendering large sums of money and many art treasures, 
and Napoleon rapidly advanced across northern Italy, and won a 
senes of victories against the enemy Threatened again, the pope 
surrendered Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara 
Dunng March and Apnl 1797, Bonaparte crossed the Alps to 
advance into Germany, but the uprising of Venice and the Tyrol 
against the French forced hun to conclude the preliminary peace of 
Leoben on Apnl 18 The temtonal settlement gave France the 
Belgian provinces, and recognized the Cisalpmc Republic which was 
to be formed in northern Italy ^Vithout waiting to fulfill the other 
provisions of the treaty, France attacked Vemce and overthrew the 
anstocratic government The Republic of Genoa was transformed 
mto the Lugunan Republic under French control The treaty of 
Carapo Forauo confirmed many of the provisions of Leoben, and 
ceded further temtories to France, including the left bank of the 
Rhme In February 1798 the French occupied Rome, took Pope 
Pius VI prisoner, and set up the Roman Republic 


The Egyptian Campaign 

Pretendmg to be prepanng an mvasion of England, Napoleon 
gathered an army of 35 000, and suddenly sailed for Egypt where he 
landed July 1, and took Alexandria die following day The Egyptian 
army was defeated m the battle of the Pyramids on July 21 But the 
Bntish admiral, Nelson, located and destroyed the French fleet at 
Aboukir on August 1, and thus cut Napoleon off from France Al- 
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though he invaded Syria, and defeated Turkish and British forces 
there, Napoleon's army was decimated by losses and the outbreak 
of the plague, and he beat a hasty retreat into 

Napoleon’s reports of brilliant victories and his suppression of the 
less favorable aspects of his Egyptian campaign made him a popular 
hero in France, for during hL absence French armies in Germany 
and Italy were suffering defeat. He abandoned his Egyptian army, 
and unexpectedly returned to Franco in August 1799. With the help 
of his brother Lucien, Napoleon overthrew the now unpopular 
Directory and formed a new govemmenL 

The Consulate 

The new Constitution of the Year VIII of the Republic made 
Napoleon first Consul in association with two other consuls whose 
functions were however merely advisory. Although the new consti- 
tution preserved the appearance of a republic through the institu- 
tion of elected legislative bodies, it actually established tlie 
dictatorship of Napoleon. France svas divided into prefectures and 
sub-prefectures, and new and efficient systems of administration 
and tax collection were set up. 

In spite of Napoleon’s offers of peace, the wir %vas resumed. The 
First Consul led an army into Italy while Moreau advanced into 
Germany. A series of brilliant French victories in both fields of 
warfare led to the Treaty of Luneville in February r8oi which con- 
firmed former cessions to France, recognized the satellite Batavian 
(Dutch), Helvetian (Swiss), Cisalpine (north Italian), and Ligur- 
ian (Genoese), republics. The grand duchy of Txucany was trans- 
formed into the Kingdom of Etruria, and Spain ceded Louisiana to 
France, which sold it to the United States in 1803. A treaty was 
concluded with Naples, a Concordat was arranged with the pope, 
and finally in March i8oa peace was arranged with England. 
Europe was at peace. 


The Emfiri: 

In May r804 Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of the French; 
he was consecrated by the pope in Paris the follo^ving December. 
In imitation of Pepin and Charlemagne, he placed the crown on 
his own head. The imperial office was made hereditary in the Bona- 
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parte family A new nobility was created, and a brilbant court 
surrounded the emperor In imitation of the German emperors, 
Napoleon made himself king of Italy His stepson, Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, was appomted viceroy of Naples, and the Ligunan Repubhc 
was made part of France 

In 1805 England, Austria, Russia, and Sweden formed a coalition 
agamst Napoleon In Octo^r the British fleet under Lord Nelson, 
who was killed in the battle, won a great victory over the combmed 
fleets of France and Spain, which was now Napoleon’s ally French 
naval power was broken, and England controlled the seas But at 
Austerbtz, on December a, Napoleon defeated the combmed Rus 
Sian and Austrian armies Under the treaty of Pressberg, France 
received Piedmont, Parma, Piacenza, and the Venetian territory 
that had been given to Austria at Campo Formio Joseph Bona 
parte became king of Naples, and Louis Bonaparte became kmg of 
Holland Large temtories were taken from the Holy Roman Em 
pure, and distributed among the powers, and in August i8o6 the 
emperor Francis II surrendered the crown of the old empire, and 
was known thenceforth as Francis I, Emperor of Austria, a title 
he had assumed m 1804. This tvas followed by the defeat and 
occupation of Prussia, the extension of Napoleonic domination over 
other parts of Germany, and a defeat of the Russians which brought 
about the Treaty of Tilsit, in July, 1807 

Napoleon had been successful against all his eneimes except Eng* 
land Unable to invade the Bnlish Isles, he sought to mjure England 
by closing the continent to English trade by the Berlm decree of 
November 1806 Portugal, which refused to join the blockade, was 
occupied by the French m 1807 and in 1808 the French invaded 
friendly Spain, and Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, was placed on the 
Spanish throne But the Spaniards refused to submit to French rule 

The stubborn resutance of the Spanish people dates the beginning 
of the decline of Napoleon’s power They were aided by the British 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, who became the Duke of Wellington 
Although Napoleon succeeded in retaking Spain, a guemlla war 
fare contmued which was very costly to the French A new and 
successful ivar was waged agamst Austria in 1809 

From 1810 to 1812 Napoleon was at the height of his power He 
divorced Josephine and in x8io mamed Mane Louise, daughter 
of the emperor Francis I of Austria The burth of a son in 181 r 
seemed to assure the future of the Bonaparte dynasty But fnction 
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developed between Napoleon and Alexander of Rtissia over a num 
ber of issues, and the French emperor decided upon the invasion 
of Russia 

Napoleon’s Russian campaign has become a familiar story The 
Russians adopted a ‘ scorched earth” policy and wthdrew before 
the advanang French The French entered Moscow on September 
14, and the following day the Russians set fire to the city m order to 
Tnatre It untenable Alexander refused terms, and the frustrated 
French emperor began, in October, the disastrous retreat which 
was survived by not more than 100,000 of his onginal army of about 
600,000 men 


The Wars op Liberation 

The Russian disaster awakened the hope that Napoleon might at 
last be overthrown In 1813 the Prussians reorganized their army 
Austna declared war on France, and in September Austna, Russia, 
and Prussia formed a umon against France At the great Battle of the 
Nations at Leipzig in October, Napoleon was defeated by the allies 
The English again landed in Spam 
Napoleon fought bnlliantly against the greater forces of his 
enemies, but suffered a senes of defeats On March 31, 1814, the 
victorious allies entered Pans Under the influence of Talleyrand, 
the Senate deposed Napoleon, and the emperor abdicated uncon 
ditionally 


The Hundred Days and After 

After the first outburst of rejoicing, Napoleon’s fall was followed 
by the relaxation of tension and emotional letdown which usually 
succeeds a major svar Louis XVIU, brother of the executed Louis 
XVI (Louis XVII, the young son of Louis XVI had died while 
a prisoner of the Revolution), seemed a very dull figure after the 
glamorous Napoleon The tedious peace negotiations were accompa 
nicd, as usual, by the difficulties of internal readjustment, and to 
the defeated French theic ^eat under Napokon. seenid. mote 
and more glorious as time passed 
Napoleon had been imprisoned on the island of Elba off the coast 
of Italy On March i, 1815, he suddenly landed at Cannesmsouth 
cm France His old soldiers flocked around him, and even the corps 
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of Miirshal Ney, sent to take him prisoner, went over to the old 
emperor Napoleon entered I^ns m tnumph on March 20, and 
there began the renewal of the war known as the Hundred Hays 
The Hxmdred Days was brought to a close by the great battle of 
Waterloo on June 18 It was a close-fought battle during which 
Wellington’s army of many nationalities withstood a senes of terrific 
attacks by the French The arrival of Blucher and his Prussians 
toward the end of the day turned the tide in favor of the allies. 
Napoleon’s defeat was followed by his second abdication on June 22, 
1815 This time he was imprisoned on the island of St Helena in 
the south Atlantic Ocean where he remained until his death in 182 1 
After a quarter century of war and revolution dunng which the 
map of Europe had been remade many tiroes, the representatives 
of the European states met m the great Congress of Vienna to deal 
with the enormously comphcated problem of European settlement 
The revolutionary governments had collapsed, and it was necessary 
to set up in their place governments which the people would be able 
to accept as legitimate and truly representative of their interests 
But many of the old ruling houses had died out In addition there 
was the dehcate problem of temtonal settlement to be faced But 
despite the many defects of the settlement, the Congress of Vienna 
did establish a European system bound by treaty obligations, which 
avoided the demoralization and destruction of a general European 
war for another century 


L 


Reaction and Revolution 


XnE QUARTER CENTURY of war thiough which Europe had just 
passed had been preapitated by revolution The restored govern- 
ments were determmed therefore to suppress any revolutionary 
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developments which threatened to precipitate another such disas 
trous struggle as the one just condiidcd 
But the governments that had been set up in many parts of 
Europe during the revolutionary and Napoleonic era had, in truth, 
destroyed many abuses which had developed out of the feudalism 
of the past The Napoleonic administration was highly efficient 
Men of all classes but particularly those of the ancient Third Estate, 
had enjoyed freedoms, privileges, and opportunities which were 
once again demed to them as the irntgri nobles returned with their 
monarchs and sought to re establish the privileges they had enjoyed 
under the old regime The inevitable economic depression which 
accompanied the readjustment to peacetime conditions was blamed, 
and often with reason, upon the measures taken by the restored 
governments Actually the old regime was never "restored” in any 
complete sense, but during twenty five years the attitude of people 
had changed, and the restored governments were often unable fully 
to take account of the fact that they confronted a new and changed 
Europe 


Liberal and Conservative 

The history of the nineteenth century is marked throughout by 
struggles betiveen "liberals” and * conservatives” or ‘ reactionanes ” 
These words are deceptive for they cover a variety of meamngs It is 
necessary to take account of the fact that when the Italian or the 
German spoke of liberalism or liberty he meant something quite 
different from what the Englishman, the Frenchman, or the Amen 
can understood the same words to mean In the latter three coun 
tnes ‘ liberalism” generally meant the desire for a greater degree of 
participation on the part of the atizen in determimng the pohcies 
and important decisions of his government, and a greater degree of 
freedom for the individual under the law Those freedoms were vari- 
ously defined in the bills of rights dra^vIl up during the revolutionary 
era But other European peoples conceived a different meaning of 
the word liberalism 

Long before the French Revolution, as we saw, the people of 
Europe were developing what we call ’ national ’ consciousness In 
the Germanics, in the Balkans, m the Austrian Empire, m Italy, and 
elsewhere, there were Germany and Hungarians, and Croats, and 
Bulganans, and Greeks, and Italians, who found themselves living 
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under governments of foreign princes. By the peace settlement they 
were held subject to foreign governments and were prevented from 
uniting with their fellow nationals in other subject territories to 
form new national states under govenunents which would be repre- 
sentative of the nation rather than of dynastic interests. To these 
people liberty meant freedom from foreign rule. They had as yet 
no experience of national government which would enable them to 
know what degree of self-government and individual political 
liberty they would be capable of exercising or even of desiring. 


REVOLtmONARY OUTBREAKS OK 182O-182I 

In i8qo there occurred in Naples a rebellion against the tyran- 
nical Ferdinand I. The frightened king promptly promised his 
subjects a constitution modeled upon the Spanish constitution 
which had been drawn up in 1812. The revolt in Naples was the 
signal for dissatisfied elements elsewhere to demand changes in 
government. In Piedmont, the following spring, there occurred a 
military revolt which brought the abdication of King Victor Em- 
manuel I in favor of his brother, Charles Felix. The young prince 
Charles Albert, in the absence of Charles Felix from Turin, pro- 
claimed the Spanish constitution of 1812. A military rebellion which 
had broken out in Spain quickly spread to the principal cities and 
early in 1820 the king, Ferdinand Vll, promised to support the 
constitution of 1812. Assassinations and military revolts occurred in 
Russia, France, Portugal, Germany, and there was an increase ol 
reform agitation and violence in ^gland. In 1821 the Greeks re- 
volted in an effort to free their country from Turkish rule. 

The revolts of 1820 and 1821 were ill orgam’zed and poorly car- 
ried out. They were conducted by minority groups which, aside from 
the particular abuse which concerned their own interest, had only 
a vague notion of what reforms were needed. The Spanish constitu- 
tion of i8i 2 was therefore acclaimed as if, by some magic, its mere 
adoption was suffiaent to establish a new and beneficent order on 
earth, when the great powers — ^incfudmg France, but not m- 
cluding England — intervened, the revolts were quickly suppressed. 
The bulk of the population vtrere not behind the revolutionary 
groups. In Spain the peasants hailed the French soldiers sent to 
put dmvn the revolution ^vith cries of “Death to the Constitution; 
long live the absolute king!” 
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Revolutionary Outbreaks of 1830 

In 1825, upon the death of Ciar Alexander, a military revolt was 
staged in an effort to prevent the strong minded Nicholas I from 
succeeding to the throne The effort was a failure, but it is interest 
mg to note that the conspirators adopted the cry of the west 
European revolutionists The leaders who wished to place Constan- 
tine on the throne had stirred up the troops who started for the 
palace, shouting, "Long hog Constantine and the Constitution''* 
When questioned afterward many of the soldiers revealed that they 
had thought * Constitution” was the name of Constantme’s wife 
Dunng his long exile, while France ivas in the grip of revolution 
and dictatorship, Louis XVIII had noted what institutions of the 
past seemed doomed He made no attempt to revive them, but 
issued a Charier in 1815 whidv “granted ' to his subjects equality 
before the law, eligibility to civil and mihtary ofHces, assured reh* 
gious liberty, and the taxation of all classes of citizens according to 
their means But during the revolutionary excitement which seized 
Europe in 1820, the duke of Berry, who was m the hne of succession 
to the throne, was assassinated by a fanatical liberal As a result of 
this act the French government became more reactionary in its 
policy and promptly co operated with the allies m suppressing the 
rebellion in Spain 

Louis’ brother, Charles X, came to the throne m 1824, and imme- 
diately adopted measures which aroused consternation among the 
French He reduced the interest payments on government bonds, 
and used the balance to compensate the imigre nobles for their 
losses dunng the revolution He dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, 
placed restnctxons on the press, and deiued to the French the nghts 
granted in the Charter Pans rose against the king, and bamcades 
uere erected in the streets Charles abdicated and was succeeded by 
Louis Philippe, a descendant of Henry IV, who had associated with 
the Jacobins and fought in the republican army 

Encouraged by the success of the new revolution in France, the 
papal states rose m revolt against the government of Pope Gregory 
XVI in 1831 Similar outbreaks occurred m Modena and Parma 
against the Hapsburg rulers who fled to Vienna But the Austnan 
minister, Mcttemich, dispatdied troops to Italy which promptly 
restored the pnnccs and the pooe to poiver 
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The Congress of Vienna had united the Belgian and Dutch 
Netherlands in a single state tinder the rule of the house of Orange 
The Belgians resent^ the imposition of Dutch laws, Dutch ofBaals, 
and the Dutch language upon them In 2830 the Belgian provinces 
proclaimed their independence, and with the diplomatic support of 
England succeeded in winning recognition 
Liberal upnsmgs occurred m the Germanies, and the Poles m 
Warsaw revolted against Russia and proclaimed their independ- 
ence These attempts were suppressed however 
But the suppression of the upnsmgs of 1830 and 1831 did not put 
an end to liberal agitation It taught the revolutiomsts, however, 
that m order to succeed they would need to clanfy their aim^, per 
feet their orgamzation, and wm the support of a larger part of the 
population 


u 


The Revolutions of 1848 


The Industrial Revolution and Liberal Reform 

The industrial revolution had spread to France, and had 
brought about altered conditions of hvmg which influenced the 
demands of the liberals Before the widespread adoption of ma- 
chmery m industry, the industnal ^vorker was an individual who, in 
addition to his slull, usually possessed the tools or implements of 
his craft and frequently purposed his own supplies of raw material 
In other words, the craftsman was in some degree a small busmess 
man whose implements and stock represented his small capital 
There next grew up, especially m England, a system of domestic 
or home industry under which lai^r capitalistic enterprisers pur- 
chased, at advantageous prices, larger supplies of raw matenals 
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The complete dependence of the labonng population of the to\vns 
upon steady employment and upon a low cost of Imng, and his 
senous plight when unsuccessful competition or other causes forced 
factones to close, gave nse to a number of attempts to envasage a 
social pohtical-cconomic system under which tlie cvals of competi- 
tive capitalistic enterprise might be avoided, at least where the 
interests of the laborer was concerned Various “soaalisUc” systems 
were devased under which, by one means or anotlicr, the laborers’ 
“nght to work” would be recognized, and he would be secured 
opportunities for employment either through state enterprise or 
through the reorganization of the conduct of industrial enterprise 

The French Revolution op 1848 

The liberal agitators insisted that the evils of the time could not 
be corrected until tlic government was reformed to make it respon- 
sive to the wishes of the majonty of the atizens They wished there- 
fore to extend the nght of voung to all oUzens by rcpcalmg the 
requirements which restneted the voting pnvilege to those who 
possessed a certain amount of wealth They insisted, too, that the 
monarchy as then constituted was m a position to influence the legis- 
lature to make laws contrary to the wishes of the people 

Alarmed by the demands of the soaalists, many of whom wished 
to sec the capitalists stnppcd of their wealth, Louis Phihppc resisted 
hberal changes and tned to prevent the newspapers from agitating 
reforms In February 1848 a mob attacked the Tuilcries palace The 
king abdicated in favor of his grandson, but the crowd invaded the 
assembly and a provisional government was proclaimed whicli 
arranged for the election of a new assembly through universal 
suffrage An attempt was made to provide work by the setting up 
of “naUonal workshops,” in which some 1 17,000 were enrolled at a 
wage of two francs a day for useless work or mere idleness IVhen 
the new Constitutiondl Assembly abolished the “national workshops,” 
an outbreak occurred in Fans which was jmt dmsm after much 
bloody street fighting 

The French elected as president of the new republic, Loms 
Napoleon, nephew of the great Napoleon Before hts four year term 
was up, Louis Napoleon seized control of the government, and had 
himself elected president for another ten years One year later, in 
1852, he submitted a new constitution to the people which restored 
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the empire His act was approved by an overwhelming vote, and 
Louis Napoleon became Napoleon III 


The Revolutions of 1848 in Italy and Germany 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe in February 1848 gave nse 
to a senes of revolutionary upnsmgs throughout Europe Nation 
alist and hberal ideas had spread among the many races of the 
Austnan Empire, which included Slavs, Hunganans, Germans and 
Itahans, so that for a variety of masons the emperor’s subjects 
wished to put an end to the rule of Mettemich who was the arch 
champion in Europe of the pohtical and social order that had been 
restored upon the fall of Napoleon In March Vienna revolted and 
Mettermch fled At once the Hunganans and Bohemians drew up 
constitutions for themselves which incorporated the popular re 
forms— -freedom of press, religion, equality of all classes in taxation, 
and all the rest However, most of the emperor’s subjects wanted a 
greater degree of freedom under the empire 
In Italy the situation was different. The north Italians wished to 
free themselves completely from Austnan rule. Milan drove out the 
Austrians, and Venice followed suit Charles Albert, kmg of Sar- 
dinia, who had for some years been putting into effect a series of 
sweeping reforms, now granted his subjects a constitution m re- 
sponse to the demands of the chief hberal journals and spokesmen 
On the invitation of Milan, he advanced mto Lombardy with an 
army 

But the Italian effort failed The Italian states which had sent 
tro<^s to Lombardy and Venice m the first burst of enthusiasm 
mthdrew their support and Charies Albert was defeated by the 
ustnan general Radetsky, and compelled to make peace. Florence 
established a republic The papal states revolted and upon the flight 
of the pope, Mazzim proclaimed the Roman Repubhc 
In Germany, the kmg of Prussia called an assembly to draft a 
constituUon for Prussia, and an assembly of the German states 
was convoked at Frankfort to draw up a constitution for Germany 
iJut the German revolutions failed of their own accord, or of their 
own d^coTd The mixed populaUons of the empire, with their 
mutual jealousies, made umtcd action impossible The Germans of 
Bohemia opposed the national movement which would make them 
a minority in a Czech state Hie Slavs of Hungary opposed the 
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Hungarians for simUar reasons. The nearly six hundred delegates to 
the Frankfort assembly talked themselves out, and when Fi^erick 
of Prussia refused the German crown, the assembly dispersed. 

In Italy the defeat of Charles Albert left the Austrian forces free 
to suppress the new-born republics. And despite the heroic resistance 
of Garibaldi, French troops took Rome and restored the papal 
government 


Reform in Enciand 

As a result of the "glorious revolution” of 1688, the wealthier 
claves of England gained a predominant influence in the govern- 
ment The powers of the monarch were restricted on the one hand. 
And the right to vote was withheld from the poorest classes by 
property qualifications on the other. We have already seen how the 
increasing seaborne trade of England, the gro\vth of colonies and 
markets, the agricultural and the Industrial revolutions were con- 
tributing to increase the wealth of England and the prosperity of 
the propertied classes. 

At the beginning of this chapter we took account of the changes 
which were being brought about in the status of the small farmer-^ 
the tenant farmer, or small property owner — and the town crafts- 
man. With the growth of the towns, many of the well-to-do were 
shocked at the spectacle of poverty they presented— not that poverty 
was new, but it became more apparent when the poor were gathered 
together in one place. This gave rise to a spirit of humanitarianism, 
a sentimental concern for the improvement of the lot of the least 
fortunate, which marked the social thinking and behavior of the 
nineteenth century. It also led, as we saw, to a reform effort which 
began by insisting that the right to vote should be extended as a 
first step toward correcting the worst abuses of the factory system. 

Throughout the nineteenth century Englishmen struggled to 
make their government more responsive to the wishes of a larger 
number of people. At the same time various reforms were instituted 
which by degrees did succeed in improving somewhat the lot of the 
industrial worker. The steps by which these changes were brought 
about are far too complicated to deal with here. In 1832 a reform 
bill enlarged the influence of the "middle-class,” so-called, in the 
government. A sweeping reform bill \vas introduced by the Disraeli 
ministry and passed in 1867. It did give the vote to the town 
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v/otkers, but it was not until 1884 that this pnvilege was extended 
to the country dweller 

Another important change which occurred in England in the 
nineteenth century was a partial abandonment of mercantilist poll 
cies for one of free trade During the eighteenth century, the English 
government sought to set up a self sufficient empire in which Eng 
lish ships would carry all the empire trade, in which colonies would 
provide raw matensds and markets for British manufactures But 
in the nineteenth century the expansion of the United States and 
of the South Amencan states provided extensive markets for English 
goods and capital, while the industrial development of England was 
so far advanced over that of other countnes that she had no need to 
fear foreign competition After a long struggle the Com Laws,” 
which set protective tariffs on gram impotts, were repealed In 1867 
under the Gladstone ministry, the last of the protective duties were 
hfted 

Meanwhile, beginning m 1828, religious disabilities were re 
moved, first, against Dusenters or Nonconformists, then against 
Catholics, and finally, in 1838, agamst the Jews 

Although the struggles over reform m England were often bitter 
and frequently violent, England escaped a major revolution through 
the English habit of attacking specific abuses and proposing specific 
remedies rather than following the continental tendency to over 
throw the prevailing system of government 
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Revolt in Naples 

Revolution in Piedmont 

Establishment of independence of Greece 

“July Revolution" in Pam Upmin^i jn Central Italy 

Maaani founded "Young Italy ’ Society 

English Reform Bill 

ETVgUsb abolished "Com Z4aws" 

"February Revolubon" establishing Second French Republic 
Italian revolt against Austrian and papal domination Revo 
lutioas in Austna, Germany, Belgjum, Poland 
Suppressions of revolutionary movenients in Italy 
Louis Napoleon's (oup d’etat, and beginning of Second French 
Empire 

Commodore Perry landed is Japan 
Crimean War 

War of Italian Uberauon Fonnauon of Kingdom of Italy 
Bismarck became chief Prussian miiuster 
Louis Napoleon sought to estabbsh empire in Mexico 
Austro German Danish War 

Seven Weeks’ War — Germany and Italy against Austria 

Revolution in Spain 

Opening of Suez Canal 

Franco-Prusuan War 

Creation of Gennan Empire 

French estabhsh their control of Tunis 

Bntish occupation of Egypt 

Defeat of Italians at Adowa in Ethiopia 

Boer War 

Suppression of * Boxer Rcbelhon” iiv China 
Algcciras Congress and strengthemtig of French predominance 
in Morocco 

Moroccan Cnsis — further strengthe hing French hold on region 
Outbreak of Balkan War 
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TTib Unification ofi Italy and of Gcwiaty 


The National Movement in Italy 

T 

iHE nationalist revoluuonaiy movement m Italy passed through 
several phases before it became strong enough m popular support 
and ^vell enough organized and led to achieve national unity and 
mdependence The secret societies, chiefly the Carbonari and the 
freemasons, supphed the agitational ferment which gave rise to the 
revolutions of 1830-1821 

^though Carbonansl agitation continued in Italy Mowing the 
of these efforts, after .83, the repubhcans. stirred up by 
and his Young Italy” Society, were the most active advo 
m rb?f This mpubhcan agitation culminated 

, ^ ^ the revolutionary governments 

Mtlan, in Vemce, in Flc^nce, in the 
Papal States— were rcpubhcan But the eventual suppression of all 

constitot»r;!'f“?ll®!‘“ excepting Piedmont, which retained the 
factions * discredited the leadership of the repubhcan 
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The Risorgimento 
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n Italy it was the name of the newspaper 
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edited by Cavour, who led the demand for a constitution in 1848 
Becoming pnme imrustGT under King Victor Emmanuel II, Cavour 
brought the kingdom of Sardima to the fore in the European con- 
cert of nations by joimng in the Cnmean War of 1853-1856, m 
which England and France were aiding Turkey against Russia He 
used the platform of the pea<^ conference to condemn the Austrian 
policy in Italy 

Meanwhile, Napoleon III was seeking an opportumty to win 
mihtary prestige and temtory, for he realized that the reflected 
glory of his uncle’s great name would not maintain his prestige 
mdefmitely In this need of the French monarch, Cavour saw his 
chance Sardima managed to provoke a war with Austria in 1859 
The French promptly joined the Piedmontese and defeated the Aus 
tnans at the battle of Magenta Agam the Austrians were defeated 
at Solfenno Suddenly Louis Napoleon made peace with, the Aus- 
trians, leavmg VeneUa still in Austnan hands The Itahans were 
funous at this desertion, but dared not continue the war by them 
selves. Lombardy, Modena, Parma, and Romagna were added to 
Piedmontese temtones, and Savoy and Nice were ceded by Victor 
Emmanuel to France 

But the national movement once begun was not so easily stopped 
Ganbaldi and his Thousand red shirts landed m Sicily, conquered 
the uland, and crossed into Naples He planned to march to Rome, 
which he had so valiantly defended against the French in 1B49, and 
proclaim the Kmgdom of Italy in the city of the Caesars But Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel realized that the seizure of the Papal States 
would offend Catholic France, and that Louis Napoleon would be 
forced to take action against Ae Italians Victor Emmanuel there 
fore marched southward to Naples and Ganbaldi submitted to the 
Wishes of his king In February 1861, Victor Emmanuel was hailed 
as kmg of Italy by a national parliament representing North and 
South But the unification of Italy was not complete. Vemce and 
the Papal States remained to be incorporated in the new national 
state 


The Riussian Leadership in Germany 

In 1858 William became regent m Prussia for his brother, Fred 
enck William IV, who was incapaatated by disease He unmedi 
ately strengthened the Prussian armies by increasing the annual 
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LIII 

The Second French Empire 


Wn HAVE REVIEWED the steps by which Louis Napoleon made 
himself emperor of the French. He wished to play a great role in 
the world, and thus to perpetuate the glory of the name Napoleon. 
Within France he sought to make himself popular through fostering 
the material prosperity of the country by negotiating commercial 
treaties, founding a national bank, establishing agricultural societies. 
The city of Paris was beautified and modernized, and this work 
created a demand for labor. He appealed to the financiers and 
business men by lessening the government regulation of industry 
and by subsidizing a merchant marine. Industry, commerce, and 
employment were stimulated by the construction of such public 
works as canals, roads, railroads, and harbors. 

The Criucak War 

But something more was needed to establish firmly the imperial 
prestige. In 1853 war broke out between Russia and Turkey ovei 
the czar’s attempt to establish a protectorate over all Greek ortho* 
dox Christians in Turkish territories. Napoleon entered the war on 
the side of Turkey. The Crimean War, for it was fought in the 
Crimea from 1853 to 1856, was joined by England and by Pied- 
mont, or the Kingdom of Sardinia, as we recalled earlier. It vras 
perfiaps some satisfaction to Napofeon that the peace conference 
was held in Paris. France obtained commercial privileges in Turkey, 
and Roman Catholics in the East were saved from Greek domina- 
tion; but this was small compensation for the cost of the war to 
France in men and money. 

Louis’ next opportunity came in the Austro-Italian war of 1859, 
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^\hlch \\e have already reviewed His vactones in northern Italy 
won him the imlitaiy prestige he so dearly coveted, and m accord 
ance with the terms of his secret arrangement with Cavour, Savoy 
and Nice were ceded to France, thus giving him the credit of 
extendmg the boundaries of France 

The Mexican Venture 

Mexico, engaged m frequent mternal squabbles, was heavily in 
debt to France, England, and Spam Internal difficulties kept the 
Mexicans from paying even the mterest on that debt, and m 1862 
while the Umted States was engaged m civil war the creditor 
nabons deaded to seize control of the Mexican customs 

Napoleon determined to mtervene in Mexico and, by establishing 
a new imperial government there, to make French influence pre 
dominant m that land To overcome the objeebons of Austria, 
Napoleon arranged to have the Mexican crown offered to the Arch 
duke MaxumUan of Austna, an attracbv’e >oung man of thirty who 
had httle understanding of the situabon which confronted bun 
However, promised military support by Napoleon, Maximilian 
accepted and set out for Mexico m 1864 

Lows Napoleon had thought it safe to ignore the United States 
But the American Civil IVar came to an end, and the United States, 
then possessed of the most powerful and seasoned army in the 
world, made dear that she would not permit Mexico to become part 
of Europe The Mexican leader, Juarez, kept up a deadly guerrilla 
warfare, and despite the pleas of the Empress Carlotta, who came 
to France to seek aid, Napoleon dared not send re enforcements to 
Mexico Maximilian was captured and shot in 1867, and Napo- 
leon’s dteasv, which had developed wvlo n raghtmate, was ended 

After the Auslro-Prussian war of 1866, Napoleon sought to 
balance the gams of Prussia by a diplomabc v^cto^y He proposed 
the annexation of Belgium to France and the purchase of Luxem 
bourg from the king of the Netherlands But Bismarck got Britain 
and Russia to back up his refusal, and Napoleon was again thwarted 
m his design. 


The Franco-Prussian War 

The inadcnt which prcapitated the Franco-Prussian IVar was 
the offer of the vacant Spant^ throne to Pnnee Leopold of Hoben 
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zollero. The French were alarmed at the threat of encirclement by 
Prussian dominated states. The press and the French government 
excitedly protested against the acceptance of the offer, and when 
in June 1870 word ^vas spread that Leopold had accepted, the 
French nesvspapers were filled tvith wild predictions of war. In this 
situation, the German prince decided to decline the Spanish offer, 
and the news of his refusal marked an important diplomatic tri- 
umph for France. 

However, Gramont, the French minfeter of Foreign Affairs, tele- 
graphed the Prussian king, demanding an assurance that the 
HohenzoIIem candidacy Avould never be renewed. The impertinent 
demand was properly refused. This refusal, the famous “Ems Dis- 
patch,” was reported by the newspapers as an insult to France. The 
excited Chamber voted to declare war, and the armies of the two 
states were mobilized. 

Collapse of the Second Empire 

Since France was clearly the a^ressor, the south German states 
joined the members of the northern confederation. German mobili- 
zation, which had been planned in advance, moved speedily and 
efficiently. The French mobilized slowly and the troops were scat- 
tered along the frontier. 

The war svas brief. The German general Von Moltke scattered 
French armies under MacMahon and Bazaine. MacMahon joined 
Louis Napoleon, the Germans closed in from all sides and at Sedan, 
the emperor was forced to surrender unconditionally. 

When the news reached Paris, the mob filled the streets, shouting, 
“Down with the empire; long live the republic!” During the two 
weeks it took the Germans to reach Paris, the city was prepared for 
a siege. The new government hoped to get off with the payment of 
an indemnity, but was determined to surrender no land. While the 
Germans besieged Paris, Gambetta escaped in a balloon and re- 
cruited raw troops in the provinces. But ^e trained German armies 
prevailed. The besieged city held out for 130 days while the citizens 
ate rats, cats, and any other food that could be obtained. However, 
on January 28, 1871, Paris surrendered. 

Bismarck imposed a >var indemitity of five billion francs. France 
surrendered Alsace, and part of Ixjiraine including Metz. The 
German armies paraded through Paris in triumph. 
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In the palace of Lotus XIV at Versailles, William I of Frtissta 
was proclaimed German Emperor on January i8, 1871 The const: 
tution of the North German Confederation was adjusted to the 
organization of the empire which now included the south German 
states The German state, as Bismarck had planned it, was a reality 

Durmg the war the Italians had attacked the French defenders 
of the pope m Rome and incorporated the Papal States in the 
Kmgdom of Italy Itahan unity was also finally achieved 


LIV 


Imperialism and the Europeanization of the Globe 


An our discussion of the earlier Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
^nch, and English empires, we noted the fact that mercantilist 
theories determined the poliaes that were adopted in the govern- 
ment of the colonies Wc shall consider somewhat later how Eng 
land s efforts to subordinate her American colomes to the interest 
of the mother country led to the eventual loss of those colomes 'We 
t^t the Portuguese lost a part of their empire to the Dutch 
1 he Dut^ lost part of them to France and England In the Seven 
iears War (1756-1763) France lost most of what still remained 
ol her colomal empire 

American colonics declared their independence 
of E»Jgland In 1828 Brazil won her independence from Portugal 
And^twwn 1810 and 1824 Spam lost most of her empire, for the 
outb^, which began m America when Joseph 
^ plac^ on the throne of Spam in 180O, soon del'd- 
!u ° ‘^dependence. Dunng most of the nineteenth cen- 

Europe were mdmed to fed that m the long 
mfni "ere scarcely worth the cost of conquest and deiTlop- 

ment, for it seemed that as soon as they achieved a kind of maturity, 
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they tended to become independent. Free trade thinking is built to 
some extent upon this presumption. 

But during the last quarter of the nineteenth centmy interest in 
colonization was revived for a number of reasons, most of them 
grooving out of the changes that had been wrought by the industrial 
revolution. The rapid accumulation of capital and the expansion of 
productive capacity svhich attended industrial development in the 
nineteenth century made it imperative that outlets be found for 
both goods and capital. Although the rapid development of the 
Americas, both North and South, had met those needs during a 
good part of the century, toward its close capitalist enterprisers 
were busily seeking markets and opportunities for development and 
the investment of their capital in other parts of the world. 

But in order to secure the control of newly developed markets 
and to protect investment in the development of new areas, it svas 
almost inevitable that the governments of Europe would become 
involved in a new Imperialistic competition. It tvas further neces- 
sary to secure control of supplies of essential raw material. Thus 
a new era of mercantilism was introduced which has perhaps 
reached its culmination in the present world conflict. 

Interestingly enough, the new imperialism was accompanied and 
aided by a new missionary zeal among both Protestants and Catho- 
lics. Thousands went out to preach Christianity to the natives of 
Africa, India, CWna, and the islands of the Pacific. These mission- 
ary activities did much to arouse popular interest in the *'back- 
ward” re^ons of the globe. And they also helped to demonstrate the 
unexploited possibilities of these re^ons while creating among the 
natives an interest in European goods. 

Aptuca 

The Turkish control of north Africa and the discovery of new 
sea routes to the east and new lands in the western hemisphere 
distracted the attention of Europe from the African continent for 
a time except where it was obviously convenient to found depots 
upon the coasts along the eastern trade routes or where it was found 
possible to obtain supplies of African slaves for American planta- 
tions. But late in the eighteenth century there began a new series 
of explorations of the interior of the Dark Continent. One of the 
most famous of these explorers was Mungo Park who in 1795 began 
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his explorations of the upper Niger During the nineteenth century 
French, British, German and Portuguese explorers penetrated most 
of the regions of the unknovm continent The explorations of the 
Scottish missionary, David Livingstone, and the publicity given 
African exploration by Stanley m his newspaper articles and books, 
describing his search for Livingstone and his later travels through 
Afnca, aroused world wide interest in the region 

In 1875 a relatively small part of Africa was under the control 
of Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Turkey while Spain held 
a few scattered bits Turkish suzerainty was acknowledged by Egypt, 
the Egyptian Sudan, Turns, and Tripoh France held Algeria, a 
colony in the Senegal River Valley, and a few small posts elsewhere 
Britam held the former Dutch settlements in Cape Colony and 
Natal as well as posts m the Niger Delta, the Gold Coast and at 
other points Independent were Morocco, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, 
Liberia, and the Dutch settled Boer republics of the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal It will be noticed that these settlements he 
chieQy along the coasts The African interior was stJI m the hands 
of the natives 


The Struccix for Africa 

French expansion in Afnca began as a result of the difficulty of 
safeguarding the desert frontiers of Algeria against raids The di* 
plomacy of Bismarck was also a factor in focusing the attentions of 
French and Italian statesmen upon Africa Following the Franco- 
Pnissian "War the French were determined to regain Alsacc*Lor* 
rainc, and Italy hoped to wrest from Austria the northeastern coasts 
of the Adnatic ivhich had once belonged to Venice and which "cre 
partly Italian in population In the interests of European peace, 
Bismarck sought to persuade Italy and France that their aims were 
futile, and tint the future of the two states lay in north African 
expansion 

The French moved first and occupied Turns The Italians 'vcrc 
shocked, for they had regarded Tunis as an Italian field for expan 
Sion Realizing the weakness of her isolated pceition among the 
European powers, Italy joined Austria and Germany in the famous 
Triple Alliance in 1B83 

Meanwhile the Egyptian Pasha, Mchcmct Ah, found himself in 
such senous financial straits that he was forced to sell his Suez Canal 
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stock This waterway, constructed by the French engineer De 
Lesseps and completed in 1869, oinnected the Mediterranean %vith 
the Red Sea France, as a result of the German defeat of 1870- 
1871, was unable to bid for the stock which was purchased by Great 
Britain 

But the finanaal problems of the Pasha remained unsolved In 
1882 an anti foreign revolt broke out and Britain deaded to inter 
vene ^Vhen both France and Italy refused to share the venture, the 
British put down the uprising and established a temporary adminis- 
tration which amounted to the establishment of a protectorate over 
Eg>’pt 

English and French at once engaged in a competition for control 
of the Sudan and Somaliland to the south of Egypt The French 
obtained possession of the Sahara with the consent of England in 
1890 In 1898 a French expedmon under Marchand reached 
Fashoda and threatened to cut off Egypt /rom the rest oi Africa 
Lord Kitchener was dispatched with a military force to block the 
French For a time the tivo nations were on the verge of war, but 
the French gave way, and the English retained the upper Nile 
valley 

The Italians had established themselves m Entrea in 1882 and 
in Somaliland m 1889 But when Cnspi attempted to seize Abys 
smia, and make it an Itaban protectorate, the natives under 
Menelik, aided by the French, checked the Italians and decisively 
defeated them at Adowa in 1896 

In central Africa, King Leopold of Belgium succeeded in estab- 
hshing an mdependent Congo Free State whose sovereign he became 
entirely apart from his position as king of Belgium In exploiting 
the resources of the region, however, his overseers resorted to such 
brutal methods that eventually he was forced, in 1908, to cede the 
Congo Free State to Belgium m return for an indemnity 

The French rapidly extended their dominion through northwest 
Africa, although both England and Germany obtamed territories 
there, the Germans in Togoland and the Cameroons The east of 
Africa was similarly claimed and divided up among the chief 
European powers 

After the British annexed the Dutch south Afncan colomes in 
1815, the Boers, or Dutch colomsts, in 1836, migrated northward 
and set up independent repubbes in Natal, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal In 1877 Disraeli annexed the Transvaal and thereby 
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provoked the first Boer war which ended in British defeat in i88i 
British control of south Africa was enlarged during the next t\vo 
decades chiefly through the energy of Cecil Rhodes The discovery 
of gold in the independent Dutdi states led to an influx of foreigners 
which was so great that soon they owned two thirds of the land, 
and paid 95 per cent of tfie taxes Nevertheless these Uitlanders 
were not permitted to participate m the political life of the repub 
hes This situation provoked British intervention in 1899 The Boers 
waged a guerrilla ^varfare against the British, and it was three years 
before the whole of south Africa was finally brought under Bntish 
control 


Expansion in Asia 

Asia was another field for imperialistic expansion China had 
Bought to resist European penetration, and m the late eighteenth 
century barred all ahens from China But the great profits of the 
tea, silk, and opium trade were such that Europeans persisted m 
trading with the Chmese As a result of the Opium War of 1839- 
1842 which was lost by China, the Bntish were permitted to deal 
with five treaty ports and \vere ceded the island of Hong Kong 
Other powers — France, Prussia, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
Umted States— soon obtamed similar concessions 

A second Chinese war m 1857-1860 and the Taipmg Rebellion 
(1853-1864), which the Chinese put down with the aid of the 
British officer, ‘ Chinese” Gordon, led to the partial partitionmg of 
China The French seized Cambodia, and later added Annam and 
Tonkmg Burma was partly, and later completely, annexed to 
India by the Bntish. Russia obtamed temtones m the north As a 
result of the Smo Japanese war of 1894-1895, Japan — which had 
been opened to western influence earlier by the American Commo- 
dore Perry m 1853-1854 — obtained treaty concessions, the island 
of Formosa and the Liaotung peninsula while Korea became an 
mdependent state 

In 1899, the Amencan Secretary of State proposed an ‘ Open 
Door” policy for China which was agreed to m pnnaple by the 
European powers The object of this declaration was to secure fair 
and equal treatment for all m sharing Chinese trade But foreign 
aggression in China led to the famous uprising of 1898, knoivn a» 
the Boxer Rebellion In that year the dowager empress Tzu Hsi 
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emerged from retirement and seized control of the government Led 
by the secret Soaety of the Harmomons Fists, known as the Boxers, 
the Chinese attacked the foreigners The foreign po^ve^s intervened, 
and put an end to the rebellion They imposed an indemmty of 
$325,000,000 upon China, and demanded the suppression of all 
anti foreign societies There followed a period of civil stnfe in 
China which continued through the early decades of the hventieth 
century, and which Avas not interrupted by the establishment of a 
republic in 191a 

Late in the eighteenth century the English began the settlement 
of Australia, and in 1840 New ^aland was annexed by the Bntrsh 
Dunng the nineteenth century, Bntish power was consolidated in 
India In the middle of the century, 1857-1859, there occurred the 
Sepoy Rebellion which, hke the Boxer Rebellion, was an anti for 
eign revolt Successful at first, the Indians were finally put down by 
the Bntish troops In 1858 the rule of the India Company was ter- 
minated Pohtical reforms were introduced In 1877 Queen Victona 
was proclauned Empress of India 
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LV 


The Thirteen Colonies and the War of Independence 


CoLosiAi. America 

*Ijie colonial period of Amencan history is inextncably bound 
up vath the history of Europe dunng that era- In order to avoid 
repetition m a very crowded volume, we have found it advuable 
to discuss the settlement of America and the struggles of the colonies 
against the background of European expansion and national rival 
ries, for only in that way was it possible to give the reader a per 
spective which would enable him to understand the forces which 
brought those colomes into being, and which shaped their develop- 
ment 

The English government was too weak and too poor to undertake 
to assist and nurture the early English settlements in America Even 
those colonies which were supported by companies of adventurers 
or enterprisers — New Amstei^am and Virginia, for example— or 
those which enjoyed the backing of nch and influential proprietary 
patrons — Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland — soon discovered that 
their survival would depend principally upon their own self reliance 
rather than upon the assistance that vould be dispatched from home 
The settlers had carved a domain out of a wilderness They had 
made it prosper They had learned their inter dependence upon one 
another, and had developed institutions which served their needs 

But so long as the French and their Indian albes remamed a 
threat to the security and safety of English settlements the colonists 
were glad to be able to count upon the support of English soldiers 
and ships while at the same time they jealously guarded their liber- 
ties against parliamentary or royal encroachment However, when 
the French surrendered their Amencan empire at the close of the 
336 
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Seven Years* War in 1 763, the chief menace to the secunty of the 
English colonies was removed Thereafter, the chief danger to 
colomal freedom lay m the mercantilist pohcies of the Enghsh 
government 

In 1651 the English Parliament struck a blow at Dutch shipping 
m a navigation act which required that colomal products be trans- 
ported in British ships An act of 1663 established that European 
products destined for the colomes must be shipped to England first 
In 1689 King Wilham’s War introduced the series of colonial 
struggles which accompamed the wars between the mother countries 
in Europe Dunng the last years of Louis XIVs reign, the colomsts 
were embroiled in the Amencan phase of the War of the Spanish 
Succession which they knew as Queen Anne’s War, 1702-1713 The 
War of Jenkins’ Ear of 1739 became merged m the struggle known 
m the colonies as King George’s War, 1743-1748 And the final 
struggle which lost France most of her Amencan colomes was 
known as the Trench and Indian Wars, 1755-1763 

Background of the Revolution 

The French and Indian wars had been a long and costly stru^le, 
and not unnaturally the English government held that the colomsts 
should bear a proportion of the cost to which the mother country 
had been put m defending their t&mtones But the colonists were 
already imtated by the efforts of England to put an end to the 
illicit trade m sugar and molasses svith the French and Dutch West 
Indies When m 1765 Parhament passed the Stamp Act taxmg legal 
documents, newspapers, pamphlets, and playing cards, the colomsts 
decided to resist the imposition of taxation which they themselves 
had not approved Riots broke out and a Stamp Act Congress, 
meeting m New York, drew up a Declaration of Rights and Liberties, 
and addressed memorials to king and Parliament 

Further duties imposed by the Townsend Acts m 1767, a conflict 
with the British soldiers in 1770 which became knmvn as the Boston 
Massacre, and the Boston Tea Party of 1773, in which atizens dis 
guised as Indians dumped the taxed tea into the harbor, were a fen 
of many incidents which mark the heightemng tension 
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The Outbreak op the 'War 

In September 1774 a Continental Congress assembled m Phila- 
delphia, drew up a Declaration of Rights and Gnevances, and dis 
cussed methods of co operation among the colomes War began 
when in 1774 British troops, dispatched to destroy stores at Concord, 
were harassed by “Minute men” as they withdrew to Lexington 
and then to Boston A second Continental Congress met George 
Washington was appointed commander in chief of the Continental 
Army Washington began his career as American commander with 
the successful siege of Boston, but was defeated in a senes of battles 
around New 'York and crossed over into Jersey On July 4 > ^ 77 ®> 
the Declaration of Independence, drawn up by Thomas Jefferson, 
was adopted by the Continental Congress 

The Bntish campaign of 1777 was designed to cut the colomes m 
two along the Hudson Valley by a junction of the armies of General 
Burgoyne, advancing from Canada, with the army of General Howe, 
which was to mari from New York But m a senes of battles 
the Amencan General Gates defeated Burgoyne and forced him to 
surrender Washington was unable to prevent Howe from taking 
Philadelphia, and when wmter came the Amencan army was forced 
to winter at Valley Forge where the suffering of the army was 
extreme 

The Articles of Confederation were agreed upon, and the thirteen 
colomes became umted in a confederacy France signed a treaty 
of alhance with the new nation early in 1778 England attempted to 
come to terms with the colomes, but too late 

The war continued with varying fortunes through 1778, i 779 j 
and 1780 French help increasmgly made itself felt In September 
1781, allied armies under Lafayette, Rochambeau and Washington 
closed m on General Cornwallis in 'WilUamsburg, Virgima, while 
Admiral de Grasse entered Chesapeake Bay with his French fleet 
Cornwallis was bottled up in Yorktown where, after three weeks, 
he surrendered 


Peace * 

The Amencan representatives at the peace conference in Pans 
became impatient of the deliberations and, contrary to their instruc- 
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tions, made a separate peace with England Undef it England sur- 
rendered the land east of the Mississippi to the Umted States along 
with full rights in the Newfoundland fishenes 
As usually happens, the war was followed by a severe depression 
in the Umted States Now treated like any other foreign pmver, 
many Americans realized for the first time the benefits they had 
enjoyed as colomes Their ships were demed participation in the 
West Indian trade, which had been so important to them before 
the Revolution But although there were many reasons for the 
economic dislocations which followed the war, the Articles of Con- 
federation were thought to be responsible 
In 1787 the Constitutional Convention assembled in Philadelphia 
Seldom m history has there been gathered together in the perform- 
ance of a single task so many men of high political gifts and sincere 
devotion to the task in hand The Constitution of the Umted States 
of Amenca which they created remains to immortalize the men 
who made it 


LVI 


Growth and Defense of the Union 


Xhe new nation addressed itself to the many knotty problems 
which confronted and which all had to be solved without the aid 
of precedent The new President George Washington, was sup 
ported by an able cabinet Hamilton, m charge of the treasury, es 
tablished firmly the credit of the Umted States by taking over state 
debts and by taking up old securities at par Treaties with England 
and Spam clarified boundaries and a reaprocal trade agreement 
Was reached witli Britain 
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Almost at once political parties developed Hamilton headed the 
Federalist, and Jefferson led the Repubhcan, which later became 
the Democratic party Opposition between the hnanual commercial 
and the agricultural mterests of the nation formed the basis for the 
two policies Under John Marshall the supreme court clarified its 
functions and its jurisdiction 

In 1803 President Jefferson arranged for the purchase of Louisi 
ana from Napoleon for 80,000,000 francs This extended the nation’s 
boundanes to the Rocky Mountains The following year the explor- 
ations of Lewis and Clark gave the United States a plaim to the 
* Oregon country ” 


The War of 1812 

From 1801 to 1805 the new nation fought a successful war with 
me Tnpobtan pirates of the north Afncan coast But the nghts of 
^n^can seamen and shipping came into dispute again as a result 
of the Napoleomc effort to blockade England, and the English 
attempt to blockade the contment Although difficulties cropped 
up m i8<to, it was not until 1812 that war was declared against 
England The stopping of American ships to remove seamen which 
the Bntish claimed were deserters was one of many inadents which 
aroused a war spmt Another was the conviction that the Canadians 
had stiffened Indian opposiUon to the advance of white settlers 
into the West 


At first ^encan ships met with success m their encounters with 
me English navy but an attempted invasion of Canada came to 
nothing In 1814 the Bntish captured and burned Washmgton. 
however, the greatest battle of the ivar, the defeat of the Bntish 
^ Andrew Jackson, was fought after peace had 

” Because of the slow commumcations of the time the 

'I™'"'’ “""“S '•■1= war the New Eng 
thpv frt secede froin the Umon, but after the peace 

they forgot their grievances 

J^es Monroe (1817-1825) 13 particularly 
known as th enunciation of a policy that became 

revolted ^ restore the Spanish colomes which had 

SrJid^nt K *0*^ independence, and of the aggressire 

hide of Russia lu the American northwest It declared that the 
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Amtncan continents ^\e^e not to be considered subjects for future 
colonization by any European power Such attempts would be 
-•egarded in the light of an unfriendly act by the United States 

The Mexican War 

Beginning m 1821, as part of a general weshvard movement, 
American settlers crossed llic border into Texas attracted by the 
generous Mexican land policy But m 1829 Mexico, like other of 
the southern republics, abolished slaverj Such a furor was raised 
in Texas that an exception svas made in her case But when Mexico 
attempted to restnet further immigration from the Umted States 
and to enforce Mexican law, the Texans rebelled 
Texas declared her independence in 1836 The defeat of the 
Mexicans by Sam Houston and the capture of Santa Anna, who had 
seized the government of Mexico by a coup d itat, won Mexican 
recognition of Texan independence Texas then applied for annexa 
tion to the Umted States However, anti slavery feebng m the North 
had reached a point tvhere the admission of Texas, which would 
increase the number of sbve states, was opposed Texas was not 
finally admitted to the Union until 1^5 

The northeastern boundary between Canada and the Umted 
States was settled by treaty m 1842, and m 1846 the Oregon treaty 
fixed the northwestern boundary of the Umted States 

President Polk sent a mission to Mexico for the purpose of 
arranging for the purchase of the temtory of New Mexico The 
Mexican government refused this, as it bad a similar offer for Texas 
“before the Texan revolubon The President then provoked an 
‘inadent” which gave him a pretext for declanng war An army 
under Zachary Taylor invaded Mexico and won a series of vic- 
tories over the Mexicans General Winfield Scott likewise achieved 
a senes of successes culminabng in the capture of Mexico City in 
September 1846 Early in 1O48 peace was arranged with Mexico, 
which surrendered New Mexico and Califorma to the Umted 
States and gave up all claims to Texas Mexico received in return 
$15 000,000, and the cancellation of all Amencan claims against her 
Little more than a week before the sigmng of the treaty ^vlth 
Mexico, gold was discovered in Cahfomia. This gave nse to the 
great gold rush which reached its peak m 1849, and brought about 
the early settlement of Califorma 
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Anti Slavery Agitation 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the great pnnciples of 
human hberty embodied m the Constitution, and in the thinking of 
men of the revolutionary era, should give nse to a questioning of 
the institution of slavery But it would be well for us to remember 
that slavery had been a respected institution throughout all the cen 
tunes of the past in all parts of the world Its abolition was new 
and revolutionary 

It will help us to understand the slavery issue, too, if wc realize 
that It was but one aspect, although a very important one, of a 
larger opposition between two sections of the country representing 
different economies, different ways of life The Amencan South was 
a region in which large scale agriculture provided cotton, tobacco, 
and lesser products for a world market Plantation life produced a 
souety dominated by an anstocrabc ideal It also produced many 
of the ablest leaders of early American history 

Immediately after the adoption of the Constitution, as we saw, 
there appeared two political parties, Federalist and Republican, 
headed respectively by Hamilton and Jefferson, which represented 
the difference in interest between the agranan South and the com 
mercial and finanaal, and increasingly industrial, North The anti- 
slavery agitation was, in part, a product of the Northern fear that 
if new slave territories were admitted into the Umon as states, the 
agncultural group would dominate Congress, and the mterests of the 
North would be neglected The South was equally unwilhng that the 
commeraal and industrial North should dominate the government 

But the abolition of slavery m Exutipean countries, and in the 
Spanish Amencan repubUcs, brought the question of negro slavery 
to the front m Amencan pobtics Up to 1819, although the more 
populous North had 105 members in the House of Representatives 
against 81 congressmen representing slave states, the balance in the 
Senate had been kept even by alternately adrmtbng slave and free 
states to the Union 

In 1820 the Missoun Compromise arranged that slavery would 
be prohibited in the Louisiana territory north of latitude 36“3o' 
Another compromise was reached in 1850 over the admission of 
Califorma to the Union as a free state and the division of the 
Mexican territory But in 1854 the Kansas Nebraska Act repealed 
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the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and there began a rush of 
migration to Kansas from both sections of the country in a contest 
to win the territory for or against slavery Fraud and violence 
marked the struggle The admission of ‘Bleeding Kansas” v/as 
postponed until 1861 


The CnoL War 

In i860 Abraham Lincoln, die Republican candidate, was elected 
on a platform opposing the further extension of slavery to the 
territories and supportmg the tariff His success was the result of a 
split in the Democratic party and of the great mcrease in the labor 
mg population of the North, largely through German immigration 
When It became clear that Lmcoln had been elected, South Caro* 
Ima seceded from the Umon The sece^ion movement spread rapidly 
among the southern states 

Hostilities began with the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 
Charleston harbor m Apnl 1861 But the first major battle occurred 
m July at Bull Run where the Umon forces were routed It will be 
impossible to recount the prepress of the war in detail The Con 
federate armies had the advantage of a number of etcellent generals 
whose successes inspired the southern armies with confidence and 
dash 

In 1862 General McClellan advanced on Richmond, but his over 
caution and indeasion enabled the southern generals to take the 
imtiative and the federal armies withdrew toward Washington In 
the following year. General Lee advanced into Pennsylvama m an 
effort to strike at the northern industnal center, but was checked at 
Gettysburg 

In 1864 Grant was made conunander of the northern armies 
^Vhile Grant’s armies fought those of Lee m western Virginia, Sher- 
man, starting from Chattanooga wth about zoo,ooo men, marched 
eastward through Georgia to Atlanta He destroyed factories and 
stores, and then proceeded to the sea, ravaging the country as he 
went 

The Confederate armies were caught between Sherman to the 
south and Grant to the north, and were cut off from their food 
supply After takmg Richmond, Grant pursued and surrounded 
Lee On April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House 
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LVII 


The United States Becomes a World Power 


Ar THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR the SoutK was prostrate; the 
North triuraphanh prosperous, and increased in population. The 
northern industries had been stimulated by war production. Grow- 
ing American industry and the opportunities afforded by westsvard 
CJ^jansion attracted immigrants in increasing numbers. 

The South after the Civil War 

In addition to the destruction of the war, which had been fought 
mainly in the South, the southern states were exhausted in resources, 
in man power, in wealth. The donunant class was bankrupt, their 
wealth confiscated, and they were deprived of the political leader- 
ship they had so long exercised. The freeing of four million negroes, 
for the most part prirrutive creatures, presented an enormously 
difiicult problem in itself. 

In addition, the South was at once inundated by a wave of politi- 
cal opportuiusts, the “carpet baggers,” anxious to exploit the 
negro. This group retained their hold on the South for a decade and 
seriously impeded its recovery. The assassination of President Lin- 
coln in April 1865 was a tragedy for the South. His wisdom and 
humanity, coupled svith the prestige he had at last come to enjoy, 
might have enabled him to thwart the greed and the hatred which 
dictated many of the policies of the reconstruction era. 

The Industrial Revolution in the East 

Industrialization and invention had already obtained a start in 
the United States before the Civil War. The industrial prosperity 
which had been stimulated by the -war ^vas fostered by tariffs. Immi- 
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gration maintained a supply of cheap labor for the new industries 
The opening up of the West led to the construction of a great 
transcontinental railway system, the rapid expansion of which was 
made possible by government subsidization through the granting of 
land to the railroad companies And the IVest furnished an outlet 
for eastern manufactures as well as an outlet for occasional surplus 
labor in penods of readjustment or stress 

An indication of the development of industry is the muluplicity 
of invention Although Elias Hov/e invented the sewing machine 
in 1846, It was not m general use until Singer populanzed it after 
i860 It was applied to the making of shoes m 1862 The introduc- 
tion of the PuUman car in 1864 made travel comfortable The tele- 
graph was invented in 1844, in 1856 the Western Umon Company 
was organized and communication revolutionized As important as 
the discovery of gold in California m the 1840’s was the less spec 
tacular discovery of the iron deposits in Michigan in the same 
decade 

The second half of the nmeteenth century was the age of big 
business m the United States The mushroom growth of great rail- 
road, and steel, and oil empires was made possible by the existence 
of the frontier and the fact that American economy was a rapidly 
expanding economy Groups of individuals formed combines, and 
sought to establish “monopolies” through which they could control 
the market price of commodities or services and thereby assure 
themselves and their stockholders laige profits In the course of 
creabng a monopoly, it was often necessary to resort to extreme and 
ugly measures to destroy those competitors who could not be bought 
out But along with the ugly side of these struggles for wealth and 
power is the more palatable fact that the dnve and energy and 
ambition of these men did accelerate American development 
So long as there was a frontier and the country was expanding, 
there was httle inclination to criticize or complain of the conduct 
of business or political leaders A man, momentarily thrown out of 
work, could easily find immediate employment by movmg to an 
other locality or by going West There was httle inclination to envy 
wealth and power when every roan had the same opportunities to 
become nch if he were shrewd and energetic enough 

Toward the close of the century, die young nation, except for the 
South, was strong and prosperous and proud of its achievement 
Culturally, it was crude and a little unsure of itself The nation was 
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beginning to settle do^vn after its era of hectic growth For with the 
settlement of the continental United States and the disappearance 
of her frontier, expansion was slowed down A new era of stabiliza- 
tion and adjustment was beginning 
But at the end of the century, American expansion threatened 
to continue in another form, for this was the era of the new capi- 
talistic impenalisra which we have already seen developing in 
Europe 


The Spanish-Amerigan War 

In the early part of the century President Polk had tried to pur- 
chase Cuba from Spam, but the Spanish had rephed that they 
>NOuld rather see the islands sunk to the bottom of the Atlantic 
Toward the close of the century maladmimstration had caused a 
revolt against the government The yellow press of the Umted 
States had stirred American feelings with tales of atroaties When, 
m February 1898, the U S S Maine was mystenously blown up m 
Havana harbor, there %vas a popular clamor for war Although 
Spam agreed to meet all President McKinle/s demands, he asked 
Congress to intervene Congress disclaimed any intention of annex- 
ing Cuba, but declared war m April 1898 

The outcome of the war, which lasted a httle over three months, 
was foreshadowed by Dewe/s victory over the Spanish fleet in 
Mamla Bay The battles of El Caney and San Juan Hill, and the 
naval battle of Santiago marked the course of the bnef conflict 
Peace was signed m Pans late in 1898 Spam \vithdrew from Cuba 
and Ceded to the Umted States Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philip 
pmes for which she received $20,000,000 These ne^v temtones, 
particularly the Philippines, along with Alaska, which had been 
purchased from Russia in 1868 for $7,200,000, and the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands, which was formally accomplished dunng 
the progress of the Spanish Amencan War, gave the Umted States 
an empire extending outside the western hemisphere, the defense 
of which ^vas to mvolve the country m a world war some decades 
later 


New Problems and Reforms 

The growth and settlement of the Umted States had been ex- 
^femely rapid It bad been attended by dislocations of vanous sorts. 
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economic, soaal, political, which challenged men of reforming 
tendenaes During the Gml War there were formed a number of 
trade union organizations. In 1869 the formation of the Knights of 
Labor represented an attempt to unite all labor umons in one organ 
ization But in 1886 this organization became involved in a senes 
of railway strikes in which there was much noting and violence 
The Kmghts of Labor gradually gave way to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor led by Samuel Gompers In 1867 the Patrons of 
Husbandry or the Grange was formed by farmers of the middle 
western states, to protect themselves agamst the unfair practices of 
the railway compames and grain elevators on which they depended 
for the transportation and storage of their product From 1870 to 
1875 ^ number of states passed laws curbing these abuses and estab 
lishing the right and responsibility of state government to regulate 
the conduct of business m certain situations where the public in 
terest was involved 

Inflation and business panics led to demands for the reform of 
the currency, financial policy, and banking practices The discovery 
of silver, especially the Comstock Lode m Nevada, and its increased 
production, caused the pnee to fall Many believed that the free 
coinage of silver would raise the pnee of the metal and provide an 
abundant supply of money The silver and money issues were thus 
linked through the last quarter of the nineteenth century until the 
discovery of gold in Alaska provided an abundant supply of that 
metal and forced the silver question into the background 

The growth of monopolistic combinations which were able to 
quash competition and maintain high prices led to the enactment 
of anti trust legislation The Sherman Anti Trust Law of 1890 
declared illegal the formation of trusts in restraint of trade and 
commerce Treasury surpluses led to attempts to reform the tanff 
that was no longer needed to protect “infant” industries which had 
long ceased to be infants 

P®nod between the Spanish Amencan War and the World 
War of 1914-1918 was one during which the chief problems related 
to the inevitable settlement and stabilization of Amencan life fol 
lowmg the era of expansion The admimstrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson all bear a resemblance in this respect 

Woodrow Wilson came to the White House in 1913 with a pro 
gram of internal refoim which included tariff revision, the reform 
of the banking system, anti trust legislation, and tax reform The 
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proeram u-as partly carried out in the Underwood Tariff of 1913, 
the Federal Reserve Act of the same year, and the Clayton ^^ti- 
Tnist Act of 1914. In 1914, Wilson was forced to send a mihtaiy 
expedition into Mexico as a result of nuds into United States terri- 
tory by the Mexican bandit Villa. 

But wth the outbreak of war in Europe, the attention of Ameri- 
cans became increasingly focused upon the great struggle in Europe 
which the country finally entered in 1917* 


LVIII 


The United States and Latin America 


Spanish Rule in America 

The LATIN crviLiZATioN of South and Central America is oldw 
than the dvilizadon of North America. The Spanish were 
established in America a century before the first permanent North 
American settlement was found^ at Jamestoivn in 1607. 

The Spanish colonial empire in America was organized from the 
bepnning along mercantilist lines. The subordination and e.^Ioita- 
tion of the colonies in the interest of Spain remained me unchanged 
policy of the home government. It 'vas only natural that dunng the 
eighteenth century, when new concepts of human rights were being 
discussed throughout the western world, the colonials would con- 
ceire that these rights belonged as fully to men living in colomes 
as to those in the homeland. 


Struggles for Independence 

As early as 1721 an insurrectionary movement broke out in Peru 
in which the so\'creignty of the people was asserted. The revolt 
wns not finally suppressed until 1835* Later in the century', in 17 
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and 1781, administrative abuses, the forced labor of the natives, 
and increased taxation, caused outbreaks in Peru and Colombia 
The last of these early efforts to throw off Spanish rule was led by 
Miranda, who had been a general in the French revolutionary 
forces His effort to liberate Venezuela failed when the English were 
forced to divert their promised aid to the prosecution of the penin 
sula campaign against Napoleon 

Spanish exploitation of the colonies and the exclusion of the 
creoles (Spaniards born m America), and the mestizos (those of 
mixed Spamsh and Indian blood), from civil and ecclesiastical 
offices, sowed the seeds of discontent But the general movement for 
independence began when Napoleon placed his brother, Joseph, 
upon the throne of Spam in 1808 While some of the colonies de 
dared their allegiance to the deposed Ferdinand VII, others pro 
claimed their independence It is likely that the movement for 
independence would have spread to all the Spanish colomes in any 
event, but when Ferdinand VH was returned to the throne in 1814 
he attempted to restore the old system despite the liberal reforms 
ms agents had granted in the meantime From then until 1825, when 
hmI success was achieved, the revolutionary movement became 
wholly separatist 

Upon the arrest of Miranda and the collapse of the first Vene 
zuelan Republic, Simon Bolivar assumed the leadership of the 
revolutionary movement m South America He set up a second 
Venezuelan Republic which was crushed in 1814 Undiscouraged, 
he headed another revolution m Colombia Meanwhile, in the South 
uprisings occurred m Argentina and Chile, led by Jose de San 
Martin, Bernardo O Higgins, and others The two revolutionary 
movements, spreading from North <»nd South, became merged when 
San Martin, in the interests of umfied action, withdrew in favor of 
Bolivar 

Br^ilian independence from Portugal occurred dunng the same 
period The break was precipitated by the revolution of 1820 in 
ortugal which adopted the Spanish constitution of 1812, and 
summoned the king to return from Brazil, where he had established 
ms government when Napoleon invaded Portugal The effort of the 
Cort« to reduce Brazil once again to a position of dependency, led 
to ffie revolt which ended with the establishment of the inde 
pcndence of the Braahan Empire under the son of John of Portugal 
who became Emperor Pedro I in 1823 
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Lativ America is the NiNrrrrNTii Century 

Unfortunatelj, the South Amcncan colonies ucrc ill prepared 
for independence and c\’cn less prepared for self rule Nevertheless, 
the liberal aspirations current throughout die uestem norld at that 
tome, and the aggTCssi\e enthusiasm of tlie republicans led to tlie 
adoption of republican gmemments in countries that would Ime 
been better served bj a strong monardi) 

It wll help us to undeniand the situation of the South American 
republics if ssc recall tliat s\hcn tlieir independence \^as cstabluhcd, 
the creole inhabitants numbered less tlian one fifth of tlie popula* 
lion, the or less tlian one llurd The remainder were mostly 
Indian, although negroes compnsed about one tssxntielh of the 
total population The bulk of Uicsc people were poor, ignorant, 
pnmiU\e, and the better educated minority were mcTpcncnccd in 
gQ\'cmment for Uici had been excluded from important political 
offices under the old regime It u small wonder that the history of 
the South Amcncan republics has been marked by violence, fraud, 
and rcsuluUon 

Despite this political instabiht), the introduction of foreign capi 
tal and management, and the growth of European migration, con 
Inbutcd to die dc%clopmcnt of die land Dj economic and cultural 
interest as well as by lustor), Latin Amcnca wxis more closely linked 
with Europe than w^dl North Amcnca Its development was pn 
manly agnculiural Europe furnished the market for its produce, 
and m exchange Latin Amcnca provided a market for the European 
manufactures 

Latin Asierica and the United States 

Although the successful rebellion of the North Amcncan colonics 
against England had inspired the Latin Amencan reiolutionancs 
m the ninemejjih century, and inJwJe iits pnna^s cnibcdicd in the 
Declaration of Independence and the United States Constitution 
were fully accepted by them, the relationship between Latin 
Atnenca and the Umted States, throughout the nineteenth century, 
was not marked by any special closeness or friendship There were 
a number of reasons for this 

Whatever friendly feelings may have been engendered by the 
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proclamahon of the Monroe Doctrine were soon chilled b) the 
realization that, so far as the United States was concerned, this was 
no self denying ordinance The settlement and annexation of Texas, 
the events of the Mexican War and the annexation of New Mexico, 
made dear that where United States expansion was involved the 
temtonal rights of Labn American countnes were on a par ^vlth 
those of the Indians 

The firm stand taken by the Umted States against Louis Na 
poleon’s Mexican adventure was scarcely sufficient to offset the 
effect of earlier aggressions 

The wave of imperialism which stirred the United States around 
the turn of the century renewed the mistrust which Latin Amenca 
had felt Amencan mtervention m the affairs of Cuba, and the 
American declaration of war after Spam had accepted Amencan 
terms %vere an indication that formalities would not be allowed to 
stand in the way of ambition The impression was confirmed by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s treatment of Colombia when that country 
delayed in ratifying a treaty which would have ceded a strip of 
land across the Isthmus of Panama for the canal A revolution was 
staged with the aid of ships of the United States fleet, and the new 
repubhe, promptly recognized by the Uruted States, as promptly 
signed a treaty leasing the desired land 

A new era m the relationships beUveen the United States and 
Latin Amenca opened during the presidency of \Voodrow ^VIIson 
In March 1913 he declared that one of the chief objects of his 
administration would be to cultivate the fnendship, and to desen-’C 
the confidence of the repubhes to the south Although ^Vllson intcr- 
\cned in Nicaragua and Haiti, the Mexican incident demonstrated 
the sinccnty of his declaration of purpose The attacks on Amen 
cans and upon Amencan property during the troubled regime of 
Carranza furnished ample warrant for intervention in the affairs of 
hlexico Wilson adopted a policy of “watchful waiting” and left 
hlcxico to the solution of its oivn problems Some forty thousand 
United States citizens left Mexico In 1916 the repeated raids into 
Texas of the bandit, Villa, forced Wilson to act A military force 
under Pershing was sent across the border in pursuit of tlie bandit 
who escaped into the mountains Wilson refused to take adi’antage 
of ^Icxico s weakness to intervene in the affairs of tlic country, and 
withdrciv the troops 

The policy of collaboration and co-operation WTtli the Latin 
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Ansr?C2n states, Inaugitrated during "Wllsorfs pitridenc)*, has twn 
ccarintied hv subsequent adnunistrations. It has become tlte ”Good 
Ne^ibcr' jjcdicy of President Roose\'elt. In 1915, growing collabo 
ntioa ainong the American states was registered in the meeting of a 
Pan-American finandal conference at \Vaslnngton, and in the con- 
chiaoa of an arbitration treat)* by Argcndna, Chile, and Braiih In 
1916, commissions addressed themselxxs to the problems of im- 
proved telegraph and railway communications and the elaboration 
of caifonn commereial law, A Pan-American conference of 1923 
prwided for fact-finding commissions in cases of disputes and a 
treaty was signed for their pacific settlement- This work s>-as elabo- 
rated at a conference in "Washington in 1929. It was continued by 
conferences in 1933, 1936,304 1938. A decl.a ration of 1938 expressed 
the determination of the American states to protect tliemselves 
against fordgn activities that might threaten tlicm. This attitude of 
hemispheric soKdarit)' SN*as strengUrened in important conferences 
representing all the nations of the Americas, during the diflicult 
years of the early 1940*5, 

^ Through patience and forbearance, and a persistent determina- 
tion to intelligent and peaceful solutions of tlicir disputes and 
dashes of interest, the states of the western hemisphere set a snlua- 
hie example and pattern for the rest of the svorld. 
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The First World War 


1914 (Aug 4) Gennans crosied Belgian fronber 

(Aug X4-95) French invasion of Lorraine thrown bade 
(Aug 96-30) Battle of Tannenberg Russians defeated bf 
Germans 

(Sept 5-1 s) Germans checked at hrst Battle of the Marne 
(Dec 8) Battle of the Falkland Islands 
19*5 (Jan 19) First German air raid on England 

(Feb 19) Beginning of naval acbon against Dardanelles 
(Apr 99-May 25) Allied offensive and second Battle of Ypres 
Allies checked by German use of poison gas 
Stalemate on Western Front 
(May 7) Sinking of Lustlanta 
(May 93) Italy declared war on Austria Hungary 
(Sept 9) Fourteen Zeppelins raided London 
1916 (Feb at) Beginning of Battle of Verdun 

(May 3t-JuQe 1} Haval Battle of Jutland 
(June 4) Beginning of Brusilov offensive on Eastern Front 
(July i-Nov t8) Opening of Somme offensive by Bnbsh 
(Aug 37) Rumania entered the war on the side of the Allies 
(Sept 15} First use of tanks by the Bntish 
(December) Peace negobauons conducted by President Wilson 
*917 (Jan. S) Germany decided to adopt unrestneted submanne 

warfare 

(Mar 1 1 ) Baghdad occupied by the Bnbsh 
(Mar J2) Russian Revolubon Provisional government set up 
(Mar 15) Caar Nicholas II abdicated 
(Apr 6) Umted States declared war on Germany 
(Apnl) High point of submanne warfax«> 875,000 tons of ship 
ping destroyed in one month 

(C^t 24-Dec 36) Collapse of Italy in the Caporetto campaign 
{Nov 6) Bolshevik coup tF 4 tat overthrew provisional govern- 
ment in Russia 

(Dec 5) Armisbce concluded between Russia and the Central 
Powers 

(Dec 6 ) Finland proclaimed its independence 
(Dec 8 ) General Allenby took Jerusalem 
355 
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1918 (Jan 18) President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 

(Mar st-Apr 5) Great German offensive m an effort to crush 
Allies before Ainerican help could become effective 
(Apr 14) General Foch named commander m chief of Allied 
armies in France 

(June 4) American forces braVe German advance at Gl^teau 
Thierry 

(Aug 8) Beginning of Allied offensive 
(Sept 1S-13} American forces closed St Mihiel salient 
(Sept 30) Bulgaria concluded an armistice ViUth Allies 
(Sept 26-Oct 15) Germans forced back at battles of Argonne 
and of Yptcs 

(Oct 4) German and Austrian governnients appealed to Prea 
dent Wilson for an anmstice 
(Oct 30) Armistice concluded with Turkey 
(Nov 3) Mutiny of German fleet 
(Nov 7-8) Revolution m Munich 

(Nov 9) Kaiser William II abdicated and fled to Holland the 
following day 

(Nov 11) Aiimsttce and end 0! hosohnes 

1919 Peace conference and peace treaties 

1930 Founding of the League of Nahoiu and first meeting 

> ga t Washington arms conference 

199a Genoa eeonotmc confeteDCe Rapallo treaty in which Rusua and 

Germany renounced reparabons 

1933 French and Belgian occupation of the Ridir Germany adopted 

passive resistance 
1994 The Dawes Plan 

1935 Locarno conferences and treabes 

1996 Admission of Germany to League of Nations 

1928 Kellogg Bnand Pact 

1999 ’The Young Plan 

1930 London Naval Conference 
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Background of the First World War 


The events of tho Fmt World Wor ore rvell vvrto ™mo^ 
of at least half the men and womm now '‘;'7;“’lTec^t ^ 
others W.U have received some kind of ^ 

the stnigsle TV7"‘dLent.1rmUori/bTpossi^, therefore 
:3np™ i^;=S o" til chief dlveJpments of the era 
which seem fairly clear at the present time 

EOONOMIG BACKOEOVNtl 

In another chapter >ve have already d^cussed 
tiUon which developed dunng the last qiiarter — -j-ieets raw- 

century and continued into the twentieth, Ae gra settlement 

mate^als, and fields for capitalistio development ^dsetoM 

That competition was earned on in other ways as rnmneted for 
subsidized 4e building of merchant “Xmand 

the carrymg trade of the world They subsited ‘“dmtoe^nd 
mdustnal laboratones which tned to improve e qu ty 

factures and lessen the cost of their production v„ . The 

In this competition Germany was well to e J , j 

German chemical industry was the most advance m 
m many other hnes she was able to manufacture so and so 
cheaply that her products competed successfu y in 
markets of the countries which were her mdustnal nvals 
endless vanety of cheap manufactured articles beanng the stamp 
“Made m Germany” flooded the Amenc^ m 

In order to protect shipping, and colomes, and 
357 
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same year, a treaty liquidating grounds for disputes between Ger- 
many and England seemed to indicate that England might join the 
Triple Alliance. Colonial rivalries had caused friction between 
England and France, and England and Russia. In 1894 Russia and 
France made a treaty wluch obligated both to attack Germany m 
the event that either was attacked by the Triple Alliance. Compe- 
tition between Austria and Russia for domination of the Balkans 
intensified the rivalry of the two alliances. 

During the Boer War, the Kaiser offended the English by his 
outspoken sympathy with the Boers, and excited fears of German 
intervention. The cooling of Anglo-Gerroan friendship was fol- 
lowed by a treaty between England and France in 1904 which dealt 
chiefly with their North African interests. But it was the beginning 
of the Entente Cordiale which was strengthened, as time went on, 
by commitments and agreements of another nature. The commer- 
cial and naval competition between Germany and England engen- 
dered a mutual mistrust which was strengthened by Germany’s 
project of a Berlin to Baghdad railway which seemed to threaten, 
not only England’s eastern trade, but the security of Suez and her 
eastern colonies and concessions. A series of minor crises further 
heightened the European tension and prepared the way for the 
conflict which began in 1914. 




The First World War 


Outbreak of the War 

T 

J-He incsdent which predpitated the war was the murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand on June a8, 1914, at Sarajevo, capital 
of Bosnia, by a young student member of the Serbian secret terror- 
society, the Black Hand. 






EUROPE 

Before World War I 
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It was not until July 23 that Amtna presented Serbia with a ' 
drastic ulUrnatuiu and demanded a reply m forty eight hours The 
Serbian reply was submissive but was not an outright acceptance 
of all points ^ ' 

Austria and Russia mobilized their armies On July a8 Austna ) 
declared war on Serbia Germany declared war on Russia August i, 
and on August 3 declared war on France German armies invaded 
^elgium on August 4 and the same day England declared war on , 


Germany was fully prepared for the war The plan worked out 
by General wn SchliefTcn called for an invasion of France through 
gium rough a concentration of force on the northern wing 
the army was to advance m an arc through Belgium and northern 
Imnce, thus surrounding Pans and the French armies A quick 
in France would permit the Germans to mova their armies 
rapidly to the cast by railway to deliver the knock out blow to 
.a a™'® “CFording to plan Belgian resisunce 

® advance slightly and the English got 90,000 regulars 
W <r“. '°“6l>t a rearguard battle 

^ Germany army was fourteen miles from 
rea >r sovemment moved to Bordeaux, 

when ta the first battle of the Mame 

^^^rifirh forced a wedge between the First and the Second 
Atones ivhieh made it necessary for both to retreat The 
theimch-es behind the Anne River There 
th firuai mto Belgium 

thr^e*' r^rf 'o protect the Channel ports With 

“duv^n “'°a a "■= coast, both sides 

dug in and became deadlocked m trench warfare 


The Eastern Front 

Rursrnus advanced qmckly into East Prussia, 
r^Prrfiy rhan had been anUeipated m Berhn 
Snb^ lh„ ““a rorr^oried the reUred general Hm 
Su^’in n ““■'‘'F He trapped the 

battle of b-eacherous lakes and marshes and in the 

to “f *= •"'> Rrrrrrarr armies op 

po^ to him The other was saved by retreat 

he Austrians were repulsed m Serbia The Russians seired 
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Lemberg and a large part of Austrian Poland. Throughout the 
remainder of 1914 the armies swept back and forth in attack and 
counterattack, Ae general rfesult of which was the defeat of Austria 
by Russia and the defeat of Russia by Germany. 

Tiie War on the Sea 

^Vhen Turkey attacked Russia, without a declaration of war, 
England and France promptly declared war on Turkey. The fleet 
sent to the Dardanelles in February, 1915, failed to smash the 
Turkish forts, and ^vithd^ew. It was important to get munitions 
through to Russia, however, if she was to continue her resistance 
to the Germans. Australian, New Zealand, Indian, and French 
colonial troops were gathered for an attack on Gallipoli at the 
opening of the Straits. But the Turks, under German command, 
were well prepared for the attack. After three attempts, the Allied 
troops were removed to Salonika in Greece. 

When war \vas declared there were some eight German cruisers, 
as well as other ships, in foreign ports. These immediately put to 
sea to ravage Allied shipping and coasts. Coxmt von Spee left east- 
ern waters for the South American coast with the cruisers Seharn' 
horst, Cnsisenau, and Nurnburg. He was joined by the cruisers 
^Ttiden and Leipsig at Easter Island. When he attached the Falk- 
^nd Islands off the coast of South America, he was caught by a 
British fleet. Only the Dresden escaped being sunk. 

It was not xmtil May, igi6, that the German High Seas Fleet 
ventured to meet the British in the North Sea. In the battle of 
Jutland the Germans were forced to withdraw behind the protec- 
^on of their mine fields. Both sides claimed a victory, but although 
British losses were double those of the Germans, the Germans never 
Ventured to attack the British fleet again. Hiereafter German naval 
activities were confined to submarine warfare and the sowing of 
mines. 


Itaiaan Entry into the War 

In 19 tg Italy entered the war on the side of the AIKes. However, 
tr chief contribution was that she relieved the French of the neces- 
sity of defending her southern border and thus enabled her to 
Concentrate all her troops on the German front. Austria easily 
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defended her mountain approaches. The combined Austro-Geiman 
forces concentrated against the Russians who were running short 
of munitions and capons. The Russians vs’ere forced back until 
winter compelled the Germans to consolidate their lines. In the 
Balkans, Bulgaria joined the central powers and the Serbians tvere 
driven back. 

In November, 1914, the British had landed a small force from 
India and occupied Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf in Mes- 
opotamia m order to protect the oil pipe line from Persia. Activities 
in the Mesopotamia theater of the war developed on an increasing 
scale through 1915 and 1916. 

The United States and Warring Europe 

In the meantime both groups of allies sought to blockade each 
other. The British drew up a list of goods which ^vould be con- 
sidered contraband, including foodstuffs, and the Germans resorted 
to the blockade of England by submarine. Both blockades s«re 
relatively successful until the entry of the Um’ted States into the war, 
at wluch time Britain had only a few weeks’ supply of food left. 

The United States, which had sought to remain strictly neutral, 
became a main source of supply of Allied munitions, food, and 
other essentials. However, Britain, in its determination to pre^•ent 
the slupment of supplies to Germany by ^vhatev’cr route, halted 
neutral shipping and lengthened the list of commodities it con- 
sidered contraband. Feeling svas aroused against both England and 
Germany by their interference with shipping. However it was the 
German submarine sinkings which finally stirred America to action. 

It was the sinking of the liner Lusitania in May, 1915, >vbich 
turned America to>vard war. 

Further Course of the Conflict 

Ypres in April and May, 1915, the Germans ^von a victory b)’ 
introducing the use of poison gas against the British, and this upset 
the British plans for a major offensive. They svere unprepared for a 
gas attack as it had been outlawed by international agreemenL It 
was not until September that the British were able to employ gns 
against the Germans. 

In February, 1916, the Germans began their great offensK’C 
against Verdun which sv’as commanded by Citnvn Prince \Villian'* 
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The Germans %vere held ^vith great losses on both sides. In July 
the Allied Somme offensive began. Tanks were used for the first 
time in limited numbers by the British. Again the losses were very 
great, around 600,000 for the Allies, mostly British, against around 
500,000 German. 

Late in 1916 the Germans made peace overtures through Presi- 
dent Wilson. ^Vilson submitted a plan of “peace without victory” 
to both sides, but neither side \vas prepared to consider terms %vhich 
would satisfy the other. The opening of unrestricted submarine 
warfare in 1917 brought about an American declaration of war. 

♦ Germat; Successes 

In 1917 General von Hindenburg became chief of the German 
general staff. The German lines were shortened by withdrawal to 
the strong new position known as the Hindenburg Line. The Allied 
offensive was a failure. The losses and strain were so great that 
sixteen French array corps were affected by mutiny, and dissatis- 
faction was widespread. General Nivelle was replaced by Pdtain. In 
this year the Russian armies collapsed and a revolution overthrew 
the government. The provisional government of Milinkov and 
Kerensky, who favored prosecution of the war, ^vas overthrotvn by 
the Bolsheviks, who made peace vdth the Germans. 

, After two years of military operations the Italians had advanced 
ten miles toward Trieste. In October the German and Austrian 
attacked in a rigorous offensive. During the Caporetto cam- 
pai^ the Italian armies were broken and driven back to the Piave. 
British and Frehch troops were rushed to their support and the 
German-Austrian advance stopped when their armies had over- 
extended their lines of communication and supplies. 

The Turn of the Tide 

In the spring of 1918 the Germans^ aware of the war-weariness 
the Allies, decided upon a knock-out offensive in the hope of 
^^eving victory before the Americans could arrive in great force. 
The Germans drove back the British in the north, and pushed the 
^nch to within thirty-seven miles of Paris. At Chateau-Thierry, 

. ® American army played an important part for the first time and 
rn Collaboration with the French succeeded in stopping the German 
offensiTC. 
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This successful defense \V3S quicUy foUm^^ by the second battle 
of the Marne The new head of a unified Alhed command, Foch, 
with French and Amencan troops, dro%*e back the Ger m a n s, who 
had crossed the Marne. The Alhes were now ready for the great 
final oflTemive 

This began m August, 1918, and continued until the final German 
defeat. During September and October, as the Alhed armies ad 
vanced, it became dear that the Germans could not hold out and 
Ludendorf demanded that the Ger man government ask for an 
armistice while the armies were still able to hold out 

AT.T.Trn Victory 

On October 4 this ivas done. President \Vilson, as spokesman for 
the Alhes, demanded that the occupied temtones be evacuated and 
insisted ttot the Allies could only treat \sath a democratic govern- 
ment representing the German people. Meanwhile the Bntish m the 
north and the Americans advanced rapidly, the Americans reac h i ng 
Sedan. The sailors of the German fieet at Kiel mutinied and the 
revolt spread to Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, and then through 
all Germany Revolution broke out m hiunich. On Nox’ember 9 
the Kaiser abdicated and the foUowmg day fled to Holland. On 
November ii, hostihties ceased on the western front and the 
slaughter >vas ended. Its human toll is estimated at 10,000,000 
dead and so, 000,000 wounded. 


LXI 

The Penod Between the Two World Wars 


The peace settlesient which concluded the Fust A\orld ^\ar 
contamed the seeds of a neiv conflict. The Germans felt that thej 
had not surrendered unconditiwially, they had accepted President 
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Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” as supplemented and clarified in his 
various addresses. The Fourteen Points^ the statement of American 
war aims which had been accepted by the Allies, were designed to 
be the basis of a settlement which would eliminate some of the 
situations that had led to the war. They also indicated the terri- 
torial settlement which was to follow the war. 

The Fourteen Points and the Peace Treaties 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points sought to put an end to the system 
of secret alliances and armament competition by substituting open 
covenants of peace and disar mam ent. Territorial readjustments in 
Europe and in the colonies were to take into account the interests, 
and the national and racial character of the populations. Belgium, 
and an independent Poland with access to the sea were to be re- 
stored; Alsace-Lorraine was to be permitted to return to France. 
Freedom of the seas and the elimination of economic barriers were 
to mark the new world order. Russian territories were to be restored. 
And a general assodation of nations was to be set up as an instru- 
tnent for maintaining international order and for settling inter- 
national problems and disputes. 

In taking into account the deficiendes of the peace settlement 
It is necessary to remember that there were delicate and urgent 
problems of the moment which complicated the application of 
Wilson’s general principles to the specific situation. Just what 
freedom of the seas might mean in the new world situation was not 
clear, and the point was dropped. The elimination of economic 
barriers was another point wWch could only serve as a guide to 
future policy but which could not be “enacted” at a peace con- 
ference without causing the most serious economic dislocation. 
Again, it was neither possible nor wise to scrap armaments until 
some degree of order and stability had been established in the 
world. Germany was disarmed; and during the decade following 
Versailles, efforts were made to bring about a general reduction 
°^^^^ents by progressive stages. 

But the territorial readjustment could and had to be clarified. 
Belgium was restored, Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to France, a new 
Poland was created. Italy’s boundaries were extended, and as a 
concession to the secret treaty of London, made before Italy’s 
entrance into the war, certain territorial cessions were included 
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which could not be justified on the basis of nationality Gennany** 
colonial empire, which had been conquered dunng the war, was not 
returned to her It was “mandated* among the different victor 
nations under a variety of conditions which, in some instance#, 
antiapated eventual independence 

Reparations and the League 

Among the least satisfactory aspects of the peace settlement 
was Its failure to take account of the economic needs of post war 
Europe Wilson had not wished to force Germany to assume all 
costs of the war He realized that the sooner all nations, including 
the vanquished, returned to normal life, the better it would be for 
the whole of Europe and the world But although the allied states 
men had accepted Wilson’s fourteen points, Clemenceau at least 
had never taken them seriously The French premier wanted secunty 
for France and the pumshment of Germany A diplomat of the old 
school, as were most of those at the conference, he believed that 
to the victor belonged the spoils, and he was determined that 
France would receive her full share Lloyd George, the British 
prime minister, had taken advantage of the popular elation pro* 
duced by the armistice to go before the country and seek a fresh 
mandate He had appealed to the electorate by promising pumsh 
ment of Germany and the Kaiser, and roused the war weary people 
to enthusiasm by fostenng the most fantastic notion of what Ger- 
many would be reqiured to pay m money and matenals 

The peace conference worked under great pressure The Allied 
blockade of Germany was mamtamed and the suffenng this caused 
among the German people, coupled wth the inevitable disillusion 
ment and cynicism engendered by defeat, provided a fertile field 
for revolutionary propaganda The Bolshevik revolution soon com 
mumcated itself to Germany, Austria, and, more slowly, to Italy 
There was the need for returning the fighting men of all countnes 
to their homes as quickly as possible, some sixty five nullion men 
bore arms m the Pint World War There was the enormous prob- 
lem of returning the expanded plants of war tune industry to a 
schedule of peace time production The re employment and ab 
sorption into civilian life of the millions of demobilized soldiers had 
to be anticipated And no move could be made by government or 
private enterprise to deal with these difficult and pressmg problems 
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tmta the peace terms ss-ere known, for all subs^nent adjustmmt! 
depended upon these. Is it any wTroder that ^Vilson ^\'2S fonsd to 
accept compromises in order to hasten the settlement? 

The exact amoxmt of repaiatioos to be paid was left unde- 
tennined. At once Germany was to surrender most of her n^yy* 
her submarines, and military aircraft. All of her merchant shijw 
of m-er 1,600 tons and half of those bctv^-ecn 800 and 1,600 tons 
tvere to be turned m-er to the Allies. For five years 200 ^ tom 
of shipping a year Asm to be built by Germany for the Alh«, an 
for ten years large quantities of coal were to be supplied to France, 
Belgium, and Italy. Locomod^-es and railway cars were also sur- 


rendered in quantity. _ , 

Of course, Gcmumy did lose the war. In the wmt, France and 
Belgium had been devastated by the conflict while German 
ritory had escaped. It was natural that the loser would be tefl _ 
to pay a heasy price. But Germany was an industrial nauon. What 
was overlooked was the fact that the only wny she Muld p^ lu^ 
rations would be through the revival of her industry, u c 
tendency of Allied policy, particularly that of F ^ce ,^ 
demand huge r e pa rations while at the same tone depriving 

many of the means of paying them. . 

One point IHIson had insisted upon and that w« 
of a League of Nations. As a student of history he knew 1 

wars were gciseiaUy foUowed by unforeseen ^ 

produced friction and new wars. He kne*v the defeen o 
sanies peace, but hoped that after passions ted a»!ed and p^- 
ments Stecome d^ed. the League would prm-ide 
tty for the correction of at least the worst rmstakes of ^ ^ 
snakets. But during Iklhoa's absence in Franc^ oppostUon 
League of Nations was fostered in Washington by ^ e 

gress led hy Henry Cabot Lodge rf htersachirsetts, Chanman of tte 

Seuate Foreign Relations Corrrmittee. . . .i, fpjl 

It was certainly not difficult to deruonstratt that the 
short of what IkTIron had proirrised in ^ 

IlHson was reprerented as having been trickrf by the ' j' a 

of Europe. Hh idealism was stnnsed in such a way 

popular feeling that an idealist was a 

IVnsou returned from his arduous labors at Psms 

tour to win rupport for ths Statss 

day, cf iSlth gave w^. The Umted S-.:=s 
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rejected the Versailles Treaty, including the League, on Novemhet 

19, *919 


A Decade of Adjustment 

The United States did not conclude treaties of peace with Ger 
many and Austria until August, 1921 But shortly thereafter steps 
were taken to fulfill one of the promised Fourteen Points In No 
vember, 1921, representatives of nine powers met in Washington 
to discuss disarmament Several agreements were reached at the 
Washington conference In the Four*Power Pacific treaty, Britain, 
the United States, France, and Japan guaranteed each others 
nghts in insular possessions and agreed to consult whenever those 
rights were threatened In the Shantung treaty, Japan returned 
Kiao chow to China Two Nine Power treaties affirmed the pnn 
ciple of the * open door” in China and guaranteed the integnty of 
Chinese temtones and adnumstrative independence A ten year 
naval holiday was declared and the naval strength of the chief naval 
powers— Umted States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy— 
were fixed upon a ratio of 5 5 3 i 67 1 67 

Meanwhile Germany was having difficulty meeting the repara 
tions demands An apportionment of reparations payments had 
been made at the Spa conference in 1920 At the London conference 
in February, 1921, a schedule of payments ^vas fixed, but the follow 
mg month Germany was found to be in default German/s continued 
failure to meet the reparations demands despite Allied pressure 
resulted m a moratonum being declared on reparations payments in 
March, 1922, over the protest of France 

At another London conference in August, 1922, Britain and 
France disagreed sharply over what steps should be taken to enforce 
reparations payments, France favoring confiscation of German 
properties and the occupation of industrial areas In January, 1923* 
after Germany had agam been declared in default, French and 
Belgian troops occupied the industrial Ruhr region in Germany 
The German government urged the people of the Ruhr to adopt 
a policy of ‘passive resistance” and then developed a policy of cur 
rency mflation to provide money to support idle workers The col 
lapse of the mark affected the French franc which dropped 25^ 
and new co-operation was undertaken to avert a world wide finan 
cial collapse A committee headed by the American, Charles G 
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Dawes, drew up a plan, kno\vn as the Dawes Plan, which provided 
for a reorganization of the German Reichshank, an Allied loan to 
Germany, and the Allied supervision of reparations payments. 

New Alliances and the Keixocg Pact 

In October, 1925, conferences at Locarno resulted in a series of 
treaties guaranteeing frontiers and the arbitration of disputes. 
France sought further to secure her own position in Europe by 
beginning the construction of the defensive Maginot Line along 
the German frontier. During the decade following the peace, many 
treaties were arranged among the various European states. A large 
percentage of these were non-aggression or neutrality pacts de- 
signed to remove fears of aggression and to hasten the resumption 
of normal peaceful intercourse among the states. But France, de- 
termined to secure her predominance in Europe and to prevent 
the challenging of that position by a revived^ and strengthened 
Germany, concluded a series of military defensive alliances whi^ 
restored the old system that had been one of the causes of the 
World War. 

As a result of American-Frcndi negotiations, the j^encan Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg proposed a pact under which the nations 
would reject aggressive warfare as an instrument of national pohcy 
and M. Briand followed with a draft of his own. These proposals 
resulted in the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact or the Pact of 
Paris of 1928, which was strengthened by a general act of the 
League of Nations providing for conciliation and arbitration of 
disputes. The League, established without the adherence of the 
United States, was functioning actively, with headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

In the following year the Young Plan tightened the German 
reparations burden and provided for their ultimate liquidation. A 
new naval conference in London further limited armament 
building. 



PART FOURTEEN 

The Second World Tl'ar 


*9*9 (Mar 53) Femaooa cf Em «» C V) 

MussoLru 

(Jnjie at) Geman E-ct «ojttlfd bv cr^*-* at Snjvi xx m''fr 
than susTteder them to Mlies 
(Jujr 3t) Gereanv adopted \NeiJaar contutviti-xa 
(fxov ts) U S, S^nat^ iejex.ted Tieaty of \ er»»l1e« xrvludi'vs 
League of Natioas 

tgaa (Oct. sj) Fascist taaith on Rone 

‘S^S (Oct-ag) Proclanatioa of T\irkish Republic, Vfxistiplxa Kex et, 

president 

(Jxo\ S-n) Ludendorf and lliticr in 'JBccr Hall IVtxvK s« 
Munich 

igjj Hiadcnbcirg elected rreadent of Cenuani 
*9*8 (Aug 2) Italian treat} of fnendthip 'xith Bthiopix 
*959 (Jan 2 j) French and Belgun troop* occup) Ruhr 

*93>'i93i Japanese eceupauoa of Maaehum 
‘93* Revolution in Spain 

F D Roosexelt became President ot United ^tMfs 
‘933 (Jan. 30) Hitler made German Chnncellor 

(Oct. 14) Germany ^x^Uldrcw from the UixanuMueut Cvuifcr* 
cncc and from the League of Nation* 

*934 (June 14-15) Hitler » first vmt to Inly 

(June 30) Hitler’s ’ Blood ’ Purge of Natl leider* 

(Dec 5) Clash between Italian nnd nthlopnu troop* M U dual 
*935 (Jan 7) Agreement between France (Laxal, prime mlixUtrr) 

and Italy giving Italy 0 free hand In Ftl lopia 
(Mar 16) Hitler denounced VcrsaiUcs Trxnty 
(Oct 3) Italian invasion of Lthtopla Itegtin 
*938 (Mar 7) German denunctatlon of Locarno treatle* ami rc» 

occupation of the Rhineland 
(May g) Italian fonnal anncaallon of I thiopia 
(July) Outbreak of civil war In Spain 
(Oct 27) Formation of Rome Berlin Aw* 

‘937 (July 7) Outbreak of Sino Japanese ^Var 

(Dec It) Withdrawal of Italy from I engiip of Nnllom 
*938 (Mar 13-13) German InVBilon and finncxfttion of Aiiilrla 

(Sept i2-2g) Czechoslovak crisis, Munich Conference, nml 
annexation of part of Ctechoslovakla by Oermany 
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1940 


1941 
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(Mar io-i6) Germaa teixure of remainder of Czcchoslovaloa 
(Sept t) War between Germany and Poland 
(Sept 3) England and France declare war on Germany 
(Nov 30) Beginning of Russo Finnish War 
(Mar B) Russia and Finland conclude peace 
(Apr 9) German armies occupied Denmark and began invasion 
of Norway 

(May 10) Invasion of Netherlands and Belgium 
(June 5) Battle o! France began 
(June 10) Italy declared war on France 
(June na) German French amustjce 

(July 16) Prince Konoye became Japanese premier and began 
totalitarian organization of the state 
(July ao) President Roosevelt signed bill calling for two-ocean 
navy 

(July at) fleeting of Amencan foreign ministers at Havana. 

Agreement on action against * fifth-column” acuviues 
(Aug tt) Battle of Britain began 

(Sept 3) U S and Bntato concluded lease lend agreement in* 
volvitig exchange of fifty destroyers for naval and air bases 
(Sept 15) Beginning of Italian invasion of Egypt 
(Sept j6) Passage of U S Selective Training and Service Act 
(Sept 97) Rome BerIm*Tokyo pact 
(Oct sB) Italy invaded Greece 

(Jan 8) President submitted $17^85,000,000 budget to Con- 
gress, $10,811,000,000 for defense 
(Feb s6) Bethlehem Steel strike menaced defense program 
(Mar 3) Vichy government met Japanese demands for conces- 
sions m Thailand 

(Mar 28) Naval battle oR Cape Matapan, Greece 
(Apr 6) German armies invaded Yugoslavia and Greece 
(May iB) Italians surrendered in Ethiopia 
(June 1 ) Fall of Crete 

(June 9) U S Army opened sinking aviation plant at Ingle- 
wood, Cal 

(June 33 ] German armies invaded Russia 
(Aug 14) Atlantic Charter drawn up by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill 

(Aug 33) U S Navy took over struck Federal Shipbuilding 
and Drydock plant in Kearny, N J 
(Sept 4) U S destroyer Greer attacked by submarine 
(Oct 14) Nan anmes reported sixty miles from Moscow 
(Oct 17) USJS Keaney torpedoed off Iceland 
(Oct 17) U S Army took over Air Associates plant at Bendix, 
N J on account of Ubor Uoubles 
(Oct 25) Karkhov fell to Naus 

(Nov 5) Saburu Kurusu started for the U S with Japanese 
proposals 
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{Nov 2g) Russians recaptured Rostov which had been taken 
by Germans Nov S2 

(Dec. i) Resident Roosevelt appealed to Emperor Hirohito 
for peace 

(Dec. 7) Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbor, Malaya, and Hong 
Kong 

(Dec 8) U S and Britain declared war on Japan 
(Dec g) Japanese aircraft sank British battleships and 

Prince of Wales off Malaya 
(Jan 24-29) Battle of Macassar Strait 
(Jan 26) U S troops m Iceland 

(Feb I } U S Navy raids on Marshall and Gilbert Islands 
(Feb 15) Singapore surrendered to Japanese 
(Feb ig) Japanese air raids on Darwin, Australia 
(Mar 2-3) Battle of Java Sea 
(Apr 9) Japanese captured Bataan 

(Apr 18) American air raid on Japan (Kobe, Nagoya, Tokyo, 
Yokohama) 



LXII 


The Background and Course of ike Second World War 


Fascism in Italy 

Itai-y had entered the First World War m the hope of ivinnmg 
or Mse prestige among the powers By this means the government 
hoped to stren^hen its position at home in its deabngs with the 
i military contribution to the 

Hprinef TT ® c®hduct at the peace conference blun 

, S' territorial gams were limited to some 9,000 square miles 
of temto^ confining a population of 1,600,000 

collapse of war industries, dis 
sausf^action wi* the peace settlement, revolutionary agitation by 
shortages-aU these factors con 
, , ^ ° pro uce a state of insecunty and turbulence which was a 

lertue ground for revolution 

Bcmto Mussolim, the ex socialist journalist who 
anH nih^ e in the war, called a meehng of e.\ service men 

interested m rescuing Italy from this state of 
eamzed mt T leadership of Mussolini, these men svere or 

of a nmfTT ° r oc ‘ fighting groups in support 

The envisaged! chLge of govern^n^t 

labor trouhl ° K ^ by the communists during a senes of 

groivd. of Bolshevn®m'i”;he clI^' 

dr^ve considerable strength They 

atv trovprT^Tnpr.f°"f"T!V^^* government of Bologna and seized the 
Nanles m Ortnhr. ° A great Fascist congress was held at 

1922, at which Mussolim demanded the resigna 
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Despite the burden of reparations, after the collapse of the Ger- 
man currency m 1923, the Dawes Plan inaugurated an industnal 
renaissance in Germany The German loan, a large part of which 
was taken up m the Umted States, and the estabhshment of branches 
of important Amencan 6rms greatly aided the revival French fears 
were aroused by the rapid recovery of Germany, and when, in 193 L 
Germany and Austria announced plans for an economic pact, French 
finance was mobilized and French funds invested in German speak 
mg countnes were withdrawn This caused a financial panic and 
other mvestors followed the French example 

The collapse of German prosperity and the failure of Bruenin^s 
conciliatory policies to obtain relief for Germany brought the Na 
tional Sociahsts to the fore In January, 1933, Hitler was named 
chancellor and a new election was held The National Socialists 
and their Nationabst allies won control of the Reichstag and m 
the emergency Hitler was voted dictatorial powers 

Under the Hitler dictatorship, all opposition parties were hqui 
dated and in July, 1933, the National Socialist party was declared 
the only party A boycott of Jewish business and professions in the 
same year inaugurated a long senes of Jewish persecutions The 
neo-pagan movement was encouraged in opposition to Protestant 
ism and Catholicism. Umversal compulsory military service was 
restored in 1935 

In 1933 Germany withdrew from the disarmament conference 
and from the League of Nations In 1934 Hitler concluded a treaty 
with Poland and, m a meeting with Mussolini m Venice, paved 
the way for an alliance between the two dictator states Hitler re- 
turned to Germany and there immediately followed the Blood Purge 
of June, 1934, m which 74 persons were executed charged with a 
plot agamst Hitler Fresh crises followed rapidly On July 25 > dunng 
a Nazi Putsch m Vienna, Chancellor Dollfuss was assassinated, and 
the Nazis sought to wm control of the Vienna government They 
probably would have succeeded but for the fact that Mussolini 
mobilized his troops at the Brenner Pass and by a threat of inter- 
vention thwarted the Nazi plot 


The Era op Repudiation and Appeasement 

As a result of the economic depression which began in ipzg-igSOj 
and the finanaal pamc in central Europe caused by French opposi 
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tion to the Austro German economic union and the failure of the 
Austnan Credit Anstalt, governments revealed an incbnation to 
repudiate finanaal and moral obligations President Hoover pro 
posed a moratorium on reparations payments as a means of tempo 
ranly removing one troublesome factor m a complicated situation 
This linked debt settlement with reparations and led to the suspen 
Sion of payments on international debts by all countries except 
Fmland (which conUnued to make its payments regularly) 

In the meantime Japan, taking advantage of the disturbed world 
situation, invaded Manchuna and thus opened an ‘ unofficial ’ ivar 
with China The League of Nations, appealed to by China, weakly 
proposed a compromise making Manchuna an autonomous state 
under Chinese sovereignty but Japanese control Japan wtbdrew 
from the League in March, 1933 

Alarmed at the developments m Germany, France made conces- 
sions to Italy m East Afnca Clashes of Italians and Ethiopians 
along the ill defined border between Eritrea and Abyssima gave 
Mussohm his opportumty to enlarge Italy’s African empire While 
Hade Selassie, king of Ethiopia (Abyssinia), appealed to the 
League for arbitration, Italy dispatched troops to Africa The 
League imposed sanctions in October, 1935, but Italy earned the 
war to a successful conclusion and annexed Abyssinia 
Takmg advantage of the Ethiopian crisis, Germany, in March, 
established a military reoccupation of the Rhineland, thus 
violatmg the treaties of Versailles and I>ocamo In July of the same 
year violent aval war broke out in Spam Great Bntain and France 
^^ranged an international agreement against intervention m the 
Spanish conflict, but this was ignored when Italian and German 
support went to insurgent Franco, and Russian support to the re- 
publican government 

In England and France internal difficulties, lack of readmess for 
a widespread dissatisfaction with the peace settlement a recog- 
^tion of Its injustices, and a strong feeling against a resort to war — 
all these factors made it impossible for the powers to supply the 
Only kind of check to the aggressor nations that would have been 
effective Hitler knew this as did Mussolini, his partner m the Rome 
Berhn Axis which had been proclaimed in 1936 As a result, Hitler 
adopted the practice of assuring the peaceful states that his aggres 
sions would be limited to the correction of the injustices of the 
peace settlement This meant, he said, that preponderantly German 
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sections of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Austria might some day 
expect to be incorporated in the Third Reich. 


Period or Ukchecsed Aogbession 

The statesmen and peoples of the world ivere therefore prepared 
for limited German a^essions and were only too ready to accept 
Hitler’s reassurances as to their own safety It -was knoivn that 
Germany had been rearming and training fighting forces for some 
time, but the immense extent of that preparation was scarcely sus 
pected 

The annexation of Austria by Hitler m March, 193^> caused 
extraordinarily little tension It ivas the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia m the fall of the same year which aroused and alarmed the 
peoples of the non Fasast states The Mumch conference, at which 
England, France, Germany, and Italy met, forced the democracies 
to realize hoiv false had been their seeming secunty, how wrong 
their policy, and how weak their imhtaiy organizations had become. 

The uneasy quiet which followed Mumch was broken by the final 
annihilation of Czechoslovakia m March, 1939 Vet, in response to 
an mquiry from President Roosevdt, Hitler agam dctued further 
a^ressive intentions However the world was soon shocked by the 
announcement of a Russo German pact, which was followed im- 
mediately by an attack on Poland 


The Course of the Second World War 

No longer could France and Great Bntam stand aside while 
Hitler conquered Europe In September both nations declared war 
on the Thirf Reich The sudden collapse of Poland ^vas mcompre- 
hensible to the wTstem states The minds of peacefully inclined 
peoples were unprepared to envisage the horron of blitskneg (hght 
ning warfare) 

That November war broke out between Russia and Finland 
Despite heroic resutance the Finns were forced to cede part of their 
territories to Russia 

In April, 1940, the Germans occupied Denmark and began the 
invasion of Norway The efforts of England and France to halt the 
German advance failed and their forces were withdrawn. In May, 
the Netherlands and Belgium fell victims to the Nazi conqueror 
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The Maginot Line had successfully prevented an attempt at the 
invasion of France, but with tlie surrender of Belgium to the Nazis 
on May 28, the way ^vas cleared for the attempt. The Battle of 
France began on June 5, 1940. On June 14 the Germans occupied 
Paris. 

On June 10, ^vhen it became clear that French power ■was broken, 
Mussolini declared As-ar on England and France. On June 17, Mar- 
shal Petain, who had replaced Reynaud as head of the French gov- 
ernment the preceding day, asked for peace, and next day Hitler 
and Mussolini met to discuss terms. 

^Vith France in her control, Germany began the Battle of Britain 
in August, 1940. It was an air attack on an unprecedented scale, 
bringing much destruction to English cities and taking a fearful 
toll of civilian dead and wounded. But Britain’s defense of her island 
home ■was successful. Italy began an invasion of Egypt through Libya ; 
and then attacked Greece through Albania, while Hitler, denounc- 
ing his pact with Stalin, turned on Russia. 

Elsewhere in the world events were leading to a greater extension 
of the stru^le. In July, Prince Konoye became premier of Japan 
supporting a program of national reorganization along Fascist lines. 
At once attempts were made to halt the aid that China ^vas receiv- 
ing from Britain and the United States, and Britain temporarily 
yielded to a demand that the Burma Road be closed. In September 
*940, Gennany, Italy and Japan concluded a ten-year military 
and economic alliance. 

The United States undertook an immense defense program and 
introduced a selective training and service system. Every effort was 
tnade to maintain friendly and peaceful relations with Japan with- 
out however countenancing her unofficial war in China. Then on 
December 7, 1941, while the Japanese representatives were dis- 
cussing peace in Washington, Japan launched the naval and air 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the American fleet at anchor there. 

"^6 Japanese then turned to conquest of the East. As in the case 
of Gennany in Europe, the Pacific aggressor state, Japan, revealed 
u degree of preparation which had not been suspected. Japanese 
Recesses followed one another in rapid succession. The heroic 
oefei^ of the Netherlands East Indies by the Dutch, and by the 
English and the American ships sent to aid them, scarcely seemed 

0 delay the Japanese advance. TTie defense of Bataan peninsula 
n* the Philippines by General MacArthur and his men was the one 
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bright spot in the black picture Yet the determination to wm w 
undaunted in the democracies which joined their war forces t 
constitute a group of alhes, the United Nations 
It was not untd Japan had extended her doimnation over ti 
whole of the western Pacific to Australia that her advance w 
halted In the Coral Sea and at Midway Island her naval forci 
suffered severe losses at the hands of land based aircraft 

In Europe, bhtzkrieg gradually gave way to prolonged warfan 
Russian resistance on land and Bntish recovery of command of th 
air strengthened the military position of the democracies The natior 
of the world geared themselves to a titanic struggle which taxe 
every resource human and physical 
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Harvey 

England 

*643 

Barometer 

Torricelli 

Italy 

1648 

Nitric aad 

Glauber 

Germany 

1657 

Clock Pendulum 

Huygens 

Holland 

1660 

Microscope 
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Law of Gravitation 
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Thermometer, mercury 

Fahrenheit 
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Bushnell 
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1800 

Electnc Battery 
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1804 

Locomotive 
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1807 
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1809 

Paper Machine 

John Dickinson 
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Atomic Theory 

Dalton 
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Food preservation 

Appert 
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Stephenson 

England 
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Safety Lamp 
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England 
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Stethoscope 
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France 
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Faraday 

England 
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Electro Magnet 

Henry 

United States 

1830 

Sewing Machine 

Thimonmer 

France 
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Sauvage 

France 
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Mowing Machine 
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Umted States 

1831 

Phosphorous Match 

Sauna 

France 

1831 

Chloroform 

Guthne 

Scotland 

1839 

Telegraph, Magnetic 

Morse 

Umted States 

>835 

Pistol (Revolver) 

Colt 

United Sutes 

1836 

Harvester 

Moore 

Umted States 
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Telegraph Electro Magnet 

Wheatstone 

England 

1837 

Galvanized Iron 

Crawford 

England 

1839 

Photography 

Daguerre NiJnce 

France 

1B39 

Rubber (vulcanized) 

Goodyear 

Umted States 

1842 

Ether (used as anaesthetic) 

Long 

Umted States 

J843 

Bicycle 
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Scotland 

>845 

Pneumadc Tire 

Thompson 

Umted States 

1646 

Rotary Pnnting Press 

Hoe 

Umted States 

1846 
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Howe 

United States 

1846 
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Discovery of the planet 
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France, and Adams, Eng 
land) 

Morton 

Umted States 

1846 

Nitroglycenn 

Sobrero 

Italy 
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Dynamic Theory of Heat 

Kelvin 

England 

1851 

Electric Engine Locomotive 
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Umted States 
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Otis 

Umted States 

1855 

Gas Burner, Stove 

Bunsen 

Germany 
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Bessemer 
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Darwin 
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Linoleum 

Walton 
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Ericsson 

United States 
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Motion Picture Projector 
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Germany 
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Edison 
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460-370 

437-347 

384-323 

342-370 

106-43 

AD 

I3I-l80 

354-430 

1079-1143 

1235-1374 

1548—1600 

1561-1626 

1588-1679 

1632-1677 

1632-1704 

1646-1716 

1685-1753 

1694-1778 

1711-1776 

17J^-18CU 


Great Philosophers 


Thales 

Greece 

Pythagoras 

Greece 

Heraclitus 

Greece 

Parmemdes 

Greece 

Empedocles 

Greece 

Socrates 

Greece 

Democritus 

Greece 

Plato 

Greece 

Anjtotle 

Greece 

Epicurus 

Greece 

Marcus Tulbus Cicero 

Rome 

Marcus Aurelius 

Rome 

Saint Augustine 

Late Rome 

Peter Abilard 

France 

Saint Thomas Aqumos 

Italy 

Giordano Bnino 

luly 

Francis Bacon 

England 

Thomas Hobbes 

England 

Renf Descartes 

France 

Baruch Spinoza 

Netherlands 

John Locke 

England 

Gottfned Wilhelm Lcibmtz 

Germany 

George Berkeley 

Ireland 

Voltaire 

France 

David Hume 

England 

Immanuel Kant 

Germany 
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1763-1814 

1768-1834 

1770-1831 

1775-1854 

1788-1860 

1798-1B57 

1803-1883 

1806-1873 

1820-1903 

1843- 1910 

1844- 1900 
1855-1917 
1859-1941 
1859- 

1863- 

1873- 


Johann Got^eb Fichte 

Germany 

Fnednch E D Scbleiennacher 

Germany 

Georg W F Hegel 

German? 

Fnednch W J Schelling 

Germany 

Arthur Schopenhauer 

Germany 

Auguste Comte 

Tisrrte 

Ralph Waldo Emenon 

United States 

John Stuart Mill 

England 

Herbert Spencer 

England 

William James 

United States 

Fnednch Wilhelm Nietzsche 

Germany 

Josiah Royce 

Umted States 

Henn Bergson 

France 

John Dewey 

Umted States 

George Santayana 

Umted States 

Bertrand Russell 

England 


Great Authors, Poets, and Dramatists 


BC 


c 900 

Homer 

Greece 

c 775 

Hesiod 

Greece 

c 600 

Sappho 

Greece 

5*5-456 

Aes^lus 

Greece 

333-448 

Pindar 

Greece 

496-406 

Sophocles 

Greece 

484-4*4 

Herodotus 

Greece 

4B0-406 

Eunpides 

Greece 

454-399 

Thucydides 

Greece 

448-380 

Anstophanes 

Greece 

254-184 

Plautus 

Rome 

190-159 

Terence 

Rome 

70-19 

Vergil 

Rome 

65-8 AD 

Horace 

Rome 

59-17 AJ3 

lavy 

Rome 

43-18 AJ) 

Ovid 

Rome 

5 S C -65 A.D 

Seneca 

Rome 

A.D 

c. 350 

Kalidasa 

India 

1071-1133 

Omar Khayyam 

Persia 

ia54?-t3*4 

Marco Polo 

Italy 

1265-1331 

Dante 

Italy 

1304-1374 

Petrarch 

Italy 

1313-1375 

Boccacoo 

Italy 

1340-1400 

GeofTrey Chaucer 

England 

1431-1463? 

Fransots Vnion 

France 

*465-«536 

Eiasmus 

Netherlands 

1469-15*7 

Machiavelh 

luly 
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a 1469 

Sir Thomas hCalory 

England 

1474-J533 

Anosto 

Italy 

147&-1535 

Sir Thomas hlore 

England 

1495-1553 

Rabelais 

France 

1524-1579 

Luis de Camocns 

Portugal 

J 533-*592 

Michel de Montaigne 

France 

i 544-*595 

Torquato Tasso 

Italy 

1547-1616 

hliguel de Cervantes 

Spain 

1552-1599 

Edmund Spenser 

England 

1552-1618 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

England 

J 554 -J 586 

Sir Philip Sidney 

England 

1562-1635 

Lope de Vega 

Spam 

1564-1593 

Christopher Marlowe 

England 

1564-1616 

William Shakespeare 

England 

1572-1631 

John Donne 

England 

1574-^637 

Ben Jonson 

England 

1591-1674 

Robert Hemck 

England 

1600-1681 

Calderdn de la Barca 

Spain 

1605-1682 

Sir Thomas Bn>«rne 

England 

1606-1684 

Pierre Corneille 

France 

1608-1674 

John Milton 

England 

1621-1695 

Jean de la Fontaine 

France 

1622-1673 

hfoh^re 

France 

1628-1688 

John Bunyan 

England 

1631-1700 

John Dr)den 

England 

1633-1703 

Samuel Pepys 

England 

1639-1715 

Jean Rauae 

France 

1661-1731 

Darnel Defoe 

England 

1667-1745 

Jonathan Swi/t 

England 

1668-1747 

Reni Le Sage 

France 

1670-1729 

William Congreve 

England 

1672-1719 

Joseph Addison 

England 

1672-1729 

Richard Steele 

England 

1684-1754 

Ludvig Holbcrg 

Denmark 

1685-1732 

John Gay 

England 

1688-1744 

Alexander Pope 

England 

1689-1761 

Samuel Richardson 

England 

1694-1773 

Earl of Chesterfield 

England 

1694-1778 

Voltaire 

France 

1703-1758 

Jonathan Edwards 

United States 

1706-1790 

Benjamin Franklin 

United States 

^W-i 754 

Henry Fielding 

. England 

1707-1793 

Carlo Goldom 

^Italy 

1709-1784 

Samuel Johnson 

England 

1712-1778 

Jean Jacques Rousseau 

France 

1713-1768 

Laurence Sterne 

England 

17*6-1771 

Thomas Gray 

England 

1781-1771 

Tobias Smollett 

England 

1728-1774 

Oliver Goldsmith 

England 
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172^1781 

1731- 1800 

1732- 1799 
1737-1794 

i 737 -» 6 t >9 

1737-1&14 

1740-1795 

1743-1826 

1749-1832 

1751-1816 

1757-1827 

1759-1796 

1759-1805 

1770- 1850 

1771- 1832 

1772- 1834 
1775-1817 

1775- 1834 

1776- 1822 

1777- 1811 

1778- 1830 

1779- 1852 

1780- 1843 

1782- 1852 

1783- 1859 
1785-1859 

1785-1873 

1788- 1824 

1789- 1851 

1790- 1869 

1791- 1872 

1792- 1822 

1794- 1878 

1795- 1821 
1795-1881 

1797- 1856 

1798- 1837 

1799- 1837 
1799-1850 

1799- 18G3 

1800- 1859 
1802-1 850 

1802- 1885 

1803- 1870 
1803-1873 

1803- 1882 

1804- 1649 
1804-1857 
1804-1864 


Gottfned Ephraim Lesiing 

William Cowpcr 

Augustin de Beaumarchais 

Edward Gibbon 

Thomas Paine 

Bemardm de St Pierce 

James Boswell 

Thomas Jeffenon 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 

Richard Bnnsley Shendan 

William Blahe 

Robert Bums 

Fncdrich von SchiUcr 

William Wordsworth 

Sir ^Valter Scott 

Samuel Taylor Colendge 

Jane Austen 

Charles Lamb 

Ernst Theodor Hoffmann 

Heinnch von Kleist 

^Vllham Hazlitt 

Thomas Moore 

Francis Scott Key 

Darnel Webster 

Washington Irving 

Thomas De Quiocey 

Alessandro Maiuom 

George Gordon Byron 

James Femmore Cooper 

Alphonse de Lamartme 

Franz GnUpamr 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

William Cullen Bryant 

John Keats 

Thomas Carlyle 

Heinnch Heine 

Giacomo Leopardi 

Alexander Pushkin 

Honor4 de Balzac 

Alfred de Vigny 

Thomas Babtngton Macaulay 

Nikolaus Lenau 

Victor Hugo 

Alexandre Dumas 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Edgar Allan Poc 

CeoTge Sand 

Nathamel Hawthorne 


Germany 

England 

France 

England 

United States 

France 

England 

Umted States 

Germany 

England 

England 

Scotland 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 

Germany 

Germany 

England 

Ireland 

Umted States 

Umted States 

Umted Sutes 

England 

Italy 

England 

Umted States 

France 

Ausuia 

England 

Umted States 

Engbnd 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Ruisa 

France 

France 

England 

Austria 

France 

France 

England 

Umted States 

Umted States 

France 

Umted States 
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1804- 1875 

1805- 1B75 

1806- 1861 

1807- 1882 
1807-1B92 
1809-1852 
1809-1883 
1809-1892 

1809- 1894 

1810- 1857 

1811- 1863 

1811- 1672 

1812- 1896 
1812-1870 

1812- 1889 

1813- 1863 
1813-1865 
1815-1882 
i8i&.ia55 

1817- 1862 

1818- 1847 

1818- 1888 

1819- 1880 
1819-1891 
1819-1891 
1619-1892 
1819-1900 
1821-1867 
1821-1880 
1821-1881 
1832-1888 
1824-1895 
1838-1882 
>838-1906 
1828-1909 
1828-1910 
1830-1894 
1832-1888 
1832-1910 
‘833-1916 
1834-1896 
1834-1902 
1836-1907 

1836- 1911 

1837- 1909 
•837-1920 

1838- 1910 
‘839-1894 

1839- 1902 


Eduard Monle 

Hans Chnsuan Andenen 

Ebiabeth Barrett Brovming 

Henry AVadiwonh Longfellow 

John Greenlcaf Whitber 

Nikolay Gogol 

Edis'ard Fitzgerald 

Alfred Tennyson 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Alfred de Musset 

^VlUlaIIJ M Thackeray 

Thtophile Gauiict 

}famet Beecher Stowe 

Charles Dickens 

Robert Browning 

Fnednch Hebbcl 

Otto Ludwig 

Anthony Trollope 

Charlotte BrontS 

Henry D Thorcau 

Emily Bronte 

H-an Turgenev 

George Ehot 

James Russell LowtU 

Herman Melville 

Walt ^S^«tlnan 

John Ruskin 

Charles Beaudclalre 

Gustav Flaubert 

F)odor Dostoevsky 

hlatthew Arnold 

Alexandre Dumas fiU 

Dante Cabncl Rossetti 

Hennk Ibsen 

George Meredith 

Lyof Tolstoi 

Chnstina Ceorgma Rosretti 
Louisa May Alcott 
Bjornstjeme Djomson 
Jos6 E^egaray 
^VlUlam Moms 
Frank R Stockton 
Thomas Bailey Aldnch 
^Villiam S Gilbert 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 
William Dean Howells 
Samuel L Clemens 
Walter Pater 
Francis Bret Harte 


Germany 

Denmark 

England 

United States 

United States 

Russa 

England 

England 

United States 

France 

England 

France 

United States 

England 

England 

Germany 

Germany 

England 

England 

Umted States 

England 

Russia 

England 

Umted States 

Umted States 

Umted States 

England 

France 

France 

Russia 

England 

France 

England 

Norway 

England 

Russia 

England 

Umted States 

Norway 

Spain 

England 

Umted States 

Umted States 

England 

England 

Umted States 

United States 

England 

Umted States 
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1840-1897 

Alphome Paudet 

France 

z 84 o-igo 3 

£c^e Zola 

France 

1640-1938 

Thomas Hardy 

England 

1841-1933 

W H Hudson 

England 

1843-1916 

Henry Jamea 

Ututed States 

1844 i8g6 

Paul Vcrlame 

France 

1844-1924 

Anatole France 

France 

1850-1894 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

England 

1853-1933 

George Moore 

England 

1856-1900 

Oscar Wdde 

England 

1856- 

George Bernard Shaw 

Ireland 

1857-1909 

John Davidson 

Scotland 

1857-1924 

Joseph Conrad 

England 

1857-1928 

Hermann Sudermann 

Germany 

1858-1941 

Selma Lagerlo! 

Sweden 

1859-1907 

Francis Thompson 

England 

1859-1930 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

England 

1860-1904 

Anton Chekhov 

Russia 

1860-1937 

Sir James M Bame 

Scotland 

i86o~ 

Knut Hamsun 

Norway 

1861-1941 

Rabindranath Tagore 

India 

186s 1910 

0 Henry 

United Sutei 

1863-1931 

Arthur Scbnitzler 

Austria 

1862-1937 

Edith Wharton 

United States 

1663- 

Gerhart Hauptmann 

Germany 

1662- 

Maunce Maeterhock 

Belgium 

1863 1938 

Cabnele d Annunzio 

Italy 

1865-1936 

Rudyatd Kiplmg 

England 

1865-1939 

William Buder Yeats 

Ireland 

1866- 

Romam Roliand 

France 

1866- 

H G Welb 

England 

1866- 

Jacinto Benavente 

Spam 

1867-1928 

Vicente Blasco Ibanez 

Spam 

1867-1931 

Arnold Bennett 

England 

1867-1935 

John Galsworthy 

England 

1867-1936 

Luigi Puandello 

Italy 

i868-igi8 

Edmond Rostand 

France 

186&-1936 

Maxim Gorki 

Russia 

1869- 

Edgar Lee Masten 

United States 

1871-1909 

John Wellington Synge 

Ireland 

1871-1919 

Leomd Andreyev 

Russia 

1871-1922 

Marcel Promt 

France 

1871- 

Theodore Preiser 

United States 

1873-1934 

Jacob IVassermann 

Germany 

1874-1936 

Gilbert K Chesterton 

England 

1875- 

John Masefield 

England 

1875- 

Thomas Mann 

United States 

1876-1916 

Jack London 

Uruted States 

1876-1941 

Sherwood Andetson 

United States 
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j 87&- 

1878- 

1880-1936 

1880- 

1885-1930 

1885- 

1885- 

1688- 

1883- 

1890-1927 

1890- 

i 89«-»939 

1892- 

1B9B- 

1902- 


WiUa Gather 
Carl Sandburg 
Oswald Spcngler 
Alfred Noyes 
D. H. Lawrence 
Sinclair Lewis 
Andri Maurois 
Eugene O’Neill 
Maxwell Andenon 
Karel M. Capek 
Fran2 Werfel 


Sidney Howard 
Edna St. Vincent MiUay 


Ernest Hemingway 


John Steinbeck 


Great Painters 


ia6o?-l3l9 

H76-1337 

I370?-I4a6 

■387-145S 

13907-1440 

1401-1428 

14I5?-I48 o 

1426?-i5i6 

*430“«495 

1431-1506 

1435-148S 

1441-1524 

i447?-i5io 

1452-1519 

1471-1528 

1475-1564 

1477- 1576 ' 

1478- 1511 
1483-1520 
1497?-1543 

1518-1594 

1525?-I569 

1528-1588 

1548-1625 

1575-1642 

1577-1640 

158i?-i666 

1588-1656 

1594-1665 


Duccio 

Giotto 

Hubert Van Eyck 

Fra Angelico 

Jan Van Eyck 

Masaccio 

Jean Fouquet 

Giovanni Bellini 

Hans Mcmling 

Andrea Mantegna 

Andrea del Verrocchio 

Luca Signorelli 

Sandra Botticelli 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Albrecht Durer 

Michelangelo 

Titian 

Giorgione 

Raphael 

Hans Holbein 

Tintoretto 

Pieter Breughel 

Paolo Veronese 

El Greco 

Guido Rem 

Rubens 

Frans Hals 

Jos6 Ribera 

Nocolas Poussin 


United States 
United Stotes 
Germany 
England 
England 
United States 
France 
United States 
United States 

Czechoslovakia 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


Italy 

Italy 

Flanders 

Italy 

Flanders 

Italy 

France 

Italy 

Flanders 

Italy 

luly 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Germany 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Germany 

Italy 

Flanders 

Italy 

Grecce-Spattt 

Italy 

Flanders 

Netherlands 

Spain 

.France 
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1598-1662 

Franusco de Zuibar&a 

Spam 

*599-1641 

Anthony Van Dyck 

Flanders 

1599-i66o 

Velasquez 

Spam 

1600-1682 

Claude liOrrain 

France 

1606-1669 

Rembrandt 

Netherlands 

1618-1687 

Bartolomeo Murillo 

Spam 

1628-1691 

Jan Vettneer 

Netherlands 

1629-1677 

Fieter de Hooch 

Netherlands 

1684-1721 

Antoine Watteau 

France 

1697-1764 

William Hogarth 

England 

1699-1779 

Jean Baptute Chardin 

France 

1733-1792 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

England 

1727-1788 

Thomas Gainsborough 

England 

1732-1806 

Jean Honori Fragonard 

France 

1734-1802 

George Romney 

England 

1738-1815 

John S Copley 

Umted States 

1746-1828 

Go>a 

Spam 

1748-1825 

Jacques Louis David 

France 

1755-1828 

Gilbert Stuart 

United States 

1756-1823 

Henry Raeburn 

Scotland 

1756-1843 

John Trumbull 

Umted States 

1757-1827 

^Villiam Blake 

England 

1769-1830 

Thomas Lawrence 

England 

1775 1851 

Joseph M. W Turner 

England 

1780-1867 

Jean Dominique Ingres 

France 

2783-1872 

Thomas SuUy 

Umted States 

1796-1875 

Jean Baptiste C Corot 

France 

1799 ?-i 863 

Eugine Delacroix 

France 

1808-1869 

Honorf Daumier 

France 

1814-1875 

Jean Fransois Millet 

France 

1815-1905 

Adolf Menzel 

Germany 

1817-1904 

George F Watu 

England 

1822-1899 

Rosa Bonheur 

France 

1824-1898 

Fuvis de Chavannes 

France 

1825-1894 

George Innes 

United States 

1827-1901 

Arnold BocLIm 

Switzerland 

1828-1882 

Dante Gabnel Rossetti 

England 

1832-1883 

Eduard hfanet 

France 

1833-1898 

Sir Edward Bume Jones 

England 

1834-1903 

James A McN Vfhutler 

Umted States 

1834-1917 

Edgar D^gas 

France 

1836-1910 

Wmslow Homer 

United States 

1839-1906 

Paul Cfsanne 

France 

1840-1926 

Claude Monet 

France 

1841-1919 

Auguste Renoir 

France 

1844-1916 

Thomas Ealuns 

Umted States 

1847-1917 

Albert Ryder 

United States 

1847-1935 

Max Ltebennann 

Germany 

1848-1903 

Paul Gauguin 

France 
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1852-1911 

Edwin A. Abbey 

Umted States 

1853-1890 

Vincent Van Gogh 

Netherlands 

1853-1918 

Ferdinand Hodler 

Switzerland 

1856-1925 

John Singer Sargent 

Umted States 

1858-1899 

Gtovanm Scgantini 

Italy 

1859-1935 

Childe Hassam 

Umted States 

1860-1920 

Anders Zom 

Sweden 

1862-1928 

Arthur B Davies 

Umted States 

1863-1923 

Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 

Spam 

1869- 

Henn Matisse 

France 

1870- 

Ignaao Zuloaga 

Spain 

1870- 

John Mann 

Umted States 

1872- 

Wilham Rothenstem 

England 

1878-1931 

Sir Wilham Orpcn 

England 

1879- 

Augustus John 

England 

1881- 

Pablo Picasso 

Spain 

1882-1925 

George Bellows 

Umted States 

1882- 

Rockwell Kent 

Umted States 

1883- 

Jos£ Clemente Orozco 

Mexico 

1886- 

Diego Rivera 

Mexico 

1887- 

Georgu O Keefe 

Umted States 

1889- 

Thomas Hart Benton 

Umted States 

1892-1942 

Grant Wood 

United States 

1897- 

John Steuart Curry 

Umted States 

1904- 

Salvador Dali 

Spam 


Great Sculpion 


5 oo’- 44 o 7 

Myron 

Greece 

5 oo?- 432 ? 

Fludias 

Greece 

c 340 

Praxiteles 

Greece 

AJ) 

*386-1466 

Donatello 

Italy 

1387-1455 

Lorenzo Ghiberti 

Italy 

*435-1545 

Andrea della Robbia 

Italy 

*453-1519 

Leonardo da Vina 

Italy 

* 455 ?-i 529 

Peter Vischer 

Germany 

*475-1564 

Michelangelo Buonarroti 

Italy 

1500-1571 

Benvenuto Celiiiu 

Italy 

*524-1608 

Giovanm da Bologna 

Italy 

*596-1680 

Giovanni Bemini 

Italy 

*757-1822 

Antomo Canova 

Italy 

*770-1844 

Albert Bertel Thorwaldsen 

Denmark 

*795-1875 

Antoine Louis Bayre 

France 

*818-1875 

Alfred Stevens 

England 

*830-1896 

Frederick Leighton 

England 

*840-1917 

Auguste Rodin 

France 
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1848-1907 

Augustus SasQt Gaudens 

United States 

1850-1931 

Darnel Chester French 

United States 

1857-1990 

Max Klinger 

Germany 

1861-1927 

Antoine Bourdelle 

France 

i86t- 

Anstide Maillol 

France 

1863-1937 

Frederick Macmonnies 

United States 

1863-1938 

George Grey Barnard 

Umted States 

1867-1940 

Gutzon Borglum 

United States 

1874- 

Charles Desptau 

France 

1875- 

Carl MiUes 

Sweden 

1876- 

Constantin Brancusi 

Rumania 

1880- 

Jacob Epstein 

England 

1882-1935 

Gaston Lachaise 

France 

1883- 

Ivan Meltrovic 

Jugoslavia 

1883- 

Jo Davidson 

Umted States 

1884- 

Hunt Diedench 

United States 

1885- 

Paul Manship 

Umted States 

1887- 

Alexander Archipenko 

Russia 

1887- 

Malvina Hoffman 

Umted States 

1887- 

Wilham Zorach 

Umted States 


Great Composers 


7 -1594 

Giovanm da Palestrina 

Italy 

1530-1594 

Orlando Lassus 

Netherlands 

1567-1643 

Claudio Monteverde 

Italy 

c. 1658-1695 

Henry Purcell 

England 

1683-1764 

Jean Fhihppe Rameau 

France 

1685-1757 

Domemco Scarlatti 

Italy 

1685-1750 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Germany 

1685-1759 

Georg Fnedncb Handel 

Germany 

1710-1778 

Thomas Ame 

England 

1714-1787 

Chrutoph Wibbald von Gluck 

Germany 

1739-1809 

Franz Joseph Haydn 

Austria 

*756-1791 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

Austna 

1770-1827 

Ludwig van Beethoven 

Germany 

1786—1826 

Karl Mana von Weber 

Germany 

1799-1868 

Gioachmo Rossini 

Italy 

1797-1848 

Gaetano Donizetti 

Italy 

1797-1828 

Franz Schubert 

Austna 

1809-1835 

Vincenzo Bellini 

luly 

1803-1869 

Hector Berhoz 

France 

1808-1870 

Michael Balfe 

Ireland 

1809-1847 

Felix Mendelssohn 

Germany 

1809-1849 

Fr 4 d 4 nc Chppm 

Poland 

1810-1656 

Robert Scbumaim 

Germany 

1611-1686 

Franz Liszt 

Hungary 
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1811-1896 

1813-1883 

1813-1901 

1818- 1893 

1819- 1880 
1822-1890 
1824-1884 
1B25-1899 
1826-1918 
1830-1894 
1830-1887 
1833-1897 

1835- 1921 

1836- 1891 

1838- 1875 

1839- 1881 

1840- 1893 

1841- 1904 

1842- 1912 
1842-1900 
> 843-*907 
1844-1908 
i85*-i93: 
1854-1921 
» 854-*932 
*855-1899 
* 857-»934 
*858-1919 

1858- 1924 

1859- 1924 

1860- 1903 
1860-1911 
1860-1909 
1860-1941 
1860- 


Ambroise Thomas 
Kicbard Wagner 
Giuseppe Verds 
Charles Francois Gounod 
Jacques OB'eobacIi 
Cisar Franck 
Fnednch Smetana 
Johann Strauss 
Claude AchiUe Debussy 
Anton Rubenstem 
Alexander Borodin 
Johannes Brahms 
Camille Saint Saens 
Leo Delibes 
Georges Bizet 
Modest Moussorgsky 
Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky 
Antonin Dvofdk 
Jules Massenet 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Edvard Gneg 
Nikolai Rimsky Korsakov 
Vincent d Indy 
Engelbert Humperdinck 
John Philip Sousa 
Ernest Chaussoo 
Sir Edward Elgar 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
Giacomo Puccini 
Victor Herbert 
Hugo ^Volf 
Gustav Mahler 
Isaac Albeniz 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Gustav Charpentier 
Edward MacDoweU 
Fredenck Debus 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Strauss 
Paul Dukas 
Jean Sibebus 
Ennque Granados 
Sergei Rachmamnoff 
Gustav Holst 
Arnold Schoenberg 
Maurice Ravel 
Italo Montemezzi 
Ermanno Wolf Ferran 
John Alden Carpenter 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

France 

France 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

France 

Russia 

Russia 

Germany 

France 

France 

France 

Russia 

Russia 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

England 

Norway 

Russia 

France 

Germany 

United States 

France 

England 

Italy 

Italy 

Umted States 

Austria 

Germany 

Spam 

Poland 

France 

Umted States 

England 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

Finland 

Spain 

Russia 

England 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Italy 

United States 
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1876- 

Manuel de Falla 
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Percy Grainger 

United States 
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1892- 
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The Fourteen Points 


Following are President Wilson’s Fourteen Points as outlined by 
him m his address to Congress on January 8, 1918 

I Opea covenants of peace must be arrived at, after which there will 
surely be no pnvate international acuon or rulings of any kind, but di 
plomaey shall proceed always fraaUy and in the public view 

II Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, ouUide temtonal 
waters, alike in peace and m war, except as the seas may be dosed in whole 
or in part by intemauonal action for the enforcement of international 
covenants 

in The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bamers and the 
establuhment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations con 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance 

IV Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments will 
reduce to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety 

V Free, open tmnded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims based upon a strict observance of the principle that in determining 
all such quesUotu of sovereignty the interests of the populaUon concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the government whose 
title IS to be deteiimned 

VI The evacuation of all Russian temtory and such a settlement of all 
quesuons affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation of 
the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determmaUon of her own 
political development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere wel 
come into the soaety of free nations under institutions of her own choosing, 
and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need 
and may herself desire The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations 
in the months to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their com 
prehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of 
their intelligent and unselfish sympathy 

VII Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and re* 
stored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys to 
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common with all other free nations. No other single act vdll serve as this 
will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which they 
have themselves set and determined for &e government of their relations 
with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and validity 
of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
yean, should be righted, in order that peace may once more be made secure 
in the interest of all, 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we 
wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest.oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied 
territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea; and 
the relations of the several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality; and international guaranties of the political and economic indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be 
entered into, 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the 
Dardanelles should be pennanendy opened as a free passage to the ships 
and coRunerce of all nations under international guaranties. 

Xni. An independent Polish state should be erected which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by intemalional covenant, 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaranties of political inde- 
pendence and temtorial integrity to great and small states alike. 



The Atlantic Charter 


Here is the text of the Atlantic Charter, as contained in the official 
statement issued on August 14, 1941, covering the meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill “somewhere in 
the Atlantic “ 

The Freudent of the United States of Araenca and the Prime Minister, 
Mr Churchill, representing His Majesty s CovemiDent in the United King* 
dom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain common 
Peoples in the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world 
First their countries seek no aggrandizement, temtonal or other, 

Second, they desire to see no temtonal changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern 
ment under which they wiU live, and they wish to see sovereign nghts and 
self government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 
Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw matenals of the world 
which axe needed for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth, they desue to bnng about the fullest collaboration between all 
n^ons in the economic field with the object of secunng, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic adjustment and social security, 

t destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 

estoblished a peace which will a^ord to all nations the means of dwelLng in 
s^ety within ^eir own boundanes, and which will afford assurance that all 
tne men in all the lands may live out their lives m freedom from fear and 
want, 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as 
well as spintual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. 
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Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
a^^iressiOQ outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the estabhshment 
of a wider and permanent system of general security, that the disarmament 
of such nations is essential They vnll hhewise aid and encourage all other 
practicable measures which will lighten for peace loving peoples the crush- 
ing burden of armaments 

Frakklin D Roosbvelt, 
Winston S CauRCHaL 
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